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ABSTRACT X 

The social history of the Free Kindergarten Union of 
the State of Victoria, Australia, from inception in 1908 to the year 
1980 is recorded in this book. Growth of the union is described 
within the context of the World Wars, the Depression, and 
urbanization and industrialization. The story begins with 
volunteerism and philanthropy, and with four kindergartens attempting 
to meet the needs of impoverished children. By mid-century the ufiion 
had become an influence on government and throughout society. Some of 
its ventures (the training of teachers, medical and dental inspection 
of preschool children, and funding of kindergartens and .thei r staff ) 
have become government functions. Peaking at 89 member kindergairtens 
in 1975 and facing increasingly high costs, overdrafts, anjd lack of 
management experience in local parent committees, the union persisted 
in pioneering effojrts by also venturing- into the field of preschool 
education for migrant children . Wi thin this account other situations 
unfold, such as the conflict between popular and inexpensive full-day 
childroinding and the more expensive educationally oriented 
preschools. More than a general survey, this work gives i^umerous 
details, providing, for example, particulars indicating the impact on 
staff of John Bowlby*s research and showing the positive influence of 
the ''Kindergarten of the Air" radio program on parents' attitudes 
toward kindergarten. (RH) 
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Introduction 



Our story begins in a sciciety without kindergartens. Melbourne's children, in 
the first decades of her history, 'justgrowed'. Some private inrfividuals opened o 
small educational establishments; presently the churches and the state took a 
hand until, by 1880. all children aged six years and over wefe legally required 
to attend some 'place of learning'. But there was litlJe if any thought for the 
under-sixes To be sure, their way into the world was eased with the opening 
in 1856 of the Lymg-In Hospital, while assorted- Foundlihg Monies and . 
Orphanages, usually under the auspices of a religious denomination, cared fW 
those children whose parents either could or would not do sothewsclvc!,: This 
was all , 

Rather, perhaps, one should say. it was 'all ' for the vast majority of Victorian, 
children Some few, the off-spring of better-off parents in middle-cla.ss .suburbs 
had.'towards the close of hist century . the benefit of the New Education move- 
ment spreading from Bunipc to England, and .to to other westemjtypc scKieties.' . . 
For the pre-sch(H)l child, this New Kducation began with the work of Fnedrich 
Fro<;bcl (1782 1852). a C}crma(n teacher of the first half of the nineteenth 
cftntury. who [wlieved inteasely. with almost mystical fervour, in fhe impor- 
.tance of the early training of the child- not in a4system of rote learning nor in, 
stnct discipline, but in a gradual proce.ss of groWth. The child, to Proebql<was ' 
like a flower; the task of the educator was to provide the appropriate cfimate. 
soil*conditions in which the flowef would flourish. Suitable places for play • 
and rest, suitable equipment --gifts, he called them— gentle direction: these ' 
were the essentials if children were to grow like flowers in a garden. Thus the , 



2 Hi'i knhlct KOf wn Cniori 

iDslitutKuis whkl^ wore JovolopcJ hv li)lk)wors ol hmobol were Jvimwn as 
Kirulcr^artcns' 

/Britain's lirsi kirulor^Mrton was i)(X'ncd in lavistcK'k l^lacc in l.ondi)n in 
IHM. ami (*harlcs Dkkcns \\\fi(}u\vh()Ul Words' ci^ninKMulcd it and iTocbclian 
phili)si)phv ti) hisTcaiLors Ihc lan^ua^c sccins saccharine and scnlinicntal to 
ourc.ics. ailuncd (o iho coojor sliondlK (crniinoh^^v psvcholo^ists. buiMhc 
niossapc is (ho sanio Ilioio wouhl be tcwcr sullen. ijuarrclsDinc dull willed 
nicn and wDrnCn. it thero woro tcwcp children siarvcd or led iiupropcrlv in 
ficar] and biain', ho w'^foio. and ai^ain, The f ifsi sproulinjis o\ ihc human inind 
need thijuphllul ailturo. there is ru) perunl dI lik\ indeed, in which cullure is 
SI) essential And vwt, in nine t)Ul ot ten cases, it is precisely while the little 
hiades ()( ihou|jhl and huds o\ love are Ir.iil and lender, that no heed is taken 
ti) maintain the soil about them wiiolesoiiie. and the air ,ibout them free from 
bliL'ht' More parlKularlv. he explained that il was iToebel's purpose 'to show 
Ihe direitiwn m whuh it was most useful to proceed, how best to assist the 
iTowtfi lit tfie mind bv following' the indications nature furnishes*, and pro 
^ eeileit to des^^nbe flow use of f roefieTs ^ilis leaves 'the child prompt tor 
subseijuent inslnulion. alreadv comprefiendin^' the elements of .j ^mxhI de.tl ot 
knowledx'e 

NeatU sixtv vears Liter and over twelve ifiousatui miles ,iwav. Miss M.try 
I usti, one ol ifie iMrliest Melfiourne kindergarteners, explained liow she saw 
the I roebelian ideal af^phed to iiukistrial Melbourne Cities, she s.iid. present 

,1 held t)l i'nliliMi n[)pot'tunil\ to tfie Kmder|.Mrteiis i [u* utv env uoiiiiU'ril was dis 
.istfMiis hi pfusi^al wefl.ire. iinfuMltfiv sfiiMren vrowm).' inio fU'r\(nis uiifK*vi-fopC(l 
rmM>-.iti»l 'w^otiu-n 1 lu" r\i lU-rnent ti( on ihe i itv streols priulm eif.i'tvfie i>t ninu! 
iin.iffjr In ii-lleil In . oniuH I i .uisr .iruf elU'ct, sfuilkiw in the extriMiie set .ilert .irul 
^llr^•v^l| In ni.uiv » .ises ifu-iiK i liild hei .uiie .in lUitl.iw , .ui insi>;iiitK Jiil Uiut .ilono 
hni iin.ihk- in rvsisl tlic nil liieru e t>t .i strong le.idei .nnl onlv tiUMe.idv ti> lollow ihe 
fnish ^ptril^n niilrr to i i>rnf).U (In- i'mIsoI utv suiriHindiiivs, tfie Knuleff:.uienef 
■A .IS \nv^.^ lo rn.ikr fin K iinfei iMi len .i fo\i'|v fiotm* wfiere l)|e ^fiiKf VMlfi nerves 
uiisiniiu' i ouM liiitf [iossififi- f)a[>[>mess ,wul vet f>e lMttie(f in an atniHspfiere ol qui 
i iiiess aihi |H\u i- (o siuifv f nn'fvf s tfiouvfit ol l riitv and tfironpfi Nature Nurture 
Icail Oie . fnltl lo >i f I aiise .iiuf etfei I , lo devefofi in eai fi littfe one tfie sense o\ Ins 
pn'vri iiv I I niniriial aiiTf iiliinialefv fiis sefllioiul and fiis soi lat refat ions flips ' 

t)ne of 1 loefnd s ftdlowets in Melfiourne was Miss Annie Westmoref.uul 
vvho, as i-arK as IW"^) . at the request of ifie I ■niversiiv I'Xtension Hoard, started 
a series (A Saluidav nunmrii' lei lures mi kinder)jarlen Melliod. at the Tniver 
silv (liidi Si fiool ti>r sub jvimarv teai,fiers At .ihout the same lime she opened 
fiei own kmdeivarlen irrkew, associated w'ltfi .in independent gtrfs scfioof. 
Kiivton ' (fiis w.is noi merelv a kinder).»arien. but also .i training' school liir 
intendiru" kindeti*,ulen leaifiers Miss Westmoreland, however. W4is not the 
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onginalDr in Melbourne ol kimicrgartcns or ol kindergarten teaeher training, 
li^frher stilL m 1KS7. the Victorian hdueation Department had imported an 
fvngllsh kindergartener to.train sub-primary (age group undefined) (eaehcrs at 
the l)epartment\ Model School ' This innovatum was soon cut short by the 
depression ol the lK^>()s, but the concept of kindergarten work had found some 
cicceptantt/ among Melbourne's educated middle class, and it was among their 
children that the first Melbourne kmdergartens developed A Kindergarten 
Societv was farmed Miss Westmoreland being its first president in 1902: 
Its aim was to tram kindergarteners This was done at Miss Westmoreland \ 
Kiivton Kindergarten Training School (RKTS) where the lirM four candidates 
quahtieil in W)^, Miss Westmoreland ct)ntmued her work till 1^13 when she 
retired because of ill health . . 

Bv that lime, however, the state education systenv^ad corny under the 
control i)f two remarkable and forceful men. both devotees of 'the New Edu- 
cation One was l^rank late, Ifom 1^02 to 192« Director of hducation. and 
the other was l)r John Smvlh. Pnncipul from 1^02 to 1927 of the Melbourne 
(later the State) I eachers College Smyth m particular was a keen advocate of 
iToebelian ideas and ol the earl wtrammg of little chddren in kindergartens In 
lus (hade to a Modern infant If oom he wrote. *Too long the cry has been that 
arivone .an teach infants' K.j(her should we say that* the most highly trained 
teachers are needed tor them' ^ Putting this Htdief into action. Smyth took two 
positive steps hirstU. in M>()7. he pi'it one of the Department 's trained sub^ 
prmurv teachers. Mtss l-.melme l>ve. m chjike of;( enlral Brunswick State 
School', \yhich became a practising school Iff sub primary student-4eachers 
Secondlv. a vear later he appomteJ Misv Pye as Mistress of Method .^t the 
I eachers (\Mlege to lecture to sub-Vrmiarj student teachers rrammg for an 
" Infant I eachers ( crtiticaic. which enabled \i student to be registered as a sub-' 
primarv teacher bv the state Registration B»ard. took two years, students who 
successfullv coniplciechtlK KK IS could also be VegisllTed . At the time, the 
course forpnmarv teacher^ wasoillv twe year ^ . J 

So tar was so )iood. and marked a definite advance in W)th the recognition 
of the importance ol the education of a small child and irV th>r training of his 
leathers I he great lack was m practical Irammg ( entral Bmnswick was a 
school, not a kimlergarten. it could provide practice with children over five; 
but what about the three and lour vear olds > There was training available with 
a few little children at the KKTS bill at the cost of two guineas a term for a^ 
two vear course What was needed was a group of kindergartens which could 
bJused asVractical training centres Ibis was clearly seen by Smyth, and he 
and Miss Pve were c.Jrlvr advocates. of a Mmon of exislmg free kindergartens 
. whKh lould. thev4.aw. provide such training centres Smyth was present at 
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the oarhcsl meeting of 'delegatus ' to cliseuss (he formation of a kindergarten 
union * In 1*^)9 both he and Miss Pye were members of the 'supervision 
committee*'*, the body which developed into the later education committee of 
the t^nion Smyth remained on the Union cKCCUtive till 1914, and Miss Pye 
on the eduealion committee till 1915 

♦ * ♦ 

iToebelian influence on educationalists is insufficient by itself to account 
lor the development of free kindergartens in Melbourne - indeed ther^ is no 
cvulence to suggest that hrtKbcl cared whether kindergartens were free or 
otherwise The earliest free kindergartens here predated Smyth at the Teachers 
(V)llege iind Miss Pye as Mistress of McthvxJ (sub-pnmary). The Tour free 
kindergartens which preceded the Union were primanly-lhe result of a wave 
of stKial concern which, never absent amt)ng Christians, takes vanous forms 
Jf various times The concern which, in the previous century, had senl Bli/- 
iibeth Itv to the prisons, Morence Nighlmgaie to the Crimea and the hospitals, 
(*arolinc (*hisholin to the aid of immigrants, and Josephine Butler to the barred 
world of the prostitute, now drew women to the cUuse of negleCted, hungry. 
Ignorant children There were many such children in Melbourne during and 
folU)wmg the great depression^ and the clergy and lay, workers of the vanous 
denominations were not slow to draw the attention of their comfortable, 
middle class t!ongregations to the need which existed, In Charlton. Burnley, 
(\)llmgwo(Kl, and North Melbourne, where the narrow streets, crowded lanes, 
imd insanitary houses were 'white lor harvest', frtc kindergartens* were founded 
between I9<)| and \^H)1 In each case the director seems to have had some 
formal kindergarten, or at least sub pnmary. training: Mrs Marion Charnplirl. 
Director at the Col ImgwiHHl Mission iTce Kindergarten. lor eKample, had been 
on Miss Westmoreland's staff at Ruyton and had kindergarten qualifications 
from the United States r.cKh tlircctor was supported by untrained and unpaid 
assistants, lore runners ol tjie later, organized voluntary helpers 

Kindergarten work was seen as iin ideal iKCupation for young married women 
m the vears before World War I This was the perunl when educated women, 
now tible to matriculate ilnd (o take university tiegrees in all faculties, were 
entering the ppolessions, while their less intellectual sisters were manning the 
first telephone exchanges and officiating at the first typewriters Socially, 
however, particularly' among the more conserya^ve type of paterfamilias, this 
kind of occupation wjis not entirely acceptable Kindergarten work was dif- 
ferent It was. m essence, women's work a point stressed by Dickens, it had 
to do with children and canng, it was thus not only an excellent preparation 
tt)r the ultimate i ailing' of niamagc, but also a thoroughly (*hnstian ik*cu- 
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pation Further, it was cither unpaid, and so did not diminish the-iniporlance 
of father* as provider f^)r his 'women fOlk\ or it was paid so little that he 
could shrug a,side the tiny pittance as mere ^pin money' Fathers and brothers- 
were not alone in commending the kindergarten field to daughters and sisters; 
professional women, too. advcKated it. Thus, the convener of the unuin s 
education copimittee. I-sabcl F^enderson. stressed the value of kindergarten 
trafning for *the young woman who has never learnt self-reliiHicc in thought, 
and especially to the girl who has nothing to take up her time save the ordinary 
s(Kial duties, for this training develops her womairiiness' Marion Champlin 
"also emphasized the beneficial effects of kindergahcn work for the teacher as 
well as for the taught " . ^ 

There can be no doubt of the Christian missionary motive behind the found; 
ing of the first free kindergartens At the opening of the Collingwood Free 
Kindergarten fur Poor Children, a gracious answer to many prayers', one of 
the.spcakers referred to the equipment, furnishings, even the flowers, all telling 
their talc of love foj the child so fresh from the hand of God' A year later 
we read that 'the evcr-presencc of God has been evidenced and our every need 
has been supplied* Kven earlier. Carlton's founder and director, Mjss Maud 
Wilson.' had written in the annual report. ^Above and beyond all. we thank 
our Lord and Master who has raised so many friends. ai>||who thus provides 
for this labour uHuvc amongst His little ones ''■*> while in^l^O? she wrote 

% 

(iinl has hccn womlcriullv goinl to us ihis year In'iinswcr \o prayer, every real 
need has beep provuled , l-or seven years our kinilergarten has siood. relying: <>n 
f^fiih in (icHl for Ms support, never once h.ts He failed us He never will He has said, 
Mhev shall nol he ashamed thai wait (or me' " „ - 



It will be seen, then, that two separate streams converged to lonn (he rivec 
of the Free Kindergarten Union in \'H)H the educational stream, spnnging 
trom Froebel and the New Fducalion movement, and the stream of Christian 
philanthropy We must, however, avoid the easy course of separating the 
advocates oi the Union, its executi>^c and early directors, into rigid categories 
rhe educationalists certainly had philanthropic issues well in mind John Smyth 
freely acknowledged the important place which philanthropy niust always 
hold* in the Union's aclivitie'-s'" while M P Hansen, teacher and inspector at 
various times in both state and indetKndent schxM)ls and f<nally Victoria s 
Director of FdueaftOn in succession to Frank Tate, actually considered the 
stKial and philanthropic work carried out by the kint^jcrgartens more important 
than iht educational side' 
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The philanthropic wing of (he I'nion. particuLirlv ntcnibers of local com 
millcas and many voluntary helpers in kindergartens < was n6t so certain aboul 
the Viilfue ol education as the educadonul wing was about the necessity of 
philanthropy f*hc educationalists knevJihal 'one cannot teach a hungry child**'* 
the philanthropists* however, were apt to overU^ok the fact that one of the hwo 
bases of the Union was the educationa*l basj: Hansen recognr/ed this wRer) he 
wrote lo l*rank I'ale that it is 'not surprising that an insistence on the adequate 
technical training of teachers might be regarded by philanthropists as tending 
to divert public opinion from the paramount importance 4)f child rescue /<>r 
\yhwh purpose the kintlcrgajrlcn mo\fcmcnt ha^ been started ! see clearly that 

I 'here, as in other n)untrics. difficulty will be experienced in preserving a wise 
balance between (he educati()nal and p^ilanthroprc ideals of Kindergarten 
work "•(author's italics) from I9l().'vvhcn the Union received its first atijiuaK 
government grant via the education deputtment. the philanthropists were con < 
terned about the dangers t)l slate aid. probable and improbabJe. fearing that 
the in^'ciioii ()( gov^-rnment funds might lead not only tx) a reduction iti char 

^ liable donations, bul also to a fall in the number of volunteers on whi^m the 
movement depended , both as ItKal committees and as voluntary helpers 

Most members of the UnUm executive and its clirectors- were, however. 
A^onccmetl with both philanthropy and education Inileed. many of the most 
ardent philanthropists had trained a^ kindergarteners, because this was the if 
way ol showing philanthropy, for them ..as for countless other devotees of the 
New lulucalion. education for the people, all people, old and young, was the 
hope of the future. ol.aJbeticr stKieiy. of a wiser, kinder world Theirs was the 
vision expressed in Ihe verse ' . - 

Ihcsc thin^fs ^hal^bc' \ loftier raic 

I hiin c or ihc wt>rlil h,iih know n shall rise.* 

Wiih ll.inie of treeilorti in their souK. ^ 

Xnil light ol knowlcil^'e in their eves ^ 

These women, and ihe^ men who supported them, were concerned wiibthe 
total education of Ihe young child, the development of his mind. .the uplifting 
of his n)orals and the cleai^sipg 'anitjeeding of his b(Hly Marion ( hamplin. 
interviewed bv a reporter from Ihe Sew Idea, spoke of the mental, physical, 
and spiritual value ol ihe kindergarten for the chihf 

(^vef .inti over .i^.nn, I have seen ^ hililrcn n)tne to us. tia/ed mentallv and tnorallv 
wtfh drawn faces and ilull. paiheiK eves A fortnight inihe Kiffdcrfjarlen with «!s 
i?ui«»K ii«» harrt)(jn\. Ms aUtiosphere J)f love, and llie sifaincti feaiures relin. Ihe soul 
awakens amJ looks ihrouf-h eleaml eves la a rtii)nih ihe i hiltl is a happv. laughing 
vttunv^ier. ilevelopni^nt h-is he^un 
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Early Unidh members like Mrs Champlin — and there were many of them, 
women like Isabel Henderson, Nora Semmens, Dorothy Bethune, Mary Lush, 
Annie Westmoreland, and Maud Wilson — would no more have denied their 
philanthro[Jic role than tfiey would hay^ejected the New Education or the 
precepts of Froebel. 
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Chapter 1 

Growing Paihs— The Union to 1912 



Th^^arliesl official record of the Free Kindergarten Union is the minutes of 
a meeting on 9 October I908i&f a group of interested people whb called 
themselves 'delegates'.' Those present included E)r Smyth, Miss Wilson, and 
Miss Westmoreland, at least three young kindergarteners who had helped her 
al?the RKTS — Mrs Marion Champlin and the Misses Hedderwick — Rev. T.S.B. 
Woodfull, a Methodist minister, Rev. Ebenezer Steggall, a Congregational 
minister and^ secretary of the City 'Mission, Sister Faith (Miss Evangeline 
Ireland) later well known as one of the founders of Yooralla, and Mrs Alfred 
Deakin, wife of the Prime^ Minister, whom the meeting elected provisional' 
president of the union the^ proposed to form. Six of these delegates were 
. empowered to draw up a constitution, which ^as adopted at a second delegates 
meeting on 21 October. As far as this writer can discover, no copy of this 
original constitution survives. 

The delegates, after this, became known as the council of the FKU. One of 
the council's first tasks was to' approach various people of influence or ability, 
o#t^pth', and invite them to accept positions as vice-president3 of the Union or 
rnejTibers of the council. In this \yay, two M.P.s, George Swinburne and F.T. 
beVham, and two very active, able women, Mrs Robert Hairper and Mrs J. A, 
a 'Beckett, came to be associated with the movement.'*^ 




♦Mrs Harper, iicc Jane Cairns, 1847/8-1924, was the youngest of five daughters of a prominent 
Presbyterian minister, Adam Cairns, and wife of an early Victorian parliaipentarian and wealthy 
merchant whose name appeared on such products as Harper's Oats, Starch and Spices. A keen 
philanthropist, associated with the Time and Talents CUib and the YWCA, shejived at Myoora in 
Toorak and was a member of the Toorak Presbyterian Church and on the original cocnmittee of the 
Lady Northcote Free Kindergarten at Montague. p 
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The Union was also able to secure vice-regal patronage which it has enjoyed 
ever since. Several governors* ladies lent not only their names but also their 
active and financial support to the movement. 

As the Union lacked an executive, a group of six known as 'the sub-com- - 
miliee*, chosen by the council, was asked to conduct routine affairs between 
meetings. These six were Mrs Deakin, president, Mrs Watson-Lister, secre- 
tary, Mrs Victor Wischer, honorary secretary of the Burnley Free Kindergar- 
ten, treasurer, Mrs Champlin, assistant secretary, DrSrtiyth,and Mr Woodfull. 
This sub-committee, fore-runner of the executive, first met on 26 March 1909. 
A formal executive, elected at the first annual meeting of the Union, did not 
replace this sub-committee till a year later on 2f March 1910, when Mrs 
Deakin was retained as president. The first formal executive meeting was on 
22 May 1910. The first executive had a new secretary, Mrs Wischer, and a 
new treasurtjr, Dr Edith Barrett who represented the National Council of Women 
on the Union council; it still incluS^^^Dr Smyth, but not Mrs Champlin; other 
members were Mrs M .R. McMillan, Honorary .secretary of the Fitzroy Creche 
Kindergarten committee', and Miss Isabel Henderson, at that time headmistress 
of Faireleight which in 1911 became Clyde Girls School and who was later 
prominent on the Association of Secondary Teachers of Victoria, member of 
the Teachers Registration Board and of the University of Melbourne Schools 
Board, and firsl president oY the Victorian Headmistresses Association. 

On 14 May 1909, a full year before the first executive meeting, the council 
aulhori/ed the sub-committee to 'call iiV outside experts' to consult with it 
about a training scheme lor kindergarteners. The experts chosen, who were to 
act with the sub-commktee, wcfc a' very , formichable band— Miss Grace 
McMillan, a trained sub-primary teacher, Miss Elsie Morres, headmistress of 
The Hermitage CFiGGS in Gt^elong^ Miss Pye, Miss Wilson, Miss West- 
moreland. Mr M Hansen, and Mr L.J. Wrigley, inspector of schools an{I 
later Professor of Education in the; University of Melbourne. This body was 
called the 'supervision commiatee' and was the predecessor of the education 
cotnmilieeof the Union, lis earliest siiTviving minutes date from 23 May 191 L 
but it was undoubtedly active beforo/this; its convener was Isabel Henderspn 
who tontribiited a brief report to th/ Union's second annual report 19U)-1 L 

These constituiional matters hav/been dealt with in what may seem pedantic 
detail, DUt this has been done delih/erately as i\\c persevering reader will shortly 
see. Two points may be made rtOw: firstly that the education committee pre- 
dated the executive; and sccot^oly that; though Marion Champlin, holder of a 
kindergarten qualification from the USA, formerly of the RKTS staff, first 
director of the (\)llingwood Mission Kindergarten, and since June 1909 super- 
visor of all UnVon kindergartens, was on the original sub-committee, she was 
not on the forfTial executive elected in March 1910, As a member of the sub- 
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committee of sijC^c had been on the supervision, later education, committee; 
when she no longer held executive office, she was no longer on the education 
committee. These facts made possible the divisive controversy in the infant 
Union in 191 L 

Discussion of the tempestuous year, 1911, must Wait until the gradual growth 
of the Union from 1909 has been traced. There were four kindeVgartens founded 
before the Union wZW established; they were its first affiliates. The earliest, in 
Bouvene Street, Carlton, just south of the University of Melbourne's main 
gates, was founded by Miss Maud Wilson and a group of fri ends connoted 
with the Baptist Church in 1901 ^ In 1906, in the Presbyterian Church hall in 
Burnley, with the support of many friends from Kew, including Annie West- 
moreland,, a second free kindergarten was opened, with Miss Nora Semmens 
as director.^ The Methodist Church entered the scene in 1907 with theopenirig 
of the Collingwood Mission Kindergarten where Mrs Champlin was shortly 
siiccccded a^ director by Sister Vere, who as Irene McMeekin will appear 
again.^ The origins of the fourth pre-Union kindergarten are not so certain.^ 
It was undoubtedly in existence when the Union was established; its name 
appears on the list of eight affiliated kindergartens in the 1910 annual rcp6rt, 
but it is not one of the four which are noticed in that report as new affiliations < 
The usually accepted date for its foundation is* 1906, that given injhe survey 
of the Union's hjstory in the 1934 annual report. This tallies with Marion . 
Champlin *s list of free kindergartens given to The New Idea reporter in May 
1909. She places its origin after "Burnley but before Collingwood Mission and 
says it was 'set going* by the Church of Christ. However, a list of Melbourne's 
charities, published in 1912. gives the foundation date a$ 1911; this tallies 
with the first report of the North Melbourne Kindergarten itself which explicitly 
states: in May, 1911 . . .this kindergarten was opened'. The North Mel- 
bourne Kindergarten listed in the Union's- 1910 report was in the Church of 
Christ chapel; the kindergarten opened in 1911 was 'in a school-room lent by 
the Methodist Church*. It seems probable, then^ that the original Church of 
Christ kindergarten in Chotwytid Street was short-lived — 1 906, ^perhaps, to 
^1909 or 1910— and that in 1911, in connection with the North Melbourne 
crcchc'in Howard Street, another kindergarten was started. Thcrcls no North 
Melbourne kindergarten listed in the Union's* I^M I annual report. 

In the first year of the Union's existence, foul* more kindergartens were 
founded and were at once affiliated. The first of these was at Montague'', then 
one of Melbourne's poorest districts. It was started by a committee from the 
T(H)rak Presbyterian Church which included Mrs Robert Harper, and for three 
years led a peripatetic existence, first in the Presbyterian Missiori hall, then in 
the Methodist Mission hall and finally in premises of4ts own in Buckhurst 
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Street. Here Miss Dorothy Bethune, one ol'ihc mOvSi able and devoted of early 
kindergarteners wa^ director Tor 20 years. Average attendance varied from l(X) 
tc^ 120 children 

The second in this batch of early kindergartens was the Filzroy Crcche- 
Kindergarten"' whose chequered fortunes we will glimpse in the next chapter, 
and the third was that founded by the Women's Christian Tcmpcrafice Union 
m Creniorne Street, Richmond.*^ This kindergarten, later called the Marie Kirk 
Kindergarten alier its first secretary, opened with 20 children in August 1909 
and quickly reached its full capacity of 80. 

At the very end of 1909, Melbourne's Lady Mayoress organized a local 
coniniittee ti^ establish a kindergarten in ass(x:iation with the City Creche on 
the corner ol l^onsdale and Fixhibilion Slrects, conducted by the interdenom- 
inational City Mission This kindergarten opened in 1910*' and was for years 
a perpetual anxiety to the Union; the committee was not strong, nor was the 
transitory population of (he inner city area stable enough to build even a small 
nucleus oi interested parents. Italian families from north and west Melbourne, 
(*hinesc laniilies t riMn I kittle Bourke Street, working mothers on their way to 
factories in (*ol ling wood and Fit/roy ^ Ifom these diverse groups the children 
were ilrawn. leading the anmiiil report loslaje graphically, if ungrammatically, 
in 1916 that at the City Kindergarten 'half the children arc of various 
nationalities* 

• In the tt^lhming 12 months, tour niore kindergartens were established and 
aililiated That serving the working-class areas of Pnihran was known as the 
fiornhrook Kindergarten » because its premises in !:astbournc Street were made 
available to the local eonimiUee by the trustees of the Hornbrook Ragged 
Scliools AssiKMalUMi " The trust controlled f unds provided by Mr Hornbrook 
in IK 57 t(^ i^pen schmils 'tor children too poor to attend state schools'; it was 
stipulated that simiic religious instruction 'calculated not to wound the suscep- 
tibilities ol parents ol children nuist be imparted'. This clause did not distress 
the lUiion: as Miss Wilson remarked comfortably, 'It was the rtile of all Free 
Kinilergartens to open ttje day's work with a hymn and a prayer for children, 
and direct Scripture ciHihl easily be taught without reference to creed or belief, 
riic { Unon was ni^L always to find so ingenuous an answer to religions questions. 

I hree minilhs later, in July I^^IO. the Methcxlist Mission in South Melbourne 
made its building available for a f ree kindergarten there'^^, and in the f ollowing 
vear a kindergarten was started in cimneetion with the Collingwood crecheJ* 
I he Ci^lhngwiMHl kmdcrgarten was kn(^wn as the Keele Street Kindergarten 
to distinguish It friMiithe other ColUngwcHXl (Mission) Kindergarten in (}ipps 
Street, with its little i^ffshoot for younger children in Rokcby Street. Another 
creche kindergarten was (opened at Richmond in 191 P'*, with a committee 
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copsisling solely o( creche DlUcers Phis kindcrgarien lasleii only four years 
as a creehe-kindergarten because pressure of numbers f orced ihe crcehe eom- 
miuee io take over the kindergarten room tor ehild-miniiing A new kinder- 
garten the [)ame Nellie Mclbn replaced u 

rfius in two years the number of affiliated kmderg^ens was twelve; average 
attendance was approximately 6(), wfiicfi meant that already the Union was 
catering for something over 7(K) children and. it wa.s hoped, reaching beyond 
them to their families Affiliated kindergartens paid the Union an ar]jjK^l fee 
of K)/' for membership: each was entitled to send two representatives to the 
I 'nion council 

These kindergartens were run by voluntary bodies, known misleadingly as 
MiK-al committees V They were, in tact, anything but local in the customary 
geographical sense of that word The committees at that time were drawn f rom 
a 'beuer' locality than that of the kindergarten they supported; that is, they 
were betteroti economically, well-to-do in fact; they were higher up the siKial 
iadilcr. they were uniformly professing (^hristians with a keen sense of siKial 
obligation, and most of them were people of some education. I'hey were, m 
short, men and women who had money and lime to spend in helping to alleviate 
the lot of the poor 

In time, the liKal committee usually contriveil to ownuhe property where^ 
the kinilergartcn was held, at the beginning it was they who rented or, more 

often, had tree use oi it Ihe building was almost iT^ariably a church hall, 
often with tiers where tfic children of the Sunday School could sit in serried 
ranks to be inslriiL'tC(,i, the problems this must have produced tor thc^ly 

^ihrectors may be imagined Fhc local committee was respt)nsi ble fo r U]rn>^ • 
anil equ'ippmg the premises I'he director, paid the princely suiii iTT L7() 
annum, had sole charge ot the dav to ilav running, with the care anil tcaci 
of the children Appointed bv the local committee, she was ultimately respon 
ible to them She was usually assisted by untrained and unpaid volunteer 
known as voluntary helpers, as early as \'m Mrs (^hamplm estimated that 
•between M) ami 40 splendid young women' served in Union kindergartens as 
voluntary helpers fk-mg a kindergarten voluntary helper was. m the years 

,)ust before World War I and m the inter war period, a fashionable form of 
social service tor a fem.flc. particularly tor the young female between school 
and marriage Highly praised, m successive annual reports'', for their efforts, 
and cherished by the trained, overworked, and underpaid directors ot the early 
kindergartens, the voluntary helpers received their first bouquet from no less 
a person than Isabel Henderson asearlyas 1^1 I when, reporting to the Minister 
of .h.ducation from the Union's education committee, she wrote: "I'he goixl 
effect these relineil voung women have upon the children V is very great. 
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and besides that, the cf led ol (he work on (he volun(arY helper hersell is most 
uph fling'"* 

A h^al group eager to found a kindergarten in the early days always in a 
depressed suburb- could from apply to the Union for affiliation, 
hor instanee, in the single month of Oetober 1909 alone, three letters were 
reeeiycd by the exeeutive enquiring about affiliation The seeretary was in 
strueted to reply that 'the Union had not suffieien( funds (o, start new kinder- 
gartens, but would gladly eo-opera(e with anyone who would form a loeal 
eommfttee (o work the matter Jn eaeh ncighbourhwKl' Sometimes there 
was juM a little, very little, finaneial help, though the Union never eommi((ed 
Itself to this as a right of affiliation; always there was adviee and eneouragemenl 
to l(Kal eommittccs on matters of equipment or methods of furnishing When 
a new dirc4:tor was required, the Union's cdueation eommittee would eonsider 
the partieular needs of thatpartieuiar kindergarten and reeommend the person 
they thought most suitable; if a eommittee appointed a direetor themselves, 
she had to be approved by the Union /^^ Perhaps most importantly, beeause the 
Union eonsidcrcd that no trained direetor eould, or should be asked to, eope 
adequately with more than 6<) ehildrcn, they undertook, if numbers neeessitated 
a iraincd assistant director, to pay her salary (Oeehe -kindergartens were 
treated differently Their position was anomalous and not altogether happy as 
their control was shared between the Union and the Association of Oeehes 
Tlic Union paid the salaries of directors in ereehe-kindcrgartens ) 

The salanes of directors and assistant directors were very low f'hey were 
set by the Union » ^esumably with the object of keeping sotne uniformity 
among thc^vanous kindergartens to avoid more wealthy committees enticing 
staff from the less wealthy; possibly also, the Union, responsible lor assistants ' 
salaries, wished to keep directors' salanes within such a range that the pittance 
which was ail they could aC£f:)rd for assistants would not appear xoq inc(vn ' 
gruous vSlight vanations in directors' salaries were permitted according to the 
number of children attending, bm this never seems to have varied heyond 110 
per annum In 191 1 , the average director's salary was 170 per annum, and that 
of an assistant £30 'ITie education committee urged that assistantsv^jhutftrf 
receive 140 in the first year after qualifying, rising by annual mcremcnis of 
15 to £50 'Until salaries are higher', they declared, *there would always Be 
a dearth of applicants '^^ A quarter of a century later they were saying the same 
thing Kindergarteners for many years remained atnong the lowest paid ol 
professional people Marion Champlin seems to have been unduly optimistic 
arbout salary prospects^ \ she thought that in a * widening' field they were ginxf 
She visual i/cd a minimum salary of £H() per annum, rising to as much as £150 
'for a trained teacher in charge of 40 children and upwards' Mrs Champlin 
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believed ihat iho nkw ol pro s(.h(H)l cducalion would rapidly be acceplcd in the 
comniunily, lhal Male and indep^'ndenl sch(H)ls would employ (rained kinder 
ganeneiN. and lhal sort^jr privaie families, would want ihem as kindergarten 
governesses Sueh women, she ihoughl. had *;i righl lo demand* a reasonable 
salary Mrs Champlin in ihis mailer was nearly hall ii century in advance of 
her tHMC 

MosL perhaps all. kmdergarieners came from middle vlass homes. Where 
II was siill m)rmal lor an unmi^rried female lo be supported by a father or a 
broiher She therelore required (lor survival) salary and was usually conlent 
wiih her pillance as indeed, lor pride \ sake. v&t?e Her male proiectors I'ur 
Ihermore. while her molivos were U) J large extern phdanihropic. she was 
please<4 lo work (or lillle malerial reiurn, as sislerS m religious orders had been^ 
doing lor cenluries Bui as .1 sense o\ professionalism developed, ihe desire, 
indeed ihe necessilv. lor fiigher salaries earne lo be* lell How cwuld one aliraci 
gtHxl minds inio a two (anti kUer ihreO year Iraining course, for w^ich fees 
had lo be paid, and ihen cxpecl them lo be regarded as (^mderellas beside 
women diKlors and lawyers even beside ihe p(.H)rly paid female leachers'' 
Again, as middle olass v^wien became increasittgly eager lor economic in 
dependeiKC Irom ihoir men lolk. ahd as ihe spread of 'iccondary educalion 
enabled girls from less allUieni backgrounds lo train a.s kinderganeners. higher 
salaries K*eame nol only professionally bui also economically necessary SVv , 
eral limes, as ihis slorv ()! ihe I'KU unfolds, this problem ;md lis developmeni 
will recur 

[he foiMiders ofjhe Union expeeied greal ihmgs from ihe youKg women 
who were lis diret lof s and assisianls 'We rnusl altraci ihe righi women lo lake 
up Ihis work*( declares an early annuaf repon. 'worneh of educalion. from 
udiured hofties. and wiih broad sympathies, and wiih ihe power of winning ^ 
\ boih Ihe children and iheir molhers bv iheir pe^onalilv* M Hansen wrole 
in \^)\2 'Kinderganen iraining is invaluable holh as a means ol developing 
^harad^r and as a means ol gaimni» <ympalhy wilh an(J knowledge ol child 
life I'his work Irains. in ihe highestdegree. sell reliance and inje womanliness 
Child sludv will undoubledly come lo be* recognised as an essenlial 
pari in ihe eduumon of adoleseenl girls* 

Cenainly. sell relian<.e and a knowledge orVhildren musi have been ines 
capable by prcnlucls ol even a bjief perunl m a^arly Melbourne kindergarlen 
'Ojir children suller greally Iroin living in over crowded dwellings*, wrole ihe 
supcryisor ol ihe Union in l*>M>. * sn long as ihe public house conlinues 
10 be Ihe ehief fo(Hl consumer in ihe sUiie. so long wdl under led and ill 
nourished children appear in our kinderganens * 'fhe 6AT\y kindergarlens 
were nol f(^ nice. dean, well spoken c hildren Irom (idy, w(^ll led himies. ihey 
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were kindergartens opened dehberalely in overcrowded, working, class sub;^ 
urbs U) UNsisl Overworked mothers wuh low or uncertain mconics, and lo iry 
^ and keep pre school chddren off the slreels Belorc the Union would agree to 
support a l(Kal eoiiinut/ee wishing to open a kindergarten, they usually sent 
the supervisor and one 'or two executive nicnibers to walk about the dislnei, 
if thev saw numbers of little children, unwashed and ragge(J» playing in the 
lanes and gutters, then thev lelt that .i kindergarten was warranted One area, 
described as "one of the worst parts of Melbourne f(>r drunken women' had, 
in 1918. no kindergarten, the education committee urged the executive to 
.iscertain "whether the district rs poor enough (author's italics) for a 
kindergarten"'" 

A kindergarten director was intended and trained no( merely to verve and 
teach the pre school child, she was intended to reach beyond him to his family, 
and indirectly, it was hoped, to the whole district '!*he aim was *to enable 
mothers to hdp themselves* ^ Kindergarten for the children was held only in 
the mornings, the afternoons were for home visiting when a director would see 
inside the homes of her charges and get to know a mother and her problems 
and her needs In those days, before there was a stale welfare department, a 
kindergarten was often the means wherc+>y needy 1 ami lies a desperate father 
grappling alone with young children, tor instance, after the death or illness of 
or desertion bv his wife were introdu<>*d to the charitable body best suited 
to assist them I he Tnion itsell was listed among Melbourne ch«irities in the 
Chanties Organisatiofi Societv booklet of In addition, much help was 

provided by directors and assistants themselves, and by local commillees on 
their suggestion One mother might be given a sewing machine, perhaps, 
another, tubercular » provided with Iresh milk Mothers were askeil lor lists of 
clothes thev could not allord lor their children boots were .i const.int .uuiety 
and manv necessities would be provided bv local committees In most kin 
dergartens. cTothes were not given but sojd at jumble saJcs. .is kinderg.irteners 
i>t that era were verv loricerned not to *pauperr/e* the people, but lo trv to 
mcuk.ite the well kiu)wn virtues <>( thrift and independence lM)r instance, one 
(*arlt()n annual report contains this paragraph ' I he boot, blanket .ind flanne 
Idle fumls are now in full swing Much help is given through these channels 
and ihe ideals o( sell help and self respect kept before the mothers' 

In l^n, the, I iiioii superv isor stilted bluiuly . it is a generally accepted fact 
that our working class [>opulation needs lessons in thrilt' ^" One .ittempt to 
impart tfiis lesson was f>v the establishment of a kindergarten b<mk tor mothers, 
am bv one of the commiltee members Burnlev noted in M>I4 'Many of the 
deposits 4ire ve^tmv but veiv regular and our total is no mean one*", while 
Carlton recij^j^)roudlv . Ihe kinilergarten bank llouri^shes Several ol 
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ihe niDlhcrs have pan! tor the boots with (he bank money saved Always 
our aim is lo enable mothers to help themselves" 

In most kindergartens, mothers meetings were held monthly, where chil- 
dren's problems could be discusseil and advice given on diet, clothing, and 
ailments, often a guild lor older children now at sc^uh)1 was held m the kin- 
dergarten in the alternoon Alwavs there was emphasis on cleanliness not an 
easy thing to achieve in a iJistrict where perhaps six tour-roomed terrace 
houses, eath housing more than one family, shared one outside tap as their ^ 
sole vs^ater sfit^ply Not that the rules i)t;^giene were easy to observe at kin- 
dergarten either, one sorely, tried assistant, whose tasks included taking thrce- 
vear okis to the outside lavatory SO vards away across a muddy, unpaved yard, 
remarked that her *('oat of Arms should be a Jerry Rampant V it was (^ne thing 
lor Prime Minister Deakin to expatiate at the annual meeting in \^)\ 1 on Mhe 
reflex in slovenlv homes made more beautiful bv the children -who had learned 
to appreciate beautv and order" At the local level, this meant clean news 
paper on the table for evrrv meal' ^ 

Mi)st kindergartens were held in church halls which aihfcptcd theniselves ill 
to kuulergartcn needs \[ Richmond. Dr Helen SextOn advised chising the 
bahv room that is. thr seUion of the kindergarten for three year olds 
beiausc of its sheer phvsi\al unsuitabilitv <>nlv with reluctance did the 
uuiimittee agree that 'it is better poluy to have less children and hvgiervn^ 
u>rulitions tflan a large number crowded into the available space" Indeed. th<. 
ganlens ft)r children were, phvsuallv. far from the 1-roebelian ideal Isabel 
HemlersiMi wri>te m I 

III nr.irh eveiv knulervMiten, iherr .ue si-rioijs tlelu lencies frnni a sanit.trv point ol 
vii-w In fiKuiN ijsrs itu- e(|in|>nufii is poor, espcuallv as regar^ls furniture .wul 
inaienal tor oi ^ iiiMiiniis aiul )>;anies, inadequaie sanilarN uinvenieiuos ami ahserue 
nt sp.uc lor out iloor vK.irk and thiKlren s )jardens are f.ir too ^oninlon. and in 
praauallN m11 cases ihe lav.uorN provish^Kfs vets unsuilahle In inaiu kindcr^arHws 
(he .K(oniino(l.ition is siiained lo iis uim<<i ami partuularh in ( arlton ITid Hurnle\ . 
the dtfei tots haN e lonv> lists of c hiUlren aw.utin)^ admission ti> the kiiulergarteri 

f ti>in homes of great [n)vertv. sntnetimes of negleU and oeeasionallv of 
.rueltN Ihe earU kituiergarten i hildicn flourished in their primitive, orilered. 
loving environment Miss f aweett. director at West Melbourne, spt)ke ol this 
to a meeting of the Directors' Assm ulion formed in MMO 

\liet Ihe hustle and iwueasing ihan^e in the streets, the KinderK'»r(en was a plaie 
wlietf Ihe s.iinelovelv thmv^ ^I'r^' doiu- niuihthe s.une wav , dav alter ilav, where 
i|uesnonswi-ri- answered, and where iiiiilv w.is al wav s f omul I^^Jiis new i-nvironinent 
the i hiid learned how ti> look up to (/od and htiw to look down i>ti little children and 
IhMs his itleaK uni oiW( lotish hci anie hiKlH'r in .in atijiosi>here of love and tenderness 
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Ni) kinilcrj»arlcfj was wiihoul i(s pi.im), amJ smgfhg imd dancing were a novel 
)()> ti) such ehililren At smne, a small garilen cVuld be started and children 
IrDin an enviri)nnien( dI brick and sioue and galvanised iron could watch the 
plants ^'row, or even t.ikc saucers dI damp eotlDn w(K)^ home with them whcyc 
cress WDulil presently sprout There were occasional ou1in]L»s to (he /oo or 
the Botanical (iardcns, there were spcci.d days before Itaster and Christmas 
when the liKal committee would provide the necessities for a party; even on 
ordinarv il«»ys (here were biscuits (broken provided by Swallow and Aricll) 
ami c(Koa (by courtesy of (irilflth Bros) In some of the poorest kindergartens, 
a mid day meal \Vas given to the children, when it was learnt that some wore 
(i)ming to kindergarten without breakfast 

I he early kindergarteners^ however, were not concerned merely with the 
physical peeds ot children anti, thrt)ugh them, of their lamilics Tlaey sijw 
iheir task as a moral one as well, they sptike i)t character buiUJing, of fostering 
Vjy(iues such as kindliness^ gentleness, politeness and unself ishness, they were 
lonccrned to tram tomorrow's citi/ens a theme much stressed during World 
War I when children in the kindergarten^ were seen as successors *to fill 
the place of those whose talents are lost to the State' and kindergarteners were 
urgeil to strive "th.it in their formative years may be implanted right ideals of 
conduct and 'that they may he trained physically, mentally and morally to 
become Liter worthy titi/ens of {)ur glortuus iMnpire' One annual report 
ilefineil the work o( the kinderg.trtens thus 

Our work airns not at relieving: distress in thiihomc but jt prevenlmji it. not at 
rei lairninj.* a thiicf hut .it tr.nnin^* hiin in suclTCihits as will save hirn froni falling 
into those hahiis wfm fi m.iv le.id rvcn to i riinc ^ 



News papers ^Ife^Olc <>f kmderg.irtens a.s 'an elevating and reforming agency'**^; 
men in public places spoke of the "great siKial benefit' of kindergarten^"; liKal 
c ominiltees spoke of 't)>c moral influence'^' ol the kindergarten and of its part 
in "building a he.dihv. tiohle , (mhI (earing nation one member of thc'council 
even held that "the resi ue of a i hild from bad conditions was the primary object 
of the kindergarten ' "^^i 

I his List I laim. however, was probably not a true statement of the view held 
by most ac tive membiTs of the \ Inion Ms executive and its directors, as shown 
in the intr(Hlu( tion, physnal .md moral improvement was not the only aim of 
the rnovement f Toe be I was <i teacher I'he kindergarten was in essence an 
ediH adonal institution, though as yet only a handful of people, even a handful 
of (»<lu( .itionalists. h.id grasped the concept of the intellectual training of the 
pre SI hool (hild. indeed, publu acicptance of the concept did not become 
wiilrspread tdl idter World War II This lack of general awareness of the 
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, cduciitional Aurposf ami value ol kirulcrgartcns . coupial wiih the very cvklcnt 
nccxi for rrhysical arftl* siKial assistance to needy children and families, led 
iTieviiahly to the Icindergarten iiiovenient being linked with philanthropy Khough 
iKe wealthy, prohahly. would never have eontrihuled dircelly to the eduealiort 
ol the small slum child, many l)( them were prepared to eonirihute to his 
physical b<.M!c/mcnl and his nuirai uplift partly fr^^im reasons of eompassion. 
partly frorn^asons ()>t expediency, as kindergart(5ns were djeaper and safer 
than gaols^s an early historian ot the NSW Kindergarten Union suecinctiy^ 
remarked 

•\ irv for rclori)! Vn nliRation would hfcvc been at that (inie unheeded, but i( was 
lODiparaUvelv easy t<) arouse interest in the l ondilions ol ncgk-eled children and the 
imniincnl danger t)i larrjk)nisni 

The educational aim rieeessilalctl the provismn of trained kindergarteners. 
The voluntary helper hacj. her place, so lafcr did the social worker and the 
nursfng sister, hut trained etiucators were the prime essential, and preferably 
women trained under the eye and according to the standards of the educ:riion 
commitec ot the Union I hat such students, the kindergarteners of the future, 
-wtHdd have the philanthropic interests of the movement at heart was assumed, 
and nghtiv assumed No one uninterested m the total welfare of the small, 
tilten smelly, slum child and of his poor, often ijinoranl familv. would have 
been prepared to take up such a eareer. especially at the tiny salary jusi men 
turned HieMrequently postulated dicbolomy^n the early pre school rnoveruent 
between philanthropists and educationalists d(K's not. H) my mind, oiisl Withm 
the early Union it is not possible to separate the philanthropist from tfje edu 
c ationalist. one s\.as both ^ 

The task t)t training kindergarteners was tackled by the Union almost from 
Its inteption h.arly \ W> the Vfctonan l-.ducation Department put forward 
a scheme whereby training would be m the band^ of a kindergarten hoard, 
comprising representatives of the Melbourne 1 eachers College sub primary 
sec tu)n and the Union's education committee I'he Union, however, was not 
then prepared to become involved with the education deparlmenf*^' antl at that 
lime re}ecte(i even l)r Smyth's otter of rooms at the teachers college for lec 
tures One member of louncil l)r Charles Strong, former Presbyterian mm 
ister and founder of the Australian ( "burch resigned because of this decision 
Instead, the Union decided that Manon Cbamplm should givo lectures to kin 
dergarten students and that, the Collingwotxi Mission Kindergarten should he 
used for practical training Mrs Champlin was appointed supervisor of all tree 
kindergartens m June \'^>W\ and in August the leachers and Schools Regis 
tration Board recogni/ed this kindergarten as a training school for 'sub 
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priin.jrv iCtith^T'*' ^ * ' ^i*-' three possible classilKalions for rcgislcj-cJ icachcrs 
rcdthc.d no lower than (his ) > . 

lo qualitv for cnlrv into the Tnion's first training' school, a girl required a 
Junior F*ubhe that is a Year 10 pass **** Her mornings were spem in 'practical 
work with the children' and her afternoons at lectures in 

the varicius sub)ctts thai lonsimik- the ihcorv ol tht* svstcm f irst there is psvihologV . 
and f r(K-bel s philosDphv as lound'in his Mother IMav thni Naiurc Studv. lessons 
in ihi^ thenrv and prai tKff of (he (iilts and Ouupatuuis paper /oldinn .ind cutting, 
d;.uving, fniHlellinK. v^i'avmg. sewing, baskctrv and so forth With these subjctts 
go singu))i, phvsuaUuluirv. and games, special work m drawing'and ioh)Ur work, 
and fihallv (he slmlv o| vhiUlren's literature, programme work .rtid method 

When Marion ( 'hainplin ^'ave thisoudine ol what sounds like a vcrv crovvdetl 
vUriKuluin. in Mav MK)*>, she added'thal so far six students were enrolled and 
that each paid 1 1"^ 1"^/ a vear m tees 

Hv ihe'end of that vear. as Snivth and Miss Vyx- nia> well have foreseen, the 
I'moi^was worrietl Iheir trwlning for the first year ot the two year course 
seemed adetjiiate and m capable hands, but hiow, could thev ensure practical 
training in schools for the second year when experience W(_th and observatrtm 
ol children up to eight, years old w'as necessary* And how could the t^nion. 
whose total Huoine tor the vear was 1 1 14 meet the expenses ol training In 
December PXH> thev again opened negotiations with Smyth On the assurance 
thai the hree KindergarterV rntrHi Ir^tning Institute would maintain its own 
indepemleiH e 

An agreement was readied the I'nion supervisor was to lecture to kinder 
garten stuilents in the rooms wfiich tfie I'nion rented in the Coloni.d Mutu.d 
jhnlding. rmon students were i^j-^ilend the stale college for iheir sub pminarv 
lectures, in .ulditKMi the supervisor, and oc i asionaljv a dlreiior. were to give 
leitiires at the volleve to departmental as well as to I'nion stuilents I'nion 
students would reieive their sub primarv prauical training- in the infant depart 
i^ieijts of slate siliooN, under the su[H-rvision ol M;ss I've, while selected 
I riion kimlergartens (our ol them weie availableMO departmental students 
wiihMrs ( liarnplin as their supervisor l ees of I'mon students were reduced 
It) } 10 \{) per annum, fiall o| whu h was paid over hv the I nion to the 
I du^ ation I )e[>aT tment 

On this h.isis, tin- state government via the lului ation Department made the 
I nion an annual y'l.iui oftfie theuf^ihstantial sum oj 1 l-tMM) per annum One 
i.ondition of diis v'lant was that where possible the I nion was to underlak<^ 
kiiuleryarten work in uCvhes II was in response to (his requirement that the 
( olIinvwtxMl Rk hmond, -and North Melbourne v reches affiliated with the 
I ninn while i tnidren liom the i^rahran v ret fie were admitted to the nearbv 
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Hornbrook kindergarten. Mrs Dtfakin formally accepted the government grant 
and its conditions in /uly 1910.^'* She noted inter alia that, though the govern- 
ment money could be used for the support of free kindergartens and for the 
salaries of kindergarten teacher§.^it was not to be used for the training of 
students or for the 'expense of any' training institution'. The Victorian Edu- 
cation Department— that is. Frank Tate%ssured by John Smyth and Emeline 
Pye_yvhich had been instrumental in persuading the government to makeitle 
grant to the Union, did not favour the.idea of a separate kindergarten training 
college .^^ In their view, the education of the child was one whole process, a 
total undertaking, and it should be undertaken throughout by one instrumen- 
tality, fhey^id not intend funds channelled through the Education Department 
to, be used to, set up a rival training establishnt^nt. 

The 1910 arrangement, which appears to an outside observer to have been 
fair and sensible, did not last. Before a year had passed, it was the apparent 
cause of a major upheaval within the Union, and within five years the whole 
joint Union-department training, scheme had been abandoned amid mutual 
recriminations. 

The 'trouble within the Union seems to have stemmed from the position of 
Pvlrs Champlin. the supervisor. After the first formal executive was elected in 
March 1910. Mrs Champlin no longer held her former position, as a member 
of the old sub-committee, on the education committee. Mrs Champlin therefore 
resigned, saying, possibly with truth, that being on neither e?^ecutiVe nor edu- 
cation committee, she could not 'keep in touch with the work'.-'^ On beir^& 
assured that this situation would be rectified, she agreed to withdraw he» 
resignation, and she was present at an executive meeting on 2 August 1911 
though only 'by invitation'." At this meeting a letter was read from 22 directors 
and assistants expressing their support of Mrs Champlin. and fhc executive 
was ^unanimous in its confidence in her and in recognition of her worth'. The 
word 'unanimous' seems dubious, as both Miss Henderson, convener of the 
education committee, and Dr Smyth, one of its members, were on the exec- 
utive, and the education committee was, in fact, highly critic;il of Mrs Cham- 
plin 's work as supervisor.'^" (No one. then or later.^ seems to have doubted her 
dedication to kindergarten ideals, or her own capacity as a kindergarten teacher.) 

One student, so the education committee's report stated, had been doing her 
practical training for 18 weeks with a young, inexperienced director, without 
one visit from the supervisor, there were 32 kindergarten students training in 
1911 (this number including the departmental students) yet Mrs Champlin, 
despite requests from the convener, had submitted reports on only nin^ of 
them. The concern of the education committee is .understandable; the whole 
standing of the Union with the Education Department, their own credibility as 
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serious educationalists with rigorous and rigorously enforced standards was, 
they felt, being jeopardized by someone whose heart was not in the training 
scheme and whose behaviour as supervisor they castigated as 'unsystematic 
and unmethodical'. They added, for good measure, that Mrs Champlin *iook 
too many holidays'. 

It,is not easy to reconcile these criticisms with the evidenrEftthusiasm of the 
su'p^jrvis'or's account of her training course only two years earlier, before the 
Education Department was involved. One could assume, though without evi- 
dence, that her enthusiasm had waned as the arduous everyday routine of- 
lecturing and supervision overwhelmed her. It seems more probable, however, 
to postulate that Mrs Champlin did not favour the Union's training agreement 
with the Department. Mrs Champlin had been a member of Annie Westmore- 
land's i>taff in the RKTS in the comfortable suburb Of Kew; she was a rhember 
of the Incorporated Association of Secondary Teachers of Victoria and sat on 
its .committee considering primary and sub-primary work/*^ The fees at the 
RKTS ^^re £2/2/- a term — that is, nearly £17 for a two-year course in a period 
when there were four terms in a year. The Union's fees for a course at the 
Collingwood Kindergarten originally £15/15/-, werenow £10/10/- per annum. ' 
Such high fees were possible only for daughters of well-to-do parents. Did 
Mrs Champlin not fancy initiating the more plebeian daughters of a less affluent 
daks into kindergarten work? Was she one of those who could not equate 
Froebel's 'gardens' with aj^^|ialt playgrounds? (Yet her own Collingwood 
Mission Kindergarten was far from horticultural!) It is a pity that it is not 
kmWn'^ if the student who went unsupervised,, for 18 weeks was a departmental 
or a Union student; similarly whether the nine ort whom Mrs Champlin did 
submit the required reports were the Union students among the total enrolment. 
Be that as it may, the fact is clear that by mid- 191 I Mrs Champlin no longer 
satisfied the Union's education committee, now committed to its training 
agreement with the Education Department. 

On learning their precise criticisms of her, Marion Champlin promptly re- 
signed for the second and fmal time. Mrs Deakin, president, Mrs Wischer, 
secretary, and Mrs McMillan, executive member, resigned with her, accusing 
the education committee of disloyalty to the Union. Passions ran high. Finally, 
the Union council — a smaller and much more powerful body then than now— 
intervened. Their investigations assured them that the education committee 
was guilty of no disloyalty as their report appeared to have been well grounded, 
as it was made privately to the executive and not to the outskle world, and as 
the vommittee clearly had at hqart the best interests of the Union in its training 
capacity Z**^ 

The education committee being once again restored to favour withdrew its 
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blanket resignation; the vacant post of supervisor was advertised, while Miss 
Mary Lush, Miss Wilson's assistant at Carlton, temporarily filled the breach— 
for the first, but by no means the last» time coming to the Union's rescue in ^ 
time of need. The vacancies for president and secretary remained. The council, 
in a crucial vote, divided evenly on the issue of whether the president and 
secretary should be asked to reconsider their resignations. The two women, 
finding to their chagrin that they did not have the strqng support-they had 
expected, lot their resignations stand.^' A new president, Mrs Robert Harper, 
and a new secretary, Mrs T.A. a'Beckett, were elected, and the education 
committee's recommendation of a new supervisor for 1912, Miss Ethel Lett, 
was accepted. _ 

Looking back over nearly 70 years, what is to be made of this unfortunate 
fracas? It is clear thM the defective constitution of the Union was much to 
blame. Marion Champlin had not been on the education committee sincQ May 
1909, nor on the executive since. March 1910. When she ceased to be director 
of the Collingwood Mission Kindergarten, and became supervisor of Union 
kindergartens in June 1909, the Union was undertaking alone its teacher train- 
ing program, for which she was responsible. Arrangements made subsequently 
with the Education Department must have been made without her official 
participation in discussions or her formal consent or dissent. Whether or not , 
Mrs Champlin^ resented her exclusion from the decision-making process, her 
real objection seemed to be to the whole concept of joint training , to the sharing 
of facilities and «taff, to combining a large, inclusive state bureaucracy with 
^a small, specialist, .voluntary body. The Union's defective constitution had 
made possible the fait accompli with which she was presented, which required 
her to bb partly responsible for the pre-school training of state as well as Union 
students, but not wholly responsible for the training of cither. 

The constitutional weakness of the Union was as clear to contemporaries as 
it is today, and a new constitution was drawn up without delay. The relevant 
sections of this 1912 constitution were firstly, that the convener of the edu- 
cation committee was to be ex officio on the executive (Miss Henderson was 
there only because the council had elected her personally); secondly, that the 
supervisor was ex officio on the education committee, though without a vote 
on matters 'affecting her own position and duties'; and thirdly, that she might 
'by her request only' attend, but not vote at, executive meetings. In short, she 
was the paid employee of a voluntary organization, but the Union in this way 
would be able to use her expertise and advice to the full, while she, on her 
side, would be able to keep in touch with the work'. 
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Chapter 2 

The Training Problem 1912-17 



Under the wise, mature guidance of Mrs Robert Harper, backed by the vigour 
and sharp intelligence of Mrs T.A. a 'Beckett, the FKU picked itself up and 
continued on its way. But the path ahead was not a smooth nor an easy one. 
There was a new supervisor, an unknown^ quantity, with the unenviable task 
of taking the place of Marion Champlin who, only a few months before, had 
receiyed such a vote of confidence from her directors and assistants. There 
was the recurring worry of relations, with the Education Department and the 
whole question of the training of students; and there was the unfortunate 
impression of di^nsion within the ranks given to the outside world^ which 
the Union depended for its charitable contributions. 

The loss at one blowJate in 191 1 of three members of the executive, in- 
cluding both president and /secretary , was not a matter to be easil)/ forgotten 
^ven with the goodwill of all parties. Unfortunately this goodwill did not exist 
on both sides. Early in 1912, the Pitzroy Creche-Kindergarten withdrew from 
affiliation with the Union'; iLs local committee president was Mrs Deakin, and 
its secretary Mrs McMillan. In her letter formally withdrawing the kindergar- 
ten, Mrs McMillan gave as the Committee 's reason *that the policy of the Union 
has become of too educational a nature for the successful carrying out of a 
philanthropic rfiovcment'. The Union executive and council were naturally 
perturbed at this and appointed a sub-committee to inqi^ire into the charge. In 
May, the sub-committee produced the gratifying report: 

r , ^ • 

AllhQugh the educational standard has been raised, yet after a careful and thorough 
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invesiigation, the gocnl results of the Kindergarten had been abundantly proved by 
the improved conditions of the honics and children of the very poorest classes.', 

' M Hansen, writing in July (>f^ the same year, supported their view, saying 
that 'the missionary and philanthropic work has been greatly extended annd is 
as active as cver'^ 

However the matter did not end there, In October, an article appeared in 
The Herald which, after an introductory account of the foundation and aims 
of the llnion, devoted most of its space to statements by Mrs Deakin, Mrs 
Wischer and Mrs McMillan, all derogatory of the Union's present work and 
lending, whether or not deliberately, to rob it of much public support and 
-sympathy which, to repeat, were based on.its philanthropic appeal. 'Departure 
from the hroebelian principles of child culture discouraged all who had the real 
interests at heart*, wrote Mrs Deakin, and accused the kindergartens of be- y 
coming formal and instructional, places where children are taught as in state 
schools, rather than having their 'budding tendencies playfully fostered'. Mrs 
Wischcr went further, saying that 'the true Free Kindergartener i.s . . . a mis- 
sionary 'first and a teacher afterwards', She deplored 'the tendency to form^ 
regular classes* and stated that the kindergarten movement was originally in- 
tended 'lobe largely philanthropic, formed chiefly to bring sunshine and love 
mio man\ otherwise dreary little lives'. Mrs McMillan used the fact that the 
IWiion reported annually to the Education Department as evidence that affi- 
hajled kindergartens were 'to a great extent under the control of the Education 
Department* Sentiment, love, sympathetic suggestion and 'the great mother 
spirit' were, she said, being replaced by Yigid rule and discipline'.^ 

To thesecharges, the Union executive made a full and prompt reply. With 
the sole exception of Marion Champlin, they said, all original directors re- 
mained at their kindergartens and had 'not altered their aims nor their methods' 
With the sole exception of F^t/roy, no local committee had protested. The 
government grant received through the Hducation Department necessitated an 
annual report to that Department; local committees and all subscribers also 
\ received annual reports, the Department had the right, no less than committees 
and public, to know how funds were spent A special I^KU sub cotiimittee had 
recentlv found no diminution in the philanthropic work and spirit of the kin- 
dergartens FinallVv iTOebel himself was an educationalist 

Mo did not bflicvc in h;ipha/ard management nor in allowing children merely to do 
.is thrv like Ilic edut ation commitlee have held by Ihc views and methods of 
Irocbel throughout, knowing how easy it is for any voluntary charitable organisation 
to de>icncratc mo more scntimenialism, or to bc( ome slipshfxl in management, they 
.have insisted (rom the begrnnrng on the employment of framed kindergarteners and 
on the thorough supervision ot the work We should be failing in our duty to the 
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noble bami o\ wDrkcrs in and under ihc Union if wc allowcil any section ot the public 
lo ihink that the highest wellarc of the chiKJren under our charge has not been always. 
IS not now, and will not be at all times. ourUJeepcsl and most press mg concern. 

This particular exchange seems lo have ended al this point. The work went 
on, volunlary helpers attended faithfully, local ^eonimiifecs raised funds, di- 
rectors and assistants remained at their posts, an mcreasing number of" students 
applied for training By the outbreak of World War \ there were in Melbourne 
20 tree kindergartens; pleasingly they included two new kindergartens in 
Fil/roy, one connected with the Presbyterian Church^, the other with the rebuilt 
creche m Napier Street / There would seem to be no doubt about the continuing 
stress on philanthropic work The St Kilda Free Kindergarten moved in 1913 
to a poorer area, bringing 'under its' influence some of the poorest and most 
neglected m the ncighbourhoiKl*. At Carlton, a 'boot fund' was established 
^enabling struggling mothers to keep little lect<i:omfortable during the winter*. 
At Montague, there was an appeal forelothing In that very poor suburb [where) 
most of the homes reveal dire want'.** Conscious of the anomalous position it 
'presented to the public with one foot in the philanthropic and one in the edu 
calional camp, the Union carefully defined a kindergarten as 'neither a nursery 
school, a playground, noFa school but a LX)mbination of the three for it aims 
at the all-round development of the child through educative play'/' 

Meanwhile the problem of training the kindergarteners who were to conduct 
the Kindergartens along true hrocbclian lines rcmaineil. The Union \ education 
eomViillee was not entirely happy aft)ut its close relationship with the lulu- 
cation \)eparttnent. An annual report was one thing; but undue control or 
infTbcficc was quite another The arrangements made with the teachers college 
in 1910 continued when Miss Lett replaced Mrs Champlin as supervisor In 
1912 there were 40 students training with the Union and in 1,913, 52'"; these 
included the Fulucation Department's sub primary trainees At the rate the 
kindcrgartc^ns were multiplying there was,*despitc this pleasing intake, a short 
age of directors and assistants Miss Henderson stressed not only the personal 
qualities required in a kindergartener but also the need for *lhe best possible 
lectures and demonstrations f rom the best possible lecturers who can enthuse 
their students not only with the purely intellectual part of their training but who 
can inspire them with sympathy V" 

In an effort to provide more opportunity for students to gain sub primary 
training, the Union asked several leading independent girls schools if they 
'wDulil accept Its studvMils for their practical experience'*', hoping that such a 
scheme would have the side effect of interesting senior pupils in undertaking 
kindergarten work fhc response to this suggestion was not encouraging, prob 
ably because of tlie Union's known link with the state training college; John 
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Sniylh, meanwhile, was becoming increasingly dissalisfiecl with racilijics 
availahlc for Union sludcnLs al his stale ce^llege If (he Union inlendcd to 
continue co operating with the college, he said, the buildings there should be 
enlarged to include more lecture space and a commop room for kindergaiicn 
trainees Mc asked the council of the Union to support a deputation hy him, 
as principal of the college, to the government for funds for improved facilities* 
He hastened to assure the Union that such support, now, would not precluiJe 
the Union from later, if it 'wished, opening a training college of its own, 
possibly with a residential hostel attached Hansen supported Smyth: after all, 
the government via the slate college provided a major part of the kinder- 
garientrs' training and the Union therefore had every nghranti reason to urge 
the government to improve and enlarge the college's* 'overtaxed' premises 
The condition of the government grant to the Union which prevented any part 
of that annual IHKX) heing used for training virtually forced the Union to make 
extensive use of state training facilities; this condition having hcen made f>y 
government, (he Union coulil reasonably support the state college in^asking 
govornmenl assistiinec with accommoilation 

On the I'Kl coiVkM, one objection wits raised to Smyth's suggestion /namely 
that the time w\is inappropriate for the Union to be seen\)penly working with 
the f-.dutation Dcpartment in an appeal to government, because of criticism of 
the Union as lommg uureasingly under the inf luence of the department and 
emphasi/ing the lulucattonal side of the work to the detriment of (he mis 
sionarv and phtlanthropit ' This objection was not supported,' however, and 
SIX members of the LounctI were appointed, with Smyth, as a deputation to the 
f*remier I be ineliision of Mrs Harper and Rev Detterich. of the ( olhngwood 
Mission Kindergarten loca! eommiltee, on the deputation may have served to 
allav the tears of the philanthropically minded puhlic In the event, the de 
piilation saw the Minister of I'ducation who made sympathetic noises; no action 
resulted '* 

There is eviderKe of some friction hetween the Union and the Department 
over the working of the training arrangements, though its exact nature 

IS not clear In I ^> H a revised plan was drawn up hy the Department and 
heavilv crilKi/ed hv the Union Though it is douhtful if these revised pro 
posals were ever fuit into effect, the Union evidently felt (hat the Department 
was trving to exercise too much control in setting standards, allocating student 
teacher^ to practising kindergartens, and in assessing students In August o\ 
that vcar. 'l rank Tate who had kept verv much in the hackground. hut whi), 
as Director of f cliuation, was ultimately responsible heing aware through 
Smvth of growing hoslilitv to the Department within the Union, spoke at the 
Union s annual meeting and attempted to allay their tears; 
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In the JtlininistraliDM ol the l^DVcniiiK'ni | gr.uit ami ihc whole organisalion of ils 
phildnihropiL ami cclutalional work ihcrc was evcrv tlcsirc on ihc pari ol the lulu 
cation l)<;parlnicni to give a tree hanii to (he Union "* 

Smyth and late were in faet in the traditional elell stick They were not 
hcippv with the existing arranj»enients tor training kindergarten teaehers. the 
agreement, even if earned out eonscienliously and wholeheartedly and toler- 
antly by both sides, was at best a messy eomproniise Yet, if the Union was 
pushed too far by the Department in it>s desire to order and tidy up the situation, 
there was the possibility that the Union might break its i^s wiiNthe Department 
and attempt to set up its own training insiiiulion. similar to the college which 
the NSW Union had been conducting for some years 'Dien the Department 
would have no control at all over the training ol the Union \ student kinder- 
garteners, and the UHjon\ free kinciergariens might well be closed to state 
sub primarv students BVjjles. a sepai^ML* kindergarten training college would 
impose an intolerable strain^A^n the UnioVs finances; the quality of training, 
they tclt. would undoubtedly decline, and Ultimately the whole young, hopeful, 
but vulnerable union edifice might colliipsc Smyth and Tate knew too well 
the value of kindergarten training as part of the cducatiop of young children 
to lace this prospect without dismay / 

Union and Department continued to work together in an atmosphere of 
growing dissatisfaction throughout I^>I4 when total student numbers reached 
f)^ 1'he Uni(Mi was particularly distressed about the placement of depart 
mental students in Union kindergartens [he girls were a great help, they 
acknowledged, but they were moved from kindergarten to kindergarten two 
or three limes a year which disrupted the work atid unsettled the children, as 
well as creating extra labour for a director who Ifad periodically to 'break in' 
now- students In addition, they had holidays and examinations, and who was 
to take their place its usetui off siders in the kindergartens then * Voluntary 
helpers we7e willing, but it was unfair to expect them to appear only occasion 
ally on an irregular basis Most importantly, these departmental trainees were 
sub primarv students who would work ultimately in the infant deparunents of 
slate schools, the UnuMi was voncernecl prunanly with the training ot its own 
students for its own kindergartens"* Ifnion ob}ections had slung Smyth, late 
in P>n. into suggesting that if the Union would not cooperate in making 
several free kindergartens available lor departmental students, (hen the state 
would open its own practising kindergartens '"^ Iliis was probably a threat 
rather tluui a serious prcnnise. but it serves to illustrate the deterioration in 
relations between the two bodies The Hducation Department, Smyth in par 
ticular, solidly supported by l-.meline Pye. had played a vital role in founding 
(he Union N(^w, that selfsame Union had only iwo departmcfital representa 
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lives on ilvcKi'cudvo, and appc-arcd lo make uscoi the l)cparimenl solely tor 
piirp(^*s ot receiving iht* government grimt 

Smvih ami Fate had seen (he tree kindergartens as (he first rung on a splendid 
ladder of total etUication lor children; *now the Union wa.s refusmg to play the 
pan as*>igned to ii Ihe situation, Smyth lelt. was intolerable. The Union, he 
wrote to late . should never have meddled in teaeher training For Smyth , there 
was a deeper griel. too He loved his state training college; indeed it was, in 
lis eK\(»ling form, virtually his creation Smyth saw it as 'the formative influ- 
ence in the protv'sslonal training ot teachers alMcachcrs. but JJ)r union 
s^udenl.s u was not (he only, nor even the major, influenee They eame a.s 
passers through, their theory there was divorced from their theory under liicir 
oWn supervisor, and troni their practical work in the free kindergartens This 
made a motkerv ol the coQcept ot^onc educational editice 

l-inallv Sifiyth elected to try Mrong arm taaivs^d present the recalcitrant 
Union with an ultiii^iatum A brief, formal announcement, really a more ex- 
treme variation of the hM^ proposals, was presented to the Union late in 
1^14 It began with the uncompromising statement that 'the whole arrange- 
ments tor the training of students both in theory and practical work shall be m 
the.hands of the l^rint ipal of the teachers Uollege'. and continued in this vein. 
Iho Union wouUl be virtually powerless to innuencc,the training of the girls 
who were to staff its own kindergartens The concession was that the 
untoiv supervisor and selected directors ( 'selected ' by the principal of the coU 
lege) were to give some lectures at the state college 'l*his was unacceptable to 
the Union, and in November Smyth resigned from , the union executive' and 
educ.ition committee 

( here were three possible courses open to the Union It could have accepted 
the ultimatum, it could have worked for a compromise, some arrangement 
which would have given it more influence and a greater^iay. or it could attempt 
the complete training of Kindergarten students by itself The first possibility 
being unacceptable and the second having been tried and found unworkable, 
the third remained For a small, impoverished organi/alion, it seemed out of 
the question the Union's total income in U>14 15 wajt just over 1 ^6(XH^ and 
this included the government grant of IKKK) which was nol available for 
training expenses Staff, equipment, and accommodation would be needed 
t>robably awareness of these apparently insurmountable difficulties had led 
Smvth and late to lake their uncompromising stand; now their bluff was called 
(he Union, under tho leadership of two strong minded women. Mrs (later 
l.adv) Baldwin Spencer, wife of the well known anthropologist, and Mrs 
a'Beckctt. (ogeOier with the implacable, and infinitely capable. Miss Isabel 
Henderson, sevcqt'd its connection with the F.ducation Department 'llie acting 
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supervisor. Miss Irene McMcckin, lornicrly .ts Stslcr Vcrc. iiirccii>r ol ihc 
(\Hlingw()(xl Mission Kindergarten, siipportcil their decision, writing in 
December 1914 lo Mrs ^'Beckett. 'I guess lor all ol us (he great temptation is 
to lake the line ol least resistance in our desire lor peace but there is such 
a thing as belie! in a cause and that involves loyalty V'** 

In 1915 and 1 916. there was no two vear kindergarten course conducted by 
the rnu)n The I'nion un(lertook .i course lor voluntary helpers and another 
lor Sunday, school tCtichers. its one year course lor a 'governess ccrlllicate* 
also continued, but none of these students was qualilied lor state registration 
as a sub primary teacher However, the City l^ree Kindergarten was still made 
available for practice and demonstration to departmental sub primary trainees 
and. in 1 9 1 S and 1916. Mary l ush lectured to these girls , it the te.ichers college 
Halt the lees ol the Tnion students doing their second year in I9I.S was handed 
over, as it had been previously, by the Department to the I 'nion. which needed 
the monev lor its supervisor's salary 

I he atmosphere at the time of parting was not happy, there was understand 
able bitterness and suspicion on both sides f ate, who alter all had many other 
irons m the fire more important to him than the training ol kinderg.irteners, 
wr()ie to the I nion th*it he trusted that now 'the executive and local comnuttces 
niav be able to lend their energies towards the efficient administr.ition of the 
ItK.d kuuiergartens rather im[)lving that they h^d failed to do this m the 
past fhe Tnion smarted with its inability, lor the time being, to provide, or 
to take part in the provision of. tt trainingf Course for kindergarteners leading 
to Slate regisiratiini 

Yet ihev did not believe that thev had had anv choice but to *go out into the 
wiliierness alone", nor that the true l^roebelian ethos could be imbibed bv 
stuilents .It a state training institution Imvc vears belore. Marion (*hamplin 
appears to have retogni/ed the incompatibilitv of Union and Department, four 
vears belore. similar views had inspired some part ol Mrs Deakin's impas 
sioned outburst in I he ficnild I lie Unionists were, alter all. muldle cl.tss 
wofnen oL their period and. possiblv unconseioiislv. thev saw kinilergarten 
leathers as voung women ol their own background who shared their own^ 
values ,inil whose parents could pav substantially lor their training Simil.trlv 
ihev (.oulil not equate their I roebelian ideal ol gardens lor little children, where 
growing plants were tcnderlv nurtured .ind gently guided, with the assumeil 
li>rm.d regimentation and stark, asphalt playgrounds of the state schools 

1 he decision onie taken, the I'nion lost no lime in org.ini/ing ti complete 
two ve.ir tr.tining course of its own " I'he lirst idovc. in August 191 was lo 
rent two rooms in Clyde House'** as the present olliee in the -Colonial Mutual 
Hiiildmg was ijuite in.ulecju.ite tor te«Khing. even on a temporary basis fhe 
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cilikalion coniMiillco ihon ilrcw up iIcUuUhI plans lor il.s indepcndcnl two-year 
course, lo Stan under ihc l^nionN uicoming supervisor in. 1917 Finally in 
Au):usi 1<M7. this course received the approval of the Registration Board ,of 
the ^'ouncil lor Public Instruction, thus ensuring that successful candidatcii 
would become registered sub primarv ti'Uchers lliis was a major hurdle 
surmounted, without this registration, union trained kindergarteners could not 
have obtained positions in anv state or independent sub-pnmary schools or 
divisions ol schools, and kindergarten v^ork would have been cut off from the 
mam stream ol educ*ition a prospect .is unwelcome to the Uniwn as It was to 
the Departnicnt I he chiet credit lor the organization of this course and the 
securing ol registration must untloubtedly be given to Isabel Henderson; one 
can onlv marvel at the skill, time, and detlication of this remarkable woman, 
renienibering that at this period she was the lull-time principal ol one ol Mel- 
bourne s leading girls schools 

Smvih had not changed his views On hearing o\ the proposed two-year 
c()urse in 1916, lie wrote satllv to Tate 

1 1 IS . J vriMi [)jiv thai the I nion should umlert»ike any training at all, seeing thai 
ihe leathers ( olleve i> willing.' u> tram alt kinils o\ students, more especially is it 
.\ [>itv seeinv ih.tt all the nionev (he Kindergarten Union receives is iicedcil tor 
kind(*rv'arteii wiuk 1 thrnk (he Department is interested in this matter seeing (hat 
II vMves ihe I iiimi a lar^ie finnual j^rant " 

It might have been possible lor the Department to have the grant withdrawn, 
indeed, eorrespi^ulcnce between the Minister of lulucation and I ale suggests 
that ihjs was considered Ihe Departr^ent linally decided that, as the Union 
would not give up its intention to tram its own students, the best educational 
politv was lor them to retain their grant, while the registration board would 
ensute adequate prolessional standards This anomalous situation, whereby 
the I nion. though it had no prolessional link with the l:ducation Department, 
received its t'overnnienl grant via that department, continuetl till 1944 

Ihe pratlical tfaining lacilities previously provided ffir departmental stu 
dents in the ( itv l-ree Kindergarten continued till t9IH'\ hut Irom 1917. when 
iheii own two vear course began, the Union relused to permit their supervisor 
to Ici ture. tis she t)ail done under the nU\ arrangement, at tne teachers college ^ 
I his ant'cred not onlv Smvth. wh{) rather tjuaintiv described the decision as 
sudden and unexpected . but also I ate w ho now emerged lr{)m the shad(*ws 
and wrote otlk lallv as Director of ['.ducation to Mrs a'Heckett ^' 

f or mvsell I have ^'ivfii up Irving' iind^AtTinJ whv it is so ddtu ult in VKion.i to 
hnnv about reasuriahle i n operation ol those whooiivlu U) he working disinterestedly 
Inr the k'ood .)! rdu^alion ihe best nt niv beliel the I (hu ation Department has 
ihroui.»hou( iliis business iried to be hel(>lul and svinpaihetu II the members of the 
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f'roc Kindcrganen I'nion k\o not. wish (o avail ihenisclvcs oi ihc tacililios' provided 
by the f)eparti<icnt 1 shall certainly di) nothing further U) induce ihcni to do so A 
very ^eat amount ot time of senior officials has been devoted to the affairs of the 
Tnion time which I now see could have been very inueb better spent developing . 
our own work 

For some years, not surpnsingly, communicatjon between Union-and- 
f)cpartmcnt was rare atid formal, each going its own way For the Umon;this 
meant a new. independent venture, which for long was to absorb r\iuch of its 
Itmc. effort, and resources Luckily, in 1917. another of the recurrent worries 
of the first ten years reached a happy solutii)n; the problem of a satisfact()ry 
supervisor 

Marjon (^hamphn\ successor was Miss fithcl Lett\ she remained only two 
years with the 'Union, and her term of office was not a happy one Miss Ixit 
was an Ftnghsh woman, and her immediate reaction IQ Melbourne's kinder- 
gartens was cnlical Only a fragment of one of her reports remains, but it is 
dated as early as April 191 2^',, so vhc would seem to have been rushing (o 
judgment In it. she compjaincd of 'lack of correlation in the work*; of loo 
little 'nature study* (Where could they study it'^ one wonders); of too little 
attention to the particular interests of small boys, of insufficient time given to 
moral training, to the development of the qualities of unselfishness, obedience, 
and courtesy; Of insufficient music in the kindergartens Interestingly, she 
wrote There is a lack of spontaneity among the children owing to the teacher 
telling the children what to d/) instead of allowing the children to discover for 
themselves and suggest the necessary actions* Her implied belief in sdf-di- 
rection makes her a pioneer (n the pre sch(K)l world of 1912 Miss Lett con- 
cluded her report by mentioning that the directors and assistants had asked her 
to help them with a study of Fr(Kbel 'so that they rnay have a deeper grasp of 
FRK'belian principles' dearjy, by overseas standards', the FKU directors left 
something to be desired, it may well have been the education committee's 
reah/aiion of this which stiffened their resolve to part fropi the F.iducation 
Department and its built in propensity for 'tellinj; the children whal'todo* 
and their realization may well have been sharpened by Miss l.elt's words 

It seems, ho^vever. that some at least of the directors were not happy with 
Miss Lett's criticisms, especially as these were, they aUegcd, made 'pub 
hclv' that IS. one presumes, when they coOld be ovcrhc*urd^ by students, 
perhaps, or parents or members of local committees. In May 1912 a special 
meeting of the cdut.Uion committee was called to consider two letters received 
by the lonvcncr Ihc first, from Miss Lett, complained of the hostility of 
some of the directors towards her, the second, -from Miss Nora Scmmens. 
original director of the Burnley Free Kindergarten and a protegee of Miss 
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Wcsimorclynd. ohjccicd to Miss Lett's criticism of the idircclors and to hpr 
^programmes' that is, to the plan of activities whivh she wished directors to 
lollow in their kindergarten sessions 'I feel', wrote Miss Scmmcns, 'that the 
programmes arc not what kindergarten programmes should be; I coasidcr that 
ihcy Ure no! true to kindergarten principles; they aim more at instruction than 
character building and I cannot conscientiously work with themV Burnley was 
a 'practising' kindergarten for students. Miss Scmmcns asked permission to 
have the students withdrawn This letter, taken in conjunction with Miss lxtl\ 
report written only a month before, is interesting; report and letter, in fact, 
each accuse the other of the same fault Was the problem, perhaps, one of 
personality'^ Was it a case of the 'new broom' \^ Was it a case of resentment of 
an outsider^ We have too hltlc dtKumeniary evidence to attempt an answer, 
and can only follow the course of events as revealed in the education com- 
mittee \ minutes 

Miss Lett, when questioned by the committee on the charges in Miss Sem- 
mcns's letter, made the revealing comment that Miss Scmmcns objected t() her 
(Miss Lett's) 'programmes' because they were 'not adaptable to poorer chil- 
dren' rhis placed the committee in a quandary; it was, we must remember, 
at this period that they were being charged with neglecting the 'philanthropic 
aspects of the work* and sofoHeiting public support Here they saw themselves 
faced with the opposite dilemma to that encountered with Mrs C^hamplin; here 
was a director who was not too little but too much educationally oriented! The 
committee adjourned U)f a few days to consider and finally came up with a 
tiirmula to save all faces Misv Lett was advised to confer more often and 
more closely with her directors, clearly gO(Hl advice in a small beleaguered 
community where unity and co-operation were essential: any crKicism of the 
directors was to be made in private, students were not to be withdrawn Irom 
Burnley A sub committee appointed to consider Miss Scmmcns 's charge that 
the supervisor's programmes were not true to kindergarten principles' inves 
ligaled them and pr(Hluced the aMssunng conclusion that they were so, but that 
they were, pe^rhaps. 'a little above the standard which the children in our 
kindergartens are capable ot reaching * -^^^ They did not 'at all aim more at 
instruction than character buildingV What was in fact recommended was a 
somewhat simplified programme and more freedom lor directors 

In September, the question arose of whether Miss Lett should be appointed 
for another year Fhe education committee agreed that 'though she was not 
strong on the propaganda work of the Lrec Kindergarten movement, nor on 
the missionary side of the work ot the Union, her work in connection with the 
training of students and the carrying out of the work in the kindergartens 
themselves is very gcxnl indeed' Since the disturbance in May. things had 
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hccti vcrv iiukfi more* fKirinonious. anew appoinmicnt ctuiKI no! ho in the best 
intcrcsls of ihc I nion ai ihis junUuro, and winild hosidcs ho unlair lo Miss 
I ci(. wlu) had (akcn over at a vcrv dilluuh (line and was>)usi becoming ac 
UiriKfli/cd She was invitct)4o loniain lor a lurthor twelve months, and M^M 
sccnis to have K'en a relative) v [x.\»eelul vear Perhaps, how<fver. Nliss I.ctl 
was never entirelv happv in her position. Itu in Aujiust ^ she handed in her 
resi^Miation as Ironi the end ot the vear. ^'ivinj: aC'thc reason 'her desire to 
return to I n^dand ' ' ' 

\ fie I nion at onte advertised the vacant pt)st. not onlv in Melbourntj^Svdnoy. 
and Adelaide, hut also overseas, in New Zealand, the I SA. and Canad.i The 
salarv offered was per annum with tr.tvellinj: e\pc*nses o( 1 M) tor ^Kerseas 
^.andidates *^ f thel 1 ell had received ISO annuallv ( 'k\u-lv with the int 
mint'nt poss^)ilitv ol a i-onipletc hreak wrth (he I'.dui.Kion Department, the 
i^omniittee saw die position ot sufx'r visor as verv important indeed I he ap 
[)ointee would not onlv l^e sUfX'rvist)r of .ill the union kinderjzartens . hut she 
would he .dso. if iIk' I fiaf inj: tie with the I)ep.irtmcnt were final Iv severed, the 
()ruui[)al ot a kinder^'arten training institution Ifiev obviouslv expected a verv 
superitir supervisor at suifi a fi.indsome sal.irv 

Alas' tlie situation deteriorated a^'.un I he new appointee. Miss Dora l.mson 
of Svdnev wfio was doin^ posi^'radu.iie work in the Tnilod States wlieii sfie 
was ottered tfie pVjsitmn, w.js wfirmlv recommended hv Svdnev \ f^rotessor 
Anderson for her personal (qualities' If Miss I ett had tailed, at least at first, 
t() ^'et on with her f//A<'( /ru s . Miss l inson seems to liave tailed to jzet on with 
anvone' Within (lirec months of her arrival m March, she was urginj: the 
eduiatit)n lommittee to reduce tfie nunit>crs ot chiKlren in the kinderjzartcns, 
so tti.Jt the rem. under mi^'ht fiave nuue (icrfeu education*'"' Ihc ctlucation 
lommittcc, stun^' hv this, retorted in their report to council that ihev had never 
ilaimctl to j)rovide jKrtcit education . hut ralfier to intJu(*ruc as maiiv cfiil 
dien .IS pt^ssihlc Ihev st.iied that tlicir kindei^artcns were Mrivin^' to do 
j)hilantlu(i[>H w(Mk not [uirelv cduidlional 

Miss I mson. ap[>arentlv with her educational si>:hts set hi^'fiei than was 
le.ilistK in ('\istinv V u tonan ( onditUMis. had carlv issued I ime, I aides tot^.dl 
directors ' loo nuk li time w.»s Ikmii^' wasted . sfie said, there should rxvibe 
a sj)are monuMit I hese learsotiie documents for there wcic two alicrnatiVe 
schemes (oi iisinv eai fi prei unis sciond alh^wed onlv litteen minutes f</i a 
hastv iuikh one si heme .illowed filteen rapturous minutes tor I ree Plav.lthe 
other ordv ten hotfi .il|o|ted onlv five minutes tor .1 Rest Period One cannot 
helf) teeiim' (hat the ilire^tois. at least, mivht have K^juiicd more than tfus' j 

I he whole nutter ot Miss \ mson s mtkisms and her at>proach ti» kinde/ 
j/aiti-n vvtuk was exhaiistivelv dis(. nssed hv thet (Uiiu il at its hme meeting' and 
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the views of the ed^ucation committee were endorsed. Dr Constartce Ellis, 
predictably a staunch education advocate. gav6 her opinion that providing 
'conditions are good and there is enough fresh air. as many children as possible 
should be taken in\ MrHammand. president ophe,SQUth M^ Mission 
Free Kindergarten, observed, that 15 or 20 creche childreni'attended tha> 
kindergarten and ^it was not possible to refuse' th^m. Council agreed that is 
many children as possible should be admitted to kindergartens jis lorfg as the 
regulations of the Board of Health were met. * 

In August 1914. Miss Emson asked for an assistant-supervisor:;** Miss Lett, 
in the second year of her two-year stay, had been granted three bpurs clerical 
assistance a week.'*^ Three names were considered by the executive who, from 
them, recommended to council Irene McMeekin. who had recenily; returned 
from study in England. Miss Emson sppke against this choice, in terms whkh 
cast 'considerable reflection on the training given to our Melbourne kinder- 
garteners'. Several members of council, resenting her remarks, spoke ^armly 
ir> favour of Miss McMeekin, and council supported her appointment rec- 
ommended by the executive. Miss Emson then announced that she Avould 
resign if Miss McMeekin were appointed. To iidapt an old adage-^^he was 

and she did! ^ r . - 

Irene McMeekin, beloved by the original generation of kindergarteners as ^ 
Sister Vere, and by later generations as Mrs Cleverd^n. was a state-trained 
sub-primary teacher from pre-union days, who had had pre-school trainin'g 
under Annie Westmoreland and later in England. Intellectually she,was there- 
fore eminently respectable, while her basic philanthropic motivation as ope of 
the Sisters in the Methodist Mission could not be called in question. Frdm 
August 1914 till mid-1916, while the education committee was absorbed in its ^ 
dispute with the Education 'Department.' the educational side of the Union's 
work fell on her as acting-supervisor. Her approach was gradual , her methods 
those of cO-operation; she made haste slowly, and^e had the itiestimable 
advantage of being a known quantity. She and her tlirectors and assistants 
knew and trusted each other. Under her. som^of the kindergartens introduced 
the new Montessori material*^" and, in all, Froebelian methods were increas- 
ingly practjsed. 'We are not making any drastic changes in our kindergartens', 
she wrote in a reassuring annual report. *but we are endeavouring to move 
forward educationally, and to render our work more lasting and effechive'.^' 

In June 1916 Mrs Cleverdon left for England with her padre-husba?Kl^2, 
the next six months Mary Lush was acting-supervisor— again filling in jn an 
eniergency. It was while these two tried and trusted kindergarteners held the 
day-to-day work of the Union in their capable hands that the education com- 
mittee was able, in peace, to develop its plans for the independent two-year 
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training course, it came into being at the start of 191*7. under the Union's fifth 
supervisor, Miss Jessie Glcndinning.^^ ^ 
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Chapter 3 ... 
The Early Kinderg^ens 1912-20 

What were the early free kindergartens like? How can we, now, visualize them 
in th^ first ten or twelve years of the Union'^ existence? We must, for a start^, 
rid ourselves of the contemporary image of a kindergarten as a place with wide 
windows facing the sun, opening to a broad terrace or verandah and, beyond, 
a grassed or tan-bark area with sand-pit, climbing frames, several tricycles, 
and perhaps, in sun\mer, a shallow, portable paddling-pool. We must eliminate 
the mental impression of bright paint in primary colours, low locl^ers, low 
basins with running water and adjacent small-sized lavatories; so, too, we need 
to banish the small but immaculate stainless-steel kitchen, the roomy store- 
room, the neat, welcoming, yet business-like director's office. You and I are 
visualizing the post- World War II kindergarten; the kindergartens we must 
now consider were those of our parents and grandparents, just before and 
during Worid War I. They present a very different picture. 

In 1918, the WCTU Kindergarten in Richmond opened a much-needed new 
building. The Union was defighted with these fine, ^^weather-proof Rrcfn- 
iscs" J A year earlier, the Fitzroy Creche-Kindergarten had been rebuilt; now 
it was a two-storey building and the big room on the second floor was *open 
to fresh air and sunshine'.^ We may well marvel at the implied state of decay 
of the earlier Richmond building, or regret the implied lack of fresh air and 
sunshine on the ground floor at Fitzroy. Possibly the most lurid account of a 
World War I type kindergarten is that given by Miss Glendinning in 1918^, 
describing the Rokeby Street section of the Collingwood Mission Kindergarten. 

For some time the building has been falling to pieces . . . The woman who cleans 
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the building told mc she baled out ten buclocls of water from the kindergarten after 
a recent rain fall. The rain soaks into the l(x:kers and spoils the contents. Some weeks 
ago. the fence of the adjacent Marine Stores gave way and hundreds of glass bottles 
are strcvdn at one side of the children's playground. 

Such condition.s were considered unacceptable even in those Spartan days; the 
Rokeby Street kindergarten — it was really only an annexe of the main Cfoll- 
ingwood Mission Kindergartcq — was closed, and the children admitted lo 
Gipps Street where the premises were considcrevl 'quite suitable' except for 
the ^concrete playground'. But jts mere existence and acceptance for some fen 
years remains a relevant fact. 

Indeed, some kindergartens which we^e adversely criticized were neverthe- 
less kept open, the alternative being no kindergarten ajall which was consid- 
ered worse. Thus, in 1919, Dr Helen Sexton, the Union's first medical officer, 
described the City Creche-Kindergarten as *mosl unsatisfactory, mainly owing 
to the building being overcrowded'^ but the need was such that the kindeVgartfcn 
was continued in this same building, to be a source of anxiety for many years 
to' come. . 

Kven kindergartens held in premises specially built for the purpose would 
have seemed stark to us. Records survive from the free kindergarten in Buck- 
hurst Street, Montague, the l.ady Northcote, for instance. In June 1914, two 
local committee members offered to donate a kerosene heater bccau.se on 
visiting they 'had found the room ¥>o chilly and the children looking .so cold 
that they thought there should be some way of warming the room'. Regretfully 
the committee declined this offer because of the risk of fire; the room, it seems, 
was used for Sunday School which had \some very rough and wild young 
people among its scholars'.*' So the Montague pre-sch(K)lers had to be content 
with the 'warm, wo(\llen garments' made by the committee ladies for sale lo 
mothers at low prices 

Already, the introduction to this story has quoted at length Mary Lush's 
assessment of the effects of crowded city life on youhg children and of the 
ways in which a kindergarten could be of benefit to them . All free kindergartens 
in those days were in crowded areas, and Like Miss Lush all directors were 
concerned at the evil effects' of city life on (Children , .setyng the correction or 
alleviation of such effects as one of the main purposes of the kinderartcn. The 
genuine want, the city child's undoubted need t)f help — physical, educational, 
emotional and S(Kial help- permeates the story of the. Union's early years. 
World War I did not improve matters; unemployment increased, prices ro.se, 
wages in days before regular cost-of-living adjustments— lagged behind. In- 
creasing numbers of childrcji seem to have lacke(J adequat'e food and clothing; 
housing conditions deteriorate^; the entry of some mothers into war work left 
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many pre-school children U) ihcir own dcvic^cs, often roaming ihfe streets. In 
ih^firsl, five weeks of its exisicncc, ihc creche opened at ihc Cily Free Kin- 
dergarten in 1915 accepted 108 babies for full-day care^; other crcche-kindcr- 
gartens reported similar large numbers and spasmodic attendance, and opened 
for k)nger than the three customary kindergarten hours.. Miss McMcckin, 
though understanding *lhc circumstances necessitating this, was not entirely 
happy, feeling that mothers should be trained to take some responsibility for 
their children'.'' 

Extra hours posed a problem for directors. If they cared for children for 
longer hours in the kindergarten, how were they to visit homes, as was their 
expected afternoon duty? Yet, on the other hand, how could one visit a working 
rnother? There seemed to V* no doubt as to the value of the visiting policy. 
Many kindergarteners saw themselves as *true social reformers. We begin with 
the child . . and we plant principles that we believe will never be eradicated 
We accompany the child into the home'.** They felt that many mothers 
were *hclpcd and cheered in their hours of difficulty and despondency'*^, and 
derived great comfort from 'the visits of loving women'. A conscientious 
■director might make 30 or 40 home visits a month. Miss Glendinning was very 
impressed with the work of the FKU directors when she became supcrvist)r, 
and was ama/ed at the scope of their activities -not only the actual work with 
the 12(K) children in the kindergartens, hut with the home visiting, the 'guilds' 
or weekly after-school groups for older girls and hoys who had moved on from 
kindergarten to state school, and the monthly mothers meetings The Union 
cyuncil discussed exhaustively in 1917 the aims, value, and conduct of mothers 
meetings J" One after another, representatives of local committees spoke in 
glowing terms of the social and practical benefits conferred by these gatherings 
which were usually mfortiial evenings with sometimes a brief talk on child 
hygiene or management from an outside speaker, like a doctor, dentist, nurse, 
or the supervisor, alter which parents could ask questions and then have a cup 
of tea together 'Without the Union', Miss Olendinning wrote, 'we should 
have the ehildri^n left all day in the streets, picking up dirt in more senses than 
one* " More pragmatic in her approach than Miss McMcckin, she added: 'It 
IS useless to say lh;it mothers should care for these little children. You have 
only to visit the districts where there are no free kindergartens to see how futile 
such a remark really is' 

During the war and immediate post-war years, the directors and their as- 
sistants faced many other problems, not least the shortage of voluntary help- 
ers These girls and women, an integral part of kindergartens since pre-union 
days.^ere in short supply, when wartime activities like the Red Ooss and the 
V AD absorbed many ol them Vet. especially when the supply of students was 
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curtailed during the hiatus between departmental and Union training, they were 
desperately needed-so much so that Miss McMcckin organized a specia 
course for voluntary helpers", and her successor arranged in 1918 for a special 
one-year scholarship for a voluntary helper.'VLcKal committees offered a 
second scholarship, feeling 'that, without the help of the voluntary helpers 
the work of the kindergartens could not be carried on, and that the o fer might 
in some measure help to encourage and stimulate them m their work. 

Still numbers were below requirements and directors found themselves 
imtatingly occupied with domestic chores in their kindergartens. In 191b, 
UK.al ccmihiittees had been asked by the council to make 'adequate arr,nge- 
menls for the preparation of lunch, washing bp and cleaning tl»e Kinder- 
garten r(H,ms m order that the Director and Assistant may not be obliged to ^ 
g.ve undue time to this to the detriment of their purely Kindergarten work^ . ^ 
In most cases this Wms to have been achieved by the employment of ^few 
mothers, paid a>trining sum. to do the domestic work. The close association 
„( these poorer, uneducated women with the trained professionals was inva- 
luable in cementing between kindergarten staff and children's mothers mutual 

• feelings of respect and affection: respeft on the one hand for thoSQ who bore 
the burden of poverty and ceaseless- toil, and on the other for thC skill and 
dedication of the expert. One woman was desolate, fearing that in s^ome way 

• she ^hust have displeased her director who had not askqd her to scrub .the bare 
boards of .he kindergarten floor, a task she regarded as hcr prerogative; at the 
nine she was eight months pregnant. 

Directors and assistants were, as usual, scarce. Pnces. but not salaries, rose 
dunng the war The MO per annum received by^most assistants was not a 
living wage', <leclared the annual report angrily in 1919'-, yet some assistants 
were still receiving only 130 M.ss Henderson wrote to the Minister of hdu- 
cat.on m 1916 on l.ady .Spencer's behalf, urging an increa.se of 1400 annually 
m the uovernment grant so that directors and assistants might receive L«0 and 
res-pec.velv. and even hinting that a £ for C grant should be considered. 
She received a noncommital reply and the grant remained unchanged 
■ Indeed tinanc.al worries were acute in the mfant Union. Kven before wartime 
.ntlation, the cKccutivc was desperate for funds In September 1912 a cev.ew 
.,1 tmanccs revealed that L M)52 had been received from voluntary subscriptions 
and affilKifon tees m the year 1911 12. while the government S^;"'^;"^'"';;^;^ 
^vhen there were onlv eight tree kindergartens, remained at IKMK). though 
there were now seventeen kindergartens,'" Successful approaches were made 
,0 various charitable trusts, such as the F-elton Bequest and the Walter and 
H./a Hall Trust, and the money received was used to meet pressing requirc> 
n'^c-nts mosKiftcn equipment m new kindergartens; but it was not possible to 
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increase salaries In^i9l3 the Union »>uceecdcd in gaining irKlusion in ihc 
Wattle Day AppcaP, held annually for vacious charities; in that year they 
received £85 from this appeal.-' The sum fell to £30 in the second year— 
almost certainly a reflection of the giving to specific wartime charities— but 
thereafter rose again to* £'l>i(), £665 and £545v^^ Their share iir thc^ money 
received from the Wattle l);jy collections must have heartened many a strug- 
gling l(Kal committee. St *<:ilda, for instance, had written in its 1914 report: 

It^seems nght lo say openly and candidly thai the committee has been disheartened, 
disappoirtied and almost dismayed by the p<H)r response to its appeals for financial 
a.ssislancc It is dilficult to conceive more useful work than that of the Free Kinder- 
garten, and It IS equally difficult to understand why more generous support is not 
accorded to U 

Union finances, though they benefited from public appeals and charitable 
trusts, suffered from the reduction of students' fees which followed the break 
with the {-.ducation Department. The £148 received (partly as a refund from 
the f)epartment) in 1915/16 fell to only £47 in the following "year. Receipts 
from tees certainly rose again when the Union's , own two-year course was 
operating, bringing in £76 in 1917/18 and £122 in 1918/19; these increases 
were, however, almost precisely balanced by the expcn5*4Uj£lhCJicw course— 
LK^ and Ll 16 respectively ^^'^ In 1918 the Union was forced to obtain an over- 
draft (£250 on the security of War Loan Bonds) from the Bank of New South 
Wales It was the first of many • . 

Without the social position and contacts .of mosj members of the Union 
executive, their undoubted 'pull' in the right places, the situation wpuld have 
been much worse From the start the Union enjoyed vicxj-regal patronage - 
occasionally nominaL more often, iis in the case of Lady Northcote, expressed 
in genuine personal interest and material assistarice The presidents oi the 
I'nion vvcre 'well connected' the wife of aVn"ie'mmister. of a wealthy and 
well-km)wn philanthropist and member of parliament, of a university professor 
, 'and distinguished anthropologist, ol an eminent lawyer from an estaWished 
Vtelbourne familv f he women they gathered round them wt^re of the same 
kind IS were many members of local cornmittee-i. This was'inevitable and 
reflects the s(Kiety ot the time In days when welfare was not I'onsidered a 
duty ot government, it fell to individual charity to care for the weaker members 
of the community This was regarded as normal: the upper and middle-cla.ss 
wonian had her duties and obligations; she did not toil for her bread; probably 
she did not cook her family'^ meals or clean her own house; but one of her 
responsibilities was to assist those less fortunate than herself This was a duty 
laid down in Scripture and reinforced by current expectations. To perform such 
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a duly she tcquircd time and money ; the achievements of the early Union prove 
that both these prerequisites were possessed by its founding mothers. 

The first honorary secretaries of the Union must have worked very hard 
indeed. (They were Mrs Annie Watson-Lister 1908-10, Mrs Victor Wischer 
1910-1 1, Mrs T.A. a'Beckett 191 Miss Lynn Teare 1915-19.) A paid 

typist was appointed in 19 10 to work four hoorsa month^ but this arrangement 
lasted only three months Probably the expense was found \o be \oo great, 
for in I9i2, when pressure of work became such that some permanent clerical 
Jissistance became essential, the government agreed that some of the grant 
cauld be expended on a secretary 's salary.^ This was £50 per annum and the 
secretary wa,s required to give clerical assistance to the supervisor as well as 
do thjc routine administrative typing and bookkeeping.-'' She also provided her 
own typewriter! A year later, a new secretary replaced the original; alas, she 
ownedVio machine! After prolonged and painful discussion on the question of 
time payment, a machine was purchased— outright, but secondhand!^^^ When 
this perforce was traded in because of age and infirmity in 1918, the Union, 
a.s a VharUable institution' was relieved to receive a discount on the price of 
a new machine ^' Yet, in the same ycar,-so parlous was the financial situation, 
.they were unable to afford some much-needed office chairs, as none could be 
found cheaper than I V9 each (appfox, $1 40) Instead they humbly asked the 
ASCM, whose rooms they rented at the time, if they might use (heir chairs 
'until such time as [the Union] could arrange to purchase its own' Yet, 
somehow, the w^)rk was done, and to judge from the well-kept records, well- 
done \ \ 

Of constant corii-'crn to the Union in these early days, and indeed for rhtto^:^ 
years to come, wan the physical health of the children The kindergartener - 
a philanthropist trained as a teacher knew that one cannot leach, or teach 
adequately, a hungry child or a cold child; neither can one adequately teach 
an ailing child When the Union was formed. Maud Wilson had already been 
eight years at her ( arfton Kindergarten and was daily aware of the chronic ilN 
health of many children, largely because of inadequate diet which lowered 
resistance to and lengthened recovery time from the common infectious dis- 
eases At the beginning of h>09 she asked the Union *to interest itself in the 
medical inspection of kindergartens* The ininoediate response of the council 
was lo ask the Victorian Branch of the Australian Medical Association and the 
Women's Medical Association to appoint representatives to the Union coun- 
cil ^ Thus, from the beginning, there were always doctors on the council and 
usually on the executive as well Notable artiong them were Drs Fulith Barrett. 
Helen Sexton, and Constance Kills Almost certainly it was at their initiative 
that in 1912 ^pamphlets in connection with skin rashes, diseases of the hair. 
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clc , were made available fur distnbution among the parents of the children*." 
The Union hoped in this way that these kindergartens may become, in some 
small measure, centres from which the simple rules of hygiene in connection 
with child life may be disseminated throughout the neighbourhood'. 

This earliest generation of Melbourne wome^ dtKtors, which included in 
addition to the women already mentioned, Drs Janet Greig. Margaret 
Mcl.orinan, and Mary Hender;»on*^, was, perhaps because of their sex, perhaps 
because of their association with the Queea Victoria Hospital (also, of course, 
the result of their sex) especially concerned with the diseases of childhood and 
most particularly with the conditions which gav^e rise to disease or poor health, 
and with ways in which disease could be prevented or mitigated and health 
improved Many of them spoke at mothers meetings; some of them carried out 
medical inspection at kindergartens from time to time; most of them were 
associated with the development of the baby health centre movement in Mel- 
bourne towards the close of World War I, and, seeing the subsequent improve- 
ment in the physical condition of babies and their mothers, were eager to 
continue the goiKl work with toddlers and pre-sch(K)lers.,The efforts of. for 
instance, lulith B^arret! at Mimtague and Hornbnwk. Janet Greig at Fitzroy, 
Mary Henderson at St Ki Ida. and (irace Vale at Ballarat were supported by 
the visjls ol district nurses to kindergartens, usually once a week." 

By 1 918 It was apparent to the executive that this unsystematic system 
needed ordyTing it it were to achieve more than spasmodic success; some 
kindergartens were well served, others not at all; in some, the honorary dtKtor 
attended regularly, mothers only when asked In 1919 UKal committees were 
asked to hand over the work of medical inspection to a single medical officer 
wht) was to be paid an honorarium by the Union and visit all Union kinder- 
gartens in regular sequence l)r Helen Sexton was the Union's first honorary 
medical olflcer, she immediately organised a record systetp whereby each 
child had a medical card on which details of height, weight, any physical 
detects or problems, and cy|k of examination wctc permanently recorded.""* 
In 1920 I)r Sexton was replaHi by I)r Vera Scantlebury-Brown. who held the 
position till I9U and received an annual honorarium of 150 paid from the 
I'clton Bequcsl I)r Scanllebury-Brown was an iJeal choice, being not only 
closely associated wilh the baby health centre movement, but also a tireless 
and visionary worker Her reports provide an invaluable and also disturbing 
picture ol the children of the lirsi kindergarten generation. 

One ot the lirst tangible results ot her appointmc*nt was the Union's suc- 
cessful appeal to l*ellon (irimwade and Saunders l.td to provide tonics and 
malt extract at greatly reduced prices to the kindergartens It was, the Union 
reali/ed, no goin) diagnosing a pathological condition, if parents or kinder- 
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gartcners could not provide some treatment for it. In her first report medical 
laspcciipn In kindergartens'* \ I)r Scantlehury- Brown noted 'the large per- 
centage of children suffering from rickets and from carious teeth, and the lack 
of nutrition, poor health, and anaemia resulting'. She suggested morning 
'handkerchief dnir at which children could he taught how to keep their nasal 
passages clear, and so reduce the high incidence of adenoidal, tonsil, and ear 
infections Her particular concern wa« to teach parents how best to feed and 
clothe children, and to oHserve simple rules of hygiene, thus helping to build 
up a child's own resistance to disease. Even 1n kindergartens themselves, 
supposedly Inodels^for the home, she found it necessary to stress that each 
child should have his own towel, clearly an essential, when skin complaints 
fostered by dirty living conditions were common. 

The appointment of a medical officer and the institution of regular medical 
inspections mark the beginning of an invaluable community service to pre* 
school children, inaugurated and maintained by the Free Kindergarten Union. 

A glance at a niap.of Melbourne Will show that in 1920 as ill 1910 free 
kindergartens were concentrated where one would expect to find them, mainly 
m inner suburbs, always in depressed areas. Since the listing in chapter I . new 
kindergancns had been opened in North Melbourne, Auburn. St Kilda, BaU 
jurat. South Melbourne. West Melbourne. Fit/roy. Richmond, and Balaclava, 
with a new Richmond kindergarten replacing the former creche-kindergarten. 
In a different category came Yooralla for 'physical weaklings' and a kinder- 
garten at the Austin Hospital for children wh6 were long-term patients 

Ilie origins amMortunes of these ^^arious kindergartens were as diverse as 
their aims were similar Fhe North Melbourne KIndergartiJn, for instaticC. 
whose origins have been traced with some difficulty, had a very chequered 
career From 1911 till 19M it was conducted in 'a schoolroom lent by the 
authorities of the Meth(Kllst Church'**^ l.ate in 1913, however, the creche 
committee, who wcfc responsible for the kindergarten also, felt the )oint task 
too much for (hem. and a separate kindergarten committee was formed to carry 
on a kindergarten in the same building This venture lasted only till the end 
of 1914 when, by some means entirely obscure, the Fducaiion Department 
a(. quired the use of the Meth<Hlist building' and the kindergarten was tem- 
poranlv closed The needs ol the area, however, were so apparent that in 
1917 It was reopened by the creche committee in the creche building 

The kindergarten at Auburn (1912), supported by the Augustine Congre- 
gational Church and conducted in its hall in Burwotxl Road, seems strangely 
placed m a 'better' suburb, but it c*4tered for real need among families con- 
nected with the brick works, market gardening, and the small industries scat- 
tered along the railway line / 
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The Ballarat kindergarten (1912) was the first of the Union's cuumry kin- 
dergartens'^ and intrcxJuced the Uniogtito the problem of supervising ^it a dis- 
tance: the Union's first car was stiHa long way in the future. Miss Clcnldinning 
visited Ballarat in 1918 and was delighted with the enthusiasm displayed and 
the work being done by the director; but the old hall rn which the kindergarten 
was held, reached by an unma^lc road, did not please her/** The daughfer of 
the l(Kal'*mayor was a voluntary helper there, and persuaded her fathpr to 
prevail on the council to grant a central blcKk of land for a new kindergarten- 
building The Union needed no persuading; they made almost unseemly h^ste 
to accept the offer 'while Councillor George was still in office', \ 

The West N^elboume Kindergarten, asswiated with St James Old Cathedral, 
was affiliated with the Union for only two years (19 1 2-- 1 4), as the Anglican 
church was at that time establishing iLs own kindergarten system^^ (see later 
in this chapter) The Boroondara Kindergarten (I9!4) in Richmond, unlikk 
many kindergartens of that time, was not ass(Kiated directly with a church 
group It was founded at the instigation of Mrs Alice M. Fawcett, a Union 
council member, by a local committee of Camberwell citizens to celebrate 
('amberwell's elevation to the status of a city/* The Dame Nellie Melba Kin- 
dergarten also in Richmond ( I9I6). replacing the former creche-kindergarten, 
look Its name from ihe singer who gave her talent generously to support it and 
became its patron/^ 

Y(H)ralla (1918) was initiated through the personal vision and efforts of a 
determined but unbusiness-like lady. Sister Faith, who had worked formerly 
at the (\)llingwood Mission Kindergarten. Its story has already been outlined 
in The YooralUi Story by N()rman Marshall who. in the opinion of this author, 
gives insufficient credit to the Union for the part it played in the foundation 
and early years of this institution for crippled children At that lime, without 
Union backing, Sister Faith's venture would almost certainly have failed. 

Ilic kindergarten at the Austin Hospital (1919) lasted only a few years in 
that place^**; in 1926 the Unix's work among sick children was transferred to 
the (Tiildrcn's Hospital under the auspices oftheonginal Austin UkuI committee. 

Ilie South Melbourne Kindergarten not that in Dorcas Street supported by 
ihe Meth^xhst Mission, but the kindergarten opened in Bank Street in 1912. 
transferred to Fit/roy (1918 22) and then returning to Bank Street was the 
cause of much concern to the I In ion Farly in 1 9!2, the FKU secretary received 
a letter^^ saying that a group of past students of the L()relo Convent intended 
to start a free kindergarten in connection with the teacher training school which 
the Fordo sisiers had conducted in South Melbourne since I9()6 They asked 
for affiliation with the Union 'The atnjosphere, would be Catholic', thQ^ said, 
'but children of any denomination would be freely admitted ' 
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This .placed the Umon m a quandary Their government grant was received 
via the Hdocation Department, and under the Act of 1872 education was to be 
secular Their c()nccrn at*this particular stage may seem strange to us, as we 
have already encountered numerous examples of kindergariens attached to 
church groups seeking and gaining affiliation It may have been that these were 
requests from vanous groups who just happened to belong to a Presbyterian, 
Methodist. C\)ngregational. or Baptist Church, and the request did not come 
from church gn)ups per se However, in the anti-Catholic clinfate of the time, 
It seems more likely that it was the Catholicism rather than the church con- 
nection v\l\hich alirmed (he Union On the advice of M. Hansen, the Union 
decided nil to admit the I.oretoFree Kindergarten to affiliation until the Edu- 
cation Department had been consulted Considering that Frank Tate— even 
though he later appointed J^jlia Flynn. not only a Catholic^ but also a female 
(^atholic. as an inspector m his department -<lid not like Roman Catholics, 
and that John Sniylh, a dyed-in-the-wool Protestant, was actively hostile to the 
Catholic (^hurch, it says much for the concern of both men for education, and 
perhaps also lor their desire at that time to accomm(xiate the Union in every 
possible way. thdt their reply was m favour of affiliation. Knowing the need 
tor kindergartens and appreciating the valu$: of kindergarten training, they 
evidently felt that the Department could remain within the letter of the law if 
they allowed the government grant, once it was passed on to the Union, to be 
disbursed as the llnion saw tit A note on the departmental file reads: 

Intorin that it the Ci>uncil ot the Itlt Kindergarten Union is satisfied to make a grant 
m aid (Jt (he proposed Ktnder^iirten al liiink St . Souih Melbourne, this Department 
will raise no ob|ei(ion , 

Mother Patrick, then Superior at !,oreto in Albert Park, dul not attempt to 
disguise the fait that some ( atholic practices would be observed in their 
kindergarten 

Ilie morning pravers wdl be dillereni tn lorni. also we want stones troni the Old 
and New leslaineni. e g N.itivnv betore Christmas Pbis I ihink would be diftercnt 
from vour s\ho(»ls Ihev have niorntng pravers I know but not ihc slorics Fhal will 
make a dillereme m tone In everv other detail (Hirs is cuattlv like the other Kee 
Kinder>;ar\ens 

Mother Patrick went on to say that the past students who were organi/jng and 
supporting the kinilergarten were interested in Mum work and creche work' 
and had agreed that if Protestant families objected to (^athf)lics visiting them, 
then "we can send someone ol their own faith V She was distressed that affi- 
liation might not be possible hers was. after all. a teaching Order 1 am 
disappointed because the girls will mind not being able to have intercourse 
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with other teachers It would mean so much. * She made it clear, however, that 
mii) or without affiliation, the I>orcto Kindergarten would start > 

The nH)ms arc hnght and avry and there are a number of children waiting to begin 
Df affiliation is not granted.) we shall have to do the best we can And I am 
sure the Free Kindergarten Union will from time to time allow our assistants to visit 
and observe the work 

^ 

Affiliation was granted-, and the Loreto Free Kindergarten opened in April 
1912 in the supper rcwm of the Hmcrald Hall in South Melbourne By 1915 
. there were 67 children on the roll and alt was going well/* In the follpN^'ing 
year, however, the pansh notified the Sisters that the hall would shortly be 
needed for pansh purposes, and in 1918 therefore the kindergarten transferred 
temporarily to Brunswick Street. Fitzroy/" This provokclkan indignant com- 
plaint from the Rev John Barnaby. Convener of the Home Mission CommW^ 
of the Presbyterian Church, who held that the Catholics were trespassing on 
territory where the Presbyterians were already conducting a kindergarten.'* 
(Thm wa.s a new venture, undertaken without benefit of the Union by the 
Presbytenan Church as part of their Settlement Scheme in Napier Street. 
Fil/roy ) The Union rtiplied. rather coldly to Dr Barnaby that it wa^ not always 
possiMe to check on kindergartens established 'outside the Union*, and sug- 
gested that the church should in future jiotify the Union if it proposed to open 
other kindergartens so that some rationalization of services could be discussed 
The Union also stated that Miss Glendinning had inspected the district and 
enquired carefully there, and learnt that there were many children available for 
kindergarten who were not yet catered for , 

The Union was careful, perhaps more than normally careful in this case, to , 
check standards at the Loreto Kindergarten m its temporary premises, before 
16 April 1918. Miss (jlendinning had already pa)d three visits of inspection, 
and vanous improvements she had suggested had been promptly carried out /*' 
There was a lawn outside which provides a*go(Kl and useful playground'; and 
'certain expenmental methods in the management of the work and the leaching 
of singing are proving satisfactory' Miss (jlendinning devoted the major part 
of her report to the small religious observances carried on in the kindergarten 
First stating that she had failed to find any teaching being given to which she 
thought the Union would object*, she continued 

With regani to the children's prayers, these consist of the I,ord"s Prayer and a very 
simple little prayer which might be repealed in any kindergarten Nor have I heard 
any hvmns to which it seemed possihle to take exception I spoke to Miss Fawceit, 
the Director, some lime ago regartJing religious instnicdon and she assured me that 
no leaching of a Roman character was fiiven There remains then only the mannrr 
in which these vcr\ short prayers arc conducteii to which I think exception might be 
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taken. Instead of the children remaining standing on the Circle they stand round a 
picture of a Madonna and' Child— similar to those in other kindergartens. Below this 
picture, as below others in the kindergarten, is a bracket for little flower vascs. In 
addition there are two small candies: After these have been lighted the children kneel 
and say their little prayers. The candles arc then extinguished and the children return 
quietly to the circle. The atmojiphere is very reverent and simple. Before -Grace is 
said, the sign of the Cross is made by the children. In other details the kindergarten 
in no way differs from the others. 

i 

. This calni, objective report was hardly likely to^have reassured the Rev, 
Barnaby: not only was his church's new Fitzroy kindergarten, at that time the 
onlv Presbyteriao free kindergarten, in danger, so he believed, from a rival 
Union kindergarten, but also infant innocence appeared in danger of corruption 
from popish practices. Miss Glendinnijig, however, did not allow her judgment 
to be clouded by any ^alarm she may have felt; her advice to the Union' was 
given fn thd knowledge that both Anglican and Presbyterian Churches were 
now exerting themselves to establish kiridergartens in poorer areas, and that 
thonew CafHoliC Archbishop, Dr ManniX,'had also shown an interest in this 
work, 'Nothing stimulates like opposition', she wrote, *and 1 fear we shoii^^ 
greatly promote the movement for Roman Catholic kindergartens if Loreto 
were closed'. But Loreto had stocxl the test as an educatibnaj institution meas- 
uring up to the Union's standards. andVemained for many years an affiliated 
kindergarten. 

Education Department files in 1916 show for the first time the existence of 
non-union free kindergartens.^^ jhe Presbyterian Church had one kindergar- 
ten, one director, 18 voluntary helpers, and an average attendance of 40 chil- 
dren, the Fitzroy kindergarten of such concern to Mr Barnaby, The Church of 
England had three kindergartens, one of them St James', West Melbourne— 
formerly an FKU affiliate. They claimed three directors,' four assistants, and 
ten voluntary helpers; their average attendance was 200, Thus, whereas an 
FKU director and assistant were responsible on an average for 41 children, an 
Anglfcan director and assistant had td deal with 66 children. The non-union 
kindergartens did not receive a government grant and were wholjy dependent 
on charity; nor did they come under Union supervision. The Union, even in 
those eariy days, may well have feared for the standards it perpetually strove 
to achieve and to maintain in its own kindergartens. But the story of th? 
relationship of Union to church kindergartens, and the vexed question of re- 
ligious instruction in Union kindergartens, must await another chapter. 

Meanwhile, to return to the days of Worid War I and thereabouts, the Union 
faced yet another problem on another Hank, Tfiis was the problem of the 
creche-kindergartens. The AssociatioiTfef Creches'^^ grouped together day-qare 
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centres which catered for the needs ofmotherS, widowed or deserted (possibly 
single, though that was never suggested!) faced by economic necessity to work 
for their living. The earliest Melbourne creche had been opened in Keele Street, 
Collingwood in 1888, and by the time the Union was founded there were five 
creches in inner Melbourne suburbs; another at South Melbourne was added 
in 191 1. Creches were not educational but child-minding inslHutions, and they 
catered for children from babes in arms to school age. 

One condition of the 1910 governihent grant to the Union was that the Union 
shoujd, where possible, establish kindergartens in or near creches, where 
creche children beyond the baby and toddler stage could obtain some kinder- 
garten training (also, one suspects, to occupy the eager, active youngster 
penned up in close quarters and so relieve pressure on an inadequate siafO- 
During the period about World War I, iherQ were six creches associated with 
the Union. The Prahran Creche sent its pre-schoolers to the Hornbrook Kin- 
dergarten near-by; the Norfh Melbourne Creche-Ki'ndergarten was closed during 
part of the war but reopened in 1917; the Richmond Creche-Kindergarten was 
replaced in 1915 by the Dame Nellie Melba Kindergarten, but the kindergarten 
still catered for some of the creche children. So fortunes fluctuated, but there 
• were always some creches and many creche children for the Union to worry 
about. 

One worry was finance. In other kindergartens, the Unison was not respons- 
ible for the director's salary, only for that of her assistant; at creche-kinder- 
gartens, both salaries were the Union's responsibility. Nor was philanthropic 
support nearly as forthcoming for the creche-kindergartens. M.V. Hansen 
wrote in his 1912 report on kindergartens^ — ^ 

It is remarkable and very disappointing to tXncUh:it<Oi^ the kindergartens generally 
are maintaining a very high standard of work and/inhuence, those established in 
connection with creches do not reach^so high a^dard of educational and philan- 
thropic effort as the others, and also fail t()p<^mmand measure of public support 
at all comparable with what is accorded tc/Ue other kindergartens.^ 

o / 

Hansen noted that, whereas in ordinar>(^indergartens voluntary subscriptions 
were double the amount receivexl from goVeaiment, in Creche-Kindergartens 
the reverse was true; less than a quarter of their expenditure was covered by 
voluntary funding— sometimes much less. In the worst case — Richmond creche- 
kindergarten— L75 per annum was received annually from government, but in 
1912 (inly L.V I 1/5 from subscriptions. Hansen 's explanation was that ordinary 
kindergartens 'were launched on a high tide of enthusiasm to meet local needs', 
but that kindergartens associated with creches were merely established to meet 
the condition of the government grant. He urged the Union to try and assist 
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the establishment of strong local committee.s in creche-kindergartens, so that 
the situation might be improved. 

Directors were reluctant to work at creche-kindergartens.^^ As the mothers 
of some children there were working, a director could not carry out her usual 
afternoon task of visiting these children's homes and thus try to spread the 
influence of'the kindergarten into the family, which she had been taught to 
regard as one of her priorities. Nor were the educational intentions of the 
directors and assistants met by the suggestion of one member of council that 
they should devote 'three afternoons a week to helping keep the children 
happy'. Happiness might well be a result of kindergarten sessions for children, 
but it was not the purpose for which a kindergarten teacher was trained! The 
best directors therefore tended to shy away. from creche-kindergartens, and 
thus widen the gulf between the two types of kindergarten. 

Another problem which arose was that creche children were not regular^in 
their attendance at kindergarten. Not all mothers worked every day; when they 
were at home they tended to keep their children with them, from motives of 
either affection or la/incss! and the children's kindergarten attendance was 
thus spasmodic, reducing the value presumed to lie in regular kindergarten 
training. At Richmond Creche-Kindergarten^ for instance, it was noted in 1915 
that the number of children attending had fallen during the year 'owing, no 
doubt, to the lack of work, so that mothers have not brought their children to 
the creche'.^ This problem of irregular attendance was discussed by the coun- 
cil in 1917, and was succinctly expressed by Mrs a'Bcckett: 

If the kinilcrgarien reserved, say, 20 plaees far creche children and for 2 or 3 days 
a week only 10 attended, it kepi out others in the neighbourhood who could attend 
^ regularly and also increased difficulties for the Director and her helpers with regard 
lo (heir work and the standard to be maintainexl. This had always been a difficulty 
and was still unresolved.''^ 

Nevertheless, the Union was bound by the terms of its grant, without which 
its work could not continue, to co-op(tate in many suburbs with creches, and 
Union and directors alike had lo deal as^st they could with the situation. And 
this, though difficult and unsatisfactory in many ways, could nevertheless be 
^seen as philanthropic work of the highest order, as the South Melbourne Mis- 
sion Kindergarten noted in its 1914 report when children from the local creche 
were first being received there: 

These children arc ot the very type which we, as a kindergarten, arc most anxious 
lo help, and though they make the work much^ more difficult by their irregular 
attendance, we welcome ihcm gladly, and are dclighicil to notice many signs of 
improvement in their manners and general behaviour/'** 
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These children were taken back to the creche for lunch Treshly washed and 
ready for their mear. Similarly, the poor conditions at the City Creche-Kin- y, 
dergarten in 1919 did not induce the Union to close it down, because the need 
it met was seen ^ greater than an insistence oivunrealizable standards.*** 

Even if irregular attendance, lack of local committee co-operation, and 
inadequate or insufficient equipment resulting from shortage of funds made 
nonsense of the educational claims of kindergarteners, even if some directors 
fell they were prostituting their professional training as ancillaries of a mere 
child-minding service—and an inferior one at that — yet, to the philanthropist, , 
the care and 'rescue' of a child was all important, and the most educationally 
minded kindergartener remained also a philanthropist. 
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Chapter 4 

The College between the Wars 



From 1917 till 1%.'> all training of kin#crgartcn teachers in Victoria was 
undertaken by the Free Kindergarten Urjion. The problems involved in this 
undertaking were legion: a qualified staff for lecturing and for the supervision 
of practical work; quarters for them to teach in; the attraction of students of 
sufficient education to enable them to meet the standards of university grad- 
uates like Mrs a'Beckett and Miss Henderson. Mrs Olga Wan-en (nee Parker), 
later a leyturer in philosophy at the University of Melbourne and Miss Dorothy 
Ross. Headmistress of MCEGGS (1939-55); the retention of these students, 
when qualified, in sufficent numbers to staff the union kindergartens; and. the 
perennial problem, f^nds to pay for all this. The Union was, in fact, caught 
on the horns of a dilemma; its own ideals and'high aspirations had been the 
root cause of the split with the Education Department, yet the Union did not 
really have the finance to set up and maintain a training college which could 
adequately produce", year by year, kindergarteners of the quality it demanded. 
The more money it put into training—and no part of the government grant 
could be used for this- the less Hhad available directly for kindergartens, tor 
the children who were the Union "s initial concern, the le.ss support it could 
give to l(Kal committees who must inevitably become discouraged, and. most 
importantly, the less it could pay its a.ssistants. This meant a high wastage rate 
of trained teachers who were needed to maintain the Union's standards; it 
meant that outside organizations like church kindergartens and independent 
sch(x)ls were reaping the benefit where the Union sowed the investment. 
The Union embarked on its two-year training course in 1917 on a wave of 
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enthusiasm. Numbers of students m the early years are uneertain, the figures 
given being conHictmg, but probably 12 or 15 attended each year under Miss 
(ilendinning ( 1 9 17 -2 1 ). U)f these, roughly half were in first and half in second 
year; their fees were I' I ()/!()/- per annum, considerably higher than the charge 
by the E^ducation Department to its sub-primary students. They attended lec- 
tures at the Union's rented rooms in Clyde House Lecturers included some 
distmguished names; for example, Mrs a'Beckctt herseif for physiology. Mrs 
Warren for Hnglish, Miss Ross for Nature Study, They were paid a Tee*, 
described. as 'purely n()minar\ clearly giving their services to a cause they 
'had very much at heart 

Iill 1921 there were ttiree training kindergartens'* where the directors, all 
vcrv experienced teachers, supervised their practical work— Montague under 
Miss Dorothy Hethime: Burnley, Miss Nora Semmens; and Carlton, Miss Mary 
Lush rhese training directors also lectured the students assigned to them but 
in ihcir own kindergartens, one or two afternoons a' week, thus sparing the 
girls, who came umlornily from the southern and eastern suburbs, another long 
trip into the small, poky lecture rooms in the city. Indeed, the journeys of 
stuilents anil kindergarteners, daily by public transport. frOm home to city or 
to kindergarten and back, are a saga in themselves, and all fares were paid out 
of their own poekcts, so io<| was the cost of the big. bib-type aprons which 
they wore on duly / 

When students completei their course (hey could be appointed as assistants 
to any free kindergarten ii)pointed by the local committee, but recommended 
and approved by the llniorl's education committee. Their salaries at (his time, 
as they had been (en years Delorc. were 140 per annum, so it is not surprising 
that thev frequently left the Union and found employment as kindergarten or 
sub primary teachers elsewhere They were registered as kindergarten and sub- 
primary teachers by the Council of Public Instruction, and could therefore 
work m non union kindergartens or in the kindergarten and infant classes of 
inilepcndent schools 

I he VKV executive, aware that I'ls low salaries put it at a disadvantage vis- 
a vis other pre school employers, discussed (he salary question exhaustively 
at a conference in April 1 920 ' The treasurer, after referring to the mcrea.se m 
the cost ol living during ami since World War I, and to the successful action 
ol some trade unions in securing higher wages, said: 

It Vrjs i^cfRTiillv .igK'cd lluii when i\ Conipanv could not meet the demands of the 
v-orkers i( Uosnl tlown. jnd unless ihe Union could get the money, it must close 
ilown CdM we be (|j)ing j tdir ihing whcMi we irain girls (o high ulcals. when we are 
noi pdving siiftiuent lo ihc leachers'to enable (hem to live^ 
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He moved that 150 per annum with a 110 annual bonus should be the minimum 
for an assistant in her first two years, and thereafter LbO plus the bonus. This 
motion was carried unanimously. Interestingly, its seconder observed that 
though low salaries had sometimes been regarded as justifiable because *many. 
of the girls had gotxJ' homes and did not need the money', the Union should ' 
not pay a salary below a livmg wage 'as most girls liked to be self-supporting'. 
So were old mores changing , » 

Directors were paid by local committees; by 1922 their salaries ranged from 
jL9<) to ((Kcasionally) LI5(Vper annum for training directors, and the annual 
report noted ruefully that 'these rates are stilLloo low to compete with outside 
schools for (ramed kindergarteners*/' ) 

(iiven the high wastage rale, the Union needed to train more kindergarteners, 
but this was not possible m the cramped quarters at Clyde House. As Miss 
(ilendinning noted in her 1*>2() report: 

(Ihc two nnxiis in Collins Street were ) excellent lor ceniral offices, but quiie in- 
ailequaio as i lijssrooms I .irciurcs lor tirsi and second year group* must often be held 
Minuli,ine()uslv. which, in our present quarters, means that there is no olfice loathe 
supervisor, and no room tor nieeiings or fnlerviews We could not carry on with this 
Jimiied actommodijiion were it not lor the ready co-operation and disregard ot ^ 
personal tonvenicnie on the pari ol the clerical secretary ' 

Many nienibcrs ot the executive, and Miss Cilendinning. were convinced that 
if only larger premises were available, students would Hock to the training 
college They did not foresee any difficulty in placing an increasing number 
of diplomates in positions in Union kindergartens, but the problem of retaining 
thcrn m these posts on low salaries could not be ignored. The convener of the 
education committee faced jt squarely in 1^20 when she spoke to the cKccutive 
on the subfcct ^ She stressed the heavy burden imposed by the training course 
on F'KU finances, and queried whether the Union could ethically spend, on 
training, riioney donated specifically for children and their kindergartens, She 
saw cicarlv that no matter how man> students the Union trained, staff would 
not stav at Union kindergartens indefinitely at the present low salaries. She 
even had the temerity lo follow this line of thought through to its logical 
conclusion and suggest that perhaps ihc Union should give up training, This 
would release a great deal ol money to be available for salaries and kinder- 
gartens. It wouki also take a great deal of work off the shoulders of the hard- 
pressed supervisor, who was clearly in need of an assistant, whom the Union 
could not afford to employ • Ihis heretical suggestion was. needless to say. 
anathema to the CKccutive. it was not for this that they had so recently broken 
with the lulucation Department 'Ilieir response was to involve themselves 
deeper in a financial morass by seeking larger premises, as Mrs a 'Beckett 
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specifically suggested, 'an old house m a good neighbourhood*, which could 
be used as FKU headquarters, as a training eoljcge. and as a hostel to enable 
country girls to live in Melbourne and tram as kindergarteners. It was hoped 
that this institution might be supported, or partly so. by proceeds of a paying 
kindergarten to be opened nearby, for the children of families in the good 
neighbourhoixJ' 

This was not a new suggestion, having been first mooted at an FKU council 
meeting in 19J2*'. it was also a favourite dream of Miss Glendinning, who 
wrote in 1920. 1 am convinced that somewhere in Melbourne is just the house 
we want and a generous owner wanting to give il to usV'" A year later .she 
wrote 

We arc still hampered m our wt)rk b> absolutely inadequate accommodation 
and as yet ihcre is no prospect ol oblaming a hostel which is such a very necessary 
adjunct (o our work We have so many applications from the country lor trained 
kmdcrganen teachers who will never be available until we draw trainees from country 
districts 11 

She appealed tor help troni country families to assist in providing a residential 
hostel 

f'hc I'nion at this point desperately needed more students, not merely to 
replace those lost alter training because of low salaries, but also to make the 
training course financially viable. Ices from 12 or even 20 students were in- 
sufficient, an intake of 40 could be dealt with by the same number of staff. 
Increased income was also needed to support the work in kindergartens and in 
particular to raise salaries and so reduce the wastage rate. To cope with more 
students, larger premises for chisses were essential: to attract country students 
among these, residential aCcommydation was also essential, In short, it seemed 
to the executive that the only solution was considerable investment a real 
gambler's throw ' ' 

The year 192 L w hen the total number of students in training was 19. marked 
(he turning point In April that year, the revered Lady Spencer, after a period 
ot mactivity through ill health, retired as president, to be replaced for a strenu- 
ous term ot IK vcars by Ada Mary a 'Beckett Several suggestions for more 
suitable accofiimodation hjid proved abortive: a row of cottages in Charlton to 
be adaplc(P\ a 14 room house in l,a frobe Street^'*: boarding country students 
in prwdtv homcs'\^but finally m .September 1921. Mooroolbeek. home of Sir 
f rank Madden in Kcw came up tor sale (not for 'gifV as Miss Glcndinning 
had optimislicallv dreamed') f'he mansion contained 22 rooms, four bath- 
rooms, a dairy, and a wo(k1 shed, the neighbourhood was undoubtedly 'good*: 
Ihepricc was L^'>()0 Ihe Brennan l;state (a charitable trust) provided the initial 
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deposit, and ovcr£25()() was given in immediate donations, the Union's first 
patron, Lady Northcote, and the current governor's wife, Lady Forster, con- 
tributing generously. The Union at last had its larger premises — offices, train- 
ing college, and hostel all under one spacious and gracious roof. Miss 
Glendinning was offered and accepted the position of principal, though she 
can scarcely have believed the optimistic assurance that this wouFd involve 
*no extra work' 

Immediately, as the executive had hoped, the number of students in training 
soared, between 1922 and 1 930 it did not fall below 30, while in the peak year 
of 1928 45 students were enrolled.*'* The Union was careful, when advertising 
the opcmng of the new college'''. tcTms^TVad^isements in the larger country 
newspapers, church papers also carried tlie advcrHT^cments, as the philanthropic 
role of the kindergartener was still a vcVy real inducement to many trainees, 
as well as to the generous public Three additional kindergartens — Boroondara, 
(\))linj!W(KxJ Mission and St Kilda— immediately became training kindergar- 
tens to deal with ihc extra numbers. 

In 192^ fees were raised to £7/7/- a term or £22/10/- a yeaH'—that is. they 
more than doubled m five years Boarding fees for .students in residence were 
initially £60 per annum*^^ raised in 1 924 to £63. These charges, high compared 
with the <»alanes students coulJtxpect to earn when qualifred, helped finance 
the Kindergarten Training (\)l)cpc (KT(^) and pay small fees to lecturers. They 
also served, together with the entry qualificatioas and the embryonic stage of 
state secondary education, to determine the sort of girls who became kinder- 
garteners .Someone, after all. had to pay the fees, which were beyond the 
pocket oi a worker on a weekly wage Kven the Nora Semmens scholarship, 
instituted by the directors assiKialion of the Union in !925^\ was tenable only 
in a student's second year, given on the results of her first year's worlc. It was 
thus available only to someone already within the ranks. Again, even the least 
qualified student had to have passed six Intermediate subjects, including Eng- 
lish At that time the school leaving age was 14. and most state schools did 
not reach above eighth gra^etf>i^|Jicre a merit certificate could be obtained. 
Intermediate, which wc would no^^ll fourth form or year 10. required a 
lurthcr two vcars at school Ilie sou\c of college students, then, was the 
independent schools, and the link between these sch(K)ls and the college was 
reinforced by the use made o( some of the schools for students doing their sub- 
primary training''* an essential if they were to obtain their registration. 

hach year till MMH the annual report listed and thanked the independent 
schools which had taken KTC students for their practical training. Sch(K)ls in 
the Kew-Hawthorn area were naturally prominent Ruyton. MLC. and Carey, 
as Nyell as Tintern. Launslon. Fintona. and St Marks a little further away: still 
t 
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more distant from the College were Roshcrcon, Firbank, and CaulHcId Gram- 
mar; only Lowthcr Hall, which for a few years in the early \^M)s accepted 
KTC students, was on the other side of Melbourne. Once again, the scKial 
class and place of origin of KTC students and therefore of free kindergarteners 
are apparent 

Inevitably the college students and thus the Union's staff were all drawn 
from the 'comfortable' class not necessarily, or even usually, wealthy by 
any means, but of such an economic |5t)sition as to be able to afford first, the 
independent .school and then, college fees for another two yflks They all 
came, therefore, from a relatively cultured background; they all read books, 
and most played the piano and appreciated the arts; their values and standards 
were similar; even iheir addresses show them to have been drawn frofTi a semi- 
circle from Brighton to Balwyn This homogeneity served to reinforce a sense 
of distinctness between themselves and the families with whom they worked^ 
in an inner circle round from vSt Kilda to Port Melbourne. There was a feeling 
of 'us* and 'them', the former went forth to help the latter who were, somehow, 
'different' 

As always, country girls remained at a disadvantage. In most cases their 
/amjjies needed higher incomes to provide, first, an education at a private 
boarding school, and later not only kindergarten training. bu( residence at 
M(H)r(K)lbcek 

The move to Mooroolbeek coincided with the advent of a new supervisor 
lo replace Jessie (ilendinning This was Miss (Jater l)r) Mary (iuttcridge. who 
succeeded Miss Olendmning under rather mauspicious circumstances, but who 
remained as supervisor and prmcipal till 1^36, and to whom the great success 
and expansion of the Union's traming in those years is undoubtedly due . '^"^ 

Miss (ilendinning was an F^nglishwoman. and though those who knew her 
recall her as being rather condescending about all things Auslralian. she ap- 
pears to have been impressed by the Union and it.s work, both philanthropic 
and educational, and in her first years here, at least, to have laboured happily 
in Its vineyard We have noticed already her careful, detailed report on the 
transplanted Loreto Kindergarten and her forthright condemnation ol Rokeby 
Street, the same report also had a considered stalement on the new Yooralla 
Kindergarten A little later we find her visiting Ballarat. and throughout her 
five years as supervisor her reports to the education committee show care and 
concern Besides supervising the individual kindergartens, her duties included 
mnnmg the new training course which began in the year of her arrival She 
was responsible for lecturing lo both first and second years in the basic subjects 
of Kindergarten Principles and Management, (jifts and Occupations, and of 
..Child Welfare, and would doubtless be required to .set and mark examination 
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papers as wcjl All this she did on a salary* of IZCK) per annum, till 1921 when 
It was raised to £275 /^^ 

Towards the end of I92L Miss Glendinning s duties were increased with 
the purchase of Mooroolbcck; she wa,s on the sub-committee whi^h planhed 
essential alterations to convert the old house into a college^^; and early l|922 
found her. wearing her principal's hat, busily ordenng books on the hislony of, 
education for the library there/* She had already applied for a year's leave of 
absence, as she had been in poor health for some time: this was granted from 
March 1922 Her departure coincided with the arrival in Melbourne/of a 
former pupil of Miss Isabel Henderson at Fair(:leighl in Ea,st St Kilda. whi>had 
later taken a kindergartcxi course at the Frocbcl Institute, Rochamplonj Eng- 
land This was Mury (Jutteridge, and the Union, doubtless awareof her abilities 
and qualifications from Miss Henderson, was eager to employ her. Alrefady in 
December 192 I they had offered her the position of director of their planned 
now pavung kindergarten near Mooroolbeek; she was also asked to lecture to 
students, her salary was to be tlL^O per annum with residence. All this-|a great 
deal when one considers that few. possibly only one, of the executive were 
acquainted with Miss (iutleridgc had been arranged by letter and came. Miss 
(Jutteridge agreed to the arrangements, turning down^another proffered job in 
New /cafand to work with the Union On her arrival in Melbourne late in 
February 1922, she was asked to act as supervisor of the Union and/principal 
of the college during Miss (ilendinning\ absence^* The salary was tk) l?e£3(K) 
per annum This offer also Miss C}utteridge accepted, on the understanding 
that she was guaranteed a position with the Union on Miss (Jlendinning's 
return The executive agreed to this, but stipulated that divisio^ of duties 
between her and Miss (Jlendinning must await the latler's return. 

So tar. all was plain sailing Mary (Jutteridge took up herduties /mmediately 
and with great enthusiasm and competence Miss (Jlendinning waK given three 
months salarv and a presentation, but she did not at once leave Australia -she 
mav well have lemamed a little longer to introduce her deputyMo the work 
Her last report to the executive is dated April 1922 (when offiitially she was 
on leavr) and re .ids in part / 

111 vdtKltiMon in.JV I thank members o( ihc hdueation eommitlcc/. cspceially Mrs 
Wn>:lev. tor ihc yrcat help ihev have given me dunng (he past f^ve years Dunng 
mv leave af>s( ncc 1 sh.il I "Hen ren)cmhcr iHc work going on ^crc and kind 
v^rishes and ihougfUs will continuall) be with you all 

Hctore she lett. some time between mid April and mid Mjiy» she was inter- 
viewed. .It the request of the executive, by Mrs a 'Beckett, fhe president, con- 
cerning \<rnam difficulties* which, il was alleged, had arisen between Miss 
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Glendinning and her directors^ several ItKal committees, and the executive 
over the past three years. The 'certain difficuhies* and alleged dissatisfaction 
are hard to reconcile with a letter of appreciation spontaneously sent to the 
supervisor itom the executive in mid- 1920 'thanking her for her excel leiil work 
during the ycar'^^ or with the letter of congratulation sent her in October of the 
same year on 'the satisfactory nature of the training report'.*^ 

Mrs a Beckelt and several members of the executive stated that these alleged 
problems had been to some incalculable extent the result of Miss Glendinning 's 
chronic ill-health; that this might well improve; but that unless she was sensible 
of the problems, the Union would be belter off without her. One needs to 
, remember also that by this time, mid- 1922, the Union had a taste of what a 
younger. Capable. 4nd vig()rous supervisor and principal could undertake. The 
annual report of rrlid-1922 referred to Miss Guttcndge in glowing irTms: 

a tramcd Kindergartener with a quite exceptional understanding of students as 
* well as kindergarten children, (who] has carried through since May the heavy dunes 
connected with lt)c principalship of the College and the supervision of the Kinder- 
gartens She only returned from Kuropc this year, and her wonderful expcnences 
during the war and her opportunities of organising kindergartens and training students 
in both hnglaml and France during Ihc past three years have enabled her to present 
many helpful and stimulating ideas, not only to the students, but to the directors " 

Some few members of the executive, headed by Miss Gilman-Joncs, head- 
mistress of the MCH(}(}S. who had already tned unsuccessfully^) have a full 
year\ salary paid to Miss Glendinning during her leave, now suspected that 
the president and her supporters were attempting to get rid of the supervisor 
in her absence A full scale extraordinary meeting of the PKIJ council was 
therefore called on ^0 August 1922 to discuss (explicitly) the alhKating the 
work next year between Miss Glendinning and Miss Guttcridge'^; implicitly 
It was (o decide whether Miss Glendinning would return to the Union *s service 
\ a{ all 

Mrs a Beckett explained to this meeting thai she had interviewed Miss (ilen- 
Jinning before she sailed and attempted to discuss with her the various 'dif- 
ficulties * of the pasi lew years, she had done this at the request of the executive. 
pnvateU, so thai discussion could be frank and 'unminuted* thus putting the 
barrier of no dcKunientation in the way both of this historian and of the council 
of 1922. however, ihis may not hav^' been the intention According to Mrs 
a'Becketl. Miss (ilemltnning had asserted that she 'was in no way responsible 
for what had (kh urred at various times' and that the executive was greatly 
exaggerating Mrs a "Beckett said that Miss (ilendinning did not take kindly to 
criticism, the executive had raised these 'difficulties' with her on several oc- 
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casions. but she had always denied either the problems or her responsibility 
for them After Miss Glendinning had sailed, Mrs a 'Beckett had heard from 
friends that she did not intend to return; Mrs Wrigley, however, read a letter 
from MisS Glendinning stating that she *had every intention of returni^ig'. Miss 
(}ilman-Joncs asked if specific examples of the 'difficulties' could be given; 
as if on cue, various members of l(Kal committees responded with a string of 
imprecise instances, while at top level even Lady Spencer stated that she had 
found the supervisor 'difficult to work with'. Unsuitable appointments and. 
lack of a gtKxJ working relationship with directors and with committees made 
up the mam burden of the song; even council members who had no specific 
instances to cite expressed Vvery confidence in the executive ', It was generally 
agreed that the 'atmosphere' was not 'harmonious' under Miss Glendinning. 
that she lacked tact ', ih particular that she was apparently unable to allow for 
the evident effects of her own ill-health on her 'memory and judgement '. It 
was because the executive, the directors, and the hxal committees had been 
aware oi the difficulties ander which Miss Glendinning worked that they had 
not ma4e rpore fuss earlier f 

Miss (iilman Junes opposed this view. The Union, she said, was now seek- 
ing an excuse to get rurpj; Miss (ilendinnmg, although no sense of dissatis- 
faction had arisen till after the arrival of Miss Guttendge. Mrs a'Becketl denied 
this and was warmly supported by a big majority of council (nVrepetition here 
ol the 1912 tied vole on the issuC of Mrs Deakin's resignation) The qiipstion 
to be decided. Mrs a Beckett said, was whether the Union in its straitened 
f inancial circumstances could afford to employ two senior offTcers at £3(K) per 
annum each In tact, the meeting had been called to decide no such thing, but 
to divide the senior administrative duties of the Union between two employees 
The jjrounds of argument had been very subtly shifted; having presented the 
undeniable fact that the Union could^not employ both women on such hand- 
some salaries. Mrs a'Heckett, inste-ad of askmg. 'What. then, shall we do with 
Miss (hiitendge Ihosc services we wish to retain'^* asked instead, 'How can 
wc find .J lace sa)ing means of easing out Miss f Jlendinning^' 

One cannot cavil at Mrs a 'Beckett's statement that the Union would 'be 
very unwise and lacking in foresight if they did not retain Miss (}uttendge's 
service'^ " the nexi decade proved the truth of this; but the high moral tone of 
warning to (he council lu bear in mind their very heavy responsibility and 
duiv to ihe Kindergi^rten movement in the state' accords ill with what 
appears from available sources (o have been shabby treatment of a faithful, if 
ailmg. emplovcv No one doubts now. and few doubted then, the motives of 
those who replaced Miss (ilendinning with Miss (iutteridge; clearly Mary 
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(juiicndgc was the superior for the posUion, as the siory of her 15 years wuh 
the Union.clearlv shows Bui if one g(H;s a step further and asks whether ends 
ever justify means, then one needs to pause and consider 

The results of this extraordinary meeting were several Firstly, Miss (jlen- 
dmnmg was sent sik months salary troni I March 1922 and obligingly re- 
sponded by resigning as from I March 1^23 Secondly, Mary (jutteridge 
became, from the start of 1923, what kfi fact she had been already in ail but 
name, supervisor and principal Thirdly, Miss (iilmanJones. a model of prijb 
ity and rectitude, shrewd enough to comprehend the sleight of hand by which 
the dismissal had been brought about, and head ol an organization which was 
not short of money, resigned immediately from both the F*KU council and its 
education coriimiliee, she alst) withdrew the support of her school from the 
I'mon. informing her assembled pupils that *she could not support an insli 
tut ion which behaved as badly as the hKU* She gave no details, but 
assured the girls ihal 'the mosl\Dderhand dealings had been going on* This 
tonsiderable blow to llnunces andWT^r^'^'^'P*^ ^^"^ shortly afterwards rd-versed 
by the direct Intervention of Archbishop Lees*'*, though M(*F'Xi(iS did not 
again accept college stutlents ft)r their sub-primary training F*ourthly, the 
position 0\ Ada Mary a'Fk'cketl, (hen new in her role as \ KV president, wajx^ 
confirmed and heartily endi)rsed by both council and executive, from then on 
her >^ord was virtually law It was well for the Union that not only her ability, 
but her drive, detlicaiion, and judgment were equal to the confidence reposed 
in her and to the great responsibilities she shouldered 

' Marv (iutleridge, too, shouldered great responsibilities As principal of the 
college she hail charge of all kindergarten teacher training, and as supervisor 
of the Union she had oversight of the 24, presently 25. Union kindergartens 
ihree ol them, bv this time, outside Melbourne In addition, being in residence 
at Mooroolbcck she was inevitabl) involved in its domestic ups and downs, 
in the siKNal life ol the students in residence, and in the brief career of the little 
Mooroolbcck kintlergarten « 

f'hiN venture, begun earlv in 1922, was short lived 'Ml slartetl with IH local 
ihildrei* li^i^d Iron) 4 to K. the intention being to use >l as i\ practising school 
for the sub pnm^^ry as well as the kindergarten work Within a vear the age 
limit had been lowered to admit three year-olds f-ees for the under sues were 
t2'f2 6 a term, and lor the over sikcs 1 W The little kindergarten/school 
received st.Hc registration In Ms four years existence it had three directors 
fhe Union hoped by this venture to gam a small income, to provule kinder 
garten experience for children in an area where there was no call for a free 
kindergarten and, as a bv product, possibly to interest the children's parents 
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as future supporters of the Union. Miss Gutteridge saw it as an ideal place to 
demonstrate true Froebelian principles: 

\ The chief aim of the school is to stress the individual ambition and effort in each 
child, and thus develop personality. To this purpose the teacher's role is to encourage 
and to explain and, at the same time to make herself less and less necessary to the 
child. He, finding his independence, glories in his ability to do and to achieve. 

• The high hopes were dashed. The number of children never rose above 20, 
thus it was always too small to serve usefully for practice and demonstration; 
fees were insufficient even to cover expenses; already by May 1923 there was 
a' defeiCbalange tiP/6/9;The kindergm-ten struggled on through 1925, and 
then on the advice of the education committee was closed^ There is a lesson 
to be learnt from this brief, sad story: the idea of education for the pre-school 
child waj^not yet commonly accepted among middle-class parents. A free 
kindergarten for the poor was ofte thing, still widely regarded, despite the 
Union's efforts, as a basically philanthropic venture with a little education 
thrown in; a kindergarten as an educational institution where one would pay 
fees — a preschool, in fact — was quite another matter. The more conventional 
Kew parents kept their pre-schoolers at home; the more advanced sent them 
to the kindergarten secfi'ons of the local independentschools, where they would 
be taught, quite possibly, by KTC diplomates assisted by KTC students. Not 
till the 194()s did Victoria's middle-class generally accept as normal, desirable, 
even essential, education for their pre-school children. Like Mrs Champlin 
even earlier, Miss Gutteridge was a long way ahead of public opinion. Public 
opinion itself still required educating! 

The Mooroolbeek hostel suffered perpetually from the Union's chronic 
shortage of funds, A lovely home, converted for use as a boarding and teaching 
institution in a pleasant residential suburb, and inhabited by girls from good 
homes and women of education and high ideals, it was in many ways, as Mr^ 
Boreham has shown, similar to many cpntemporary independent girls schools. 
The material poverty was evident at every turn, the cheese-paring and the 
making-do: one sympathizes with the first housekeeper-matrons. Miss Lock- 
hart. Mrs F^'ultor>, and Miss Oxenbold, in their efforts to make ends meet, Mrs 
Fulton's regular monthly reports— for example, this one shortly before her 
resignation — show us the concern for every tiny item of expenditure and the 
thrifty efforts made, such as the keeping of chooks, to keep domestic bills as 
low as possible: 

^ Owing to the lylkcd of shortage of coal, 1 ordered another ton and a half during the 
holidays, and that is the reason our fuel bill is so high. I have also to order more 
wood today. 
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ttachcd is tKiSlnancial statement Showing the position at the end of first term. 
I have taken into consrderation the accounts, amounting to £41/13/8, which are to 
be passed for payment today. The debit balance was £182/4/6, and fees, tea money, 
etc. outstanding amount to £32/4/-, leaving a net debit balance of £150/0/6 ... I 
have shown against tifese figures the corresponding figures for last year, in redjnk. 
The milk and vegetable bills are very much heavier, I think chiefly on account of the 
higher prices ruling on account of the drought. The grocer's bill is heavier, but in 
this is included two cases of soap, which will last till next year, and a chest of t6a 
Which is not nearly finished. I have also made more jam than I did last year, as we 
ran out before the jam season started last year. 

With reference to my resignation which is attached, I would like to say that I shall 
leave the house as well stocked as possible in the way of jam, marmalade, pickles 
etc. , and will give as much time as I can to the garden during this term. I have made 
green tomato pickle this week, and have two more melons to make up; as sopn as 
the marmalade oranges come in I will st^rt on those ... 

The carpet in my bedroom was washed and cleaned during the holidays and is 
most satisfactory. I think Miss Gutteridge's will have to be done in the same way 
during the next holidays.**^ 

Mrs Fulton's successor adopted the practice of shopping at the Victoria 
Market for fruit and vegetables in an effort to keep expenses down^^ an ex- 
ecutive member volunteered to drive her there and back each week. Such was 
the cp-ipperation between employer and employee in the interests of economy, 
so essclitial if the hostel were to continue to function. M'any of the furnishings 
andU:(Jnforts of the house were given by executive and council members, even 
a vaMum cleaner being donated in this way in 1 926.'*^ The students, by a series 
of fund-raising activities, paid for their own tennis court; they also helped as 
need arose with painting sl^elves and cupboards, cleaning silver, washing 
dishes, and various domestic chores."*^ The resident students provided a nucleus 
round which, at Mooroolbeek, a very strong bond of affection and shared 
aims---perhaj)s shared inconveniences also!- — developed among' kindergarten 
trainees in the interwar years; the strength of this bond is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the formation of a Past Students Association in 1922^*^ and 
in the association's unremitting and successful exertions to found and maintain 
a holiday home for needy kindergarten children. 

The only regret Miss Guttcridgc and the house committee of Mooroolbeek 
felt about the hostel was that it received too few students. Sixteen was the 
minimum number rcquired^^, merely to cover expenses; yet in 1927 there were 
only nine and in 1 928 only ten. The depression years found some fees in arrears 
as hard -hit families were unable to keep up payments; some were permitted to 
pay in small instalments, some were allowed reduced fees.'*^ At the end of 
1934, so few were the prospective ^enrolments for 1935, the possibility of . 
closing the hostel was seriously discussed; instead an arrangement was made 
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whcretJy for that year the hostel paid no rent to the Union/^ None of this, of 
course, helped the Union's financial position which, ironically, had been a 
contributory reason for the opening of the hostel in the first place. Instead the 
hostel, though of undoubted value in providing accommodation for a few — 
not hordes of!--country students, and for fostering a college sense of unity 
and co-operation, remained for many years a small but constant drain on 
already inadequate fun(^ * 

It seems unlikely , however, that Mary lOutteridgc allowed this state of affairs 
to worry her unduly. Sht was primarily an academic and an educator; her 
ess(^ntiai task, as she saw it, was the training of kindergarten teachers through 
whom, she believed, influence of incalculable benefit could be made on the 
young child. To her, all'^ther concerns were secondary. Mary Gutteridgc 
agreed wholeheartedly with Froebel, whom she quoted. The problem of the 
world i« an educational one'.-*** In the years between the wars, years of high 
■ faith in the l.eague of Nations, fading into quiet despair as its ideals were seen 
as unattainable, her job, as she saw it, was to train those who would guide the 
world's future citizens. The eyes of the world', she wrote in 1926, *are turned 
to Educators to solve the world's problems and more particularly to those who 
have the care of the little child, because it is clearly realised that in the early 
years the character of each is made or marred'.'**' 

With a clear aim thus before her, Mary Gutteridge set to work. Firstly , after 

1923, the one year 'governess course' was abandoned^*^; from now on, one 
cither was or was not a trained kindergartener, and to commence training one 
must have passed six fourth form subjects/' It appears, however, that her 
educational aims and those of the education committee and lecturing staff were 
not always compatible with the need of the college for increased numbers of 
students, especially of country students who alone, as residents, could make 
not only the college, but also the hostel, economically viable. At the end of 

1924, the executive authorized for publicity purposes an article on kindergarten 
training which was published in 146 country newspapers. This resulted in 
muny enquiries from country giris, but the education committee reporting to 
council noted sadly that ^unfortunately many of the giris did not have the 
necessary educational qualifications'/' This was probably the direct cause of 
a change in the necessary prerequ isites in 1 925 , so that five fourth form subjects 
were sufficient provided a sixth subject could be completed during a student's 
first year.'^ Significantly, though the financial statements for both 1924 and 
1925 show deficits of over i:2(K) in the training account, this had fallen to only 
t:23 for the 18 months January 1926 to June 1927.'^ But, though the lowering 
of the entry qualification may have had a satisfactory financial result, inteN 
leciual debits, and credits cannot be so simply assessed. 
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The next college innovation Wijs (he introduction of a third year's training 
before a Kindergarten Teacher's Certificate would be awarded. Thi.s was her- 
alded by Miss Gutt^ndge in her 1924 report*^ where she wrote thai the proposed 
third year would 'ensure the practical carrying out of the theoretical knowledge 
gained during the two previous years'. In view of the lowering of entfy pre'- 
requisiles and the parlous rinancial state of the College, one may be excused 
for questioning the purity of the educational motive behind the implementation 
of this third year df training in 1926. Not only did it ensure more income fron) 
fees, while the salary bill remained virtually unchanged, it also attempted to 
half*, at least temporarily, the loss to the Union of coljegc-trained kindergart- 
eners, which was. by this ttae. alarming. 

This device of the third year's training was implicitly a bonding scheme 
which withheld a certificate from students till at least one year's service as a 
•lowly-paid assistant had been given in a Union kindergarten. The Union could 
not. of course, prevent successful students from obtaining their state registra- 
tion as sub-primary teachers at the end of their second year. Indeed, if the 
temporary retention of staff, despite low salaries, was the Union's intention — 
and this can only be surmised — then the scheme may have been self-defeating; 
students could leave with registration, obtain outside employment in inde- 
pendent schools or church kindergartens, and be forever lostU) the Union. 
Figures available do not enable us to find out if this, in fact, did happen. 

Acceptance of this unpalatable but understandable hypothesis need not de- 
tract from our view of Miss (iutteridg^ a.^ a single-minded educator. Her aim 
If) train kindergarteners more fully may merely have coincided with the Union 's 
aim to retain staff. Miss (iutteridge's determination to raise educational stand- 
ards is supported by the statement appearing for the first time' in the 1928 
annual report that, though six Intermediate subjects (no reference to five, plus 
one later) .qualify for admission to the College. Leaving Certificate— that is. 
fifth form or Year 1 1 is 'preferred'/^ There is evidence that the educational 
qualifications of students did. in fact, improve. In 1933; for instance, out of 
a first year intake of 18, only three possessed a bare Intermediate Certificate. 
Nine students had passed their Leaving ( ertiflcate. and five had obtained some 
Leaving Honours form VI/'' 

The quality of the staff remained high. Mrs Prances Thorn, whose sister 
Catherine Remminglon was principal of the Associated Teachers Training 
Institute, was now giving the History of Education lectures, and Mrs Frances 
Derham the Art classes Miss (jutteridge herself lectured in the basic method 
Isubjocls in alJ years. In 1^26 a most useful asset to kindergarteners and kin- 
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Prof^reuive Kindergarten Methods ''^ The beginnings of a new approach in 
kindergartert melh(xl can be clearly seen in this book: the trend is away from 
group work U) emphasis on the'individual child. !l was commended to all 
directors and assistants and used extensively . not to say reverently , by students. 
All prtK-eeds from sales were donated by Miss Lush to the Union— a small bu4 
useful sum in royalties which continued for many years. 

Miss GutteridgeN teaching was additional to her work as supervisor. Wit^^j' 
her full support, both to assist her and to raise the educational image of the 
college and bring it further into thejnain stream of education, a College Ad- ^ 
visory Council was set up 1927.^'' Initially, it was not proposed that the 
principal herself should be a mcmber-^and one recalls the attitude to Mrs .' 
Champlm years before -but should attend only when invited. This insulting : 
and stupid plan was. however, amended almost at once. In October 1926, the 
executive had accepted a Prcwisional Constitution for the College which listed 
membership of the Advisory Council. Beside 'the Principal of the College' is 
inserted 'when mvilcd to attend*, but this qualifying clause does not appear in 
the first printed list of Council members in the 1927 annual repon. The council 
was finally made up of eight representatives of the Union, including the prin- 
cipal and the conveners of both education and house committees, and one 
representative each of the University of Melbourne, the Medical Women's 
Association, the Women Graduates Association and the Secondary Teachers 
Association There was also to be one 'business man' a recognition ot the 
economic plight of the College and a 'publicity officer' - a very modern- 
sounding title. 

This last member. Miss R (} Harris, was a paid employee, earning the 
princely sumof t KK) per annum, but unfortunately she stayed only 18 months, 
as the Union was unable to afford her salary,^* In this shon stay she seems to 
have been fully and usefully occupied, and her brief repons on her broadcasts, 
newspaper articles and pictures, and her visits to schools make fascinating 
reading For instance, this one. early in 1928: 

I have sent several parajiraphs lo the papers and attended to the reponcrs at the 
Official ()penin>! At his request I also inlcrviewed Mr (Jrcig Smith of the (^harity 
Or^anisatKHi Society, who desired some information with regard to the f^KU lor a 
pamphlet he publishes I asked him to stress (he care we take from the health point 
ot view Next month I propose visiting the various schools offering to take groups 
of schoolgirls on a definite morning to visit some of the Kindergartens. I think this 
would create more interest than )usi addressing the pupils I feel very disappointed 
that we have onlv eleven students this year 1 did hope that my work of the last six 
months might have brought forth- more truil hut I am constantly up against the 
question of salary People will not consider studying hard for two and three years 
to eveniuallv get LHK) a year or less, even though it is in the cause of chanty (jirls 
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whi) cDuld afford it do not want to do the study necessary for bcconfiing a trained 
kindergartener/'' 

How unemngly this clear-sighted yi)ung contemporary outlines many of the 
points already made in this chapter; how unselfconsciously she uses the phrase 
'cause of chanty' > 

Miss Harris seems to hav^v^jccp the first person ass(Kiated with the Union 
to use the relatively new medium of wireless, giving two talks on 3L0 when 
'fortunately for mc both nights were clear for broadcasting and I had several 
messages from country districts afterwards', T^c suggestion of broadcasting 
part ()f a kindergarten session was hers— though the object was not educational 
but mtendcd to arouse interest amcrng adults and woi^ld-bc students in the work 
of the Union On her departure, the burden of public relations settled inevitably 
on Miss Gutteridgc who in 1930 gave three talks on 3LO "^to induce girls to 
lake the course next year'.^^ 

But this IS to anticipate With the introduction of the third year— which she 
certainly saw as an educational t)pportunity . whatever may have been its in- 
tention Mary (iuttcridgc began to find that she had mope work than she could 
s^atHfactorily cope with , and asked for an assistant supervisor.'*^ This is another 
indication that her interest lay with education, rather than with field work, or 
she would surely have a,sked for an assistant principal. Her request was not 
granted and she had to be satisfied with a LM) increase in salary.'^ She was 
also given in 1927 13 a month allowance for expenses incurred running her 
brother's car when on Union business''^; the purchase of a vehicle of its own 
was well beyond the Union's p(Kkct She also asked for and received pcrmis- 
su)n for a year's overseas study leave for 1928. 

As acting principal and supervisor, the Union appointed Miss Dorothy 
Rosner from the Brisbane Kindergarten Training College, The Union paid 
Miss (iUttcndge six months salary, on condition that if she did not return to 
the Union this money was to be refunded After an additional year's leave had 
been given'^. however, she did return, in triumph, from the USA, having made 
use of a Rockefeller F ellowship in Child Study to obtain a B .Sc from Columbia 
University 

Miss Rosper, holding the fort at home while the shadows of the great depres- 
sion lengthened and the hostel was forced to take 'two paying guests' to fill 
empty beds'"", was cheered by the gift of a car to the Union from an anonymous 
donor The vehicle cost 1215 and, according to Miss Rosner, *made the work 
of supervising considerahly easier and less tiring and has saved my strength 
and cDtfrgies for other branches of the really arduous work entailed in the duties 
of Supervisor and F^rincipal' In 1930 her duties were eased by Miss (iuttcr- 
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idgc \ return, Miss CJuttcndgc was now to be principal only, in which capacity 
she supervised only the training kindergartens, at a salary of £3(K) per annum 
plus £1(K) living-out-of-collegc allowance Miss Rosncr, in residence, became 
vice-principal and supervisor of non-lraining kindergartens, also on a salary 
of £3(X) [)orothy Rosner applied what must have been considerable business 
acumen to the administration of the hostel, where the expense of a matron was 
no longer incurred Within 12 months she had turned a deficit of £153 into a 
credit balance of £1687" ^ 

The two women appear to have worked well together till the partnership was 
broken by Miss RosnerS illness in Tnid-1935. The tllness provcd fatal and she 
died of cancer in May 1936, sincerely mourned.by all in the Union and at the 
college A Rosner Memorial Fund was used to buy books for the college 
library 7' 

The return of Miss Ciultendge early m 1930 was the signal for a new edu- 
cational advance at the college an advance apparently unsullied by financial 
motives a genuine attempt to bring kindergarten training in Victoria and there- 
tore, indirectly, work in kirtdergartens into line with the latest overseas de- 
vclopments m educational thinking For some years, the interest of those 
concerned with pre school children had been shifting to the ^nursery years\ 
to children beyond the toddler* stage, yet below the kindergarten age ot V/i 
lo 4 years Strongly influenced by her studies in the USA and by her contact 
earlier with Margaret and Rachel MacMillan, pioneers of the Hnglish nursery 
school movement. Miss (iutteridge now proposed that the college should offer 
a one year, postgraduate nursery school coprse, geared to the handling and 
needs ot vounger children This suggestion was implemented. 

An arrangement was made with the Mothercraft Training Homes whereby 
nursery school students could attend either the Presbyterian Babies Home or 
the Foundling Hospital tor an intensive three-months course on the care ot 
small children Fhis link ot two major organizations concerned with very 
small children was to prove vahmble to both, and is an example ol the pooling 
ot skills and scanty resources in a common cause 

Mar> (Jutieridge\ dream ot a special, independent nursery school to serve 
as a m<Klel and demonstration centre lor this new branch ot pre school work 
in Victoria had reluctantly to he abandoned With a bank overdraft ot t2(HK) 
m 1910, and with subscriptions from the public and donations from charitable 
trusts falling sharply, no new ma)or expenditure could be undertaken Mis^ 
(uitteridge and the I'nion had to make-do with what was available Many 
kindergartens as we know had long been associated with creches, and had 
possessed baby rooms* where little pre-schoolers were placed, usually under 
the care ol an assistant The ( ollingwomi Kindergarten in Keele Street, for- 
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hktIv the C()llmgw(KK! (Vcchc Kirulcr^arlcn. wa.s selected as the first nursery 
school to he a,ss(K'iated wnh the Union, and the nursery school students were 
to do their practical trainirig there A self-contained upper storey was added 
to the kipdergarlen huilding and equipped to meet the needs of two- to three- 
year olds; it included a sleeping area Miss Gutteridge herself acted as director 
for the first year, and two students in the new course were her assistants. 
Shorllv afterwards the ( ollingwood Mtss^ion Free Kindergarten and the Lady 
Forslerat Port Melbourne opened nursery schools in their *bahy rooms'. Grants 
from the Gamegie Corporation made these developments possible.''^ 

\hc mauguration of the nursery school course was not the only educational 
development ut the college in the I93()s, The whole emphasis on prc-school 
teacher training, both in its methtxi and in its philosophy, was shifting increas- 
ingly tnvTi the older stress on group activities to stress on the development (if 
the individual child This trend, embrytinically apparent some years before in 
Proi^resMve Kmden^anen Methods, was heartily endorsed by Miss Gutteridge 
cind impressed bv heron her students in the years after her return to Melbourne. 
I'he traditional 'circle', the group games like *dr»p the hankie', the highly 
directed handwork like 'cutting out and sticking on' changed to much more 
individual activity and to group work for smaller numbers, say six or seven. 
This was only practically possible, of Course, where the staff ;child ratio was 
high, and this meant mainly in the training kindergartens. It also depended on 
a director being flexible enough, sometimes after many years acceptance of 
older nieth(Kls and a more directive philosophy, to adapt herself to change. 
Students Irom the l9M)s onwards accepted the new methods and the hon- 
drreciivc philosophy as natural, and as they moved on into staff positions so 
the new wavs spread through the kindergartens 

In an effort to hasten the spread of the new gospel. Miss (Jutteridgc. in 
I^H(), started a refresher and research course for trained kindergarteners who 
wished tt) catch up on the latest developments in the field of pre-school studies 
to conduct lectures, tram students, and undertake their own research A grant 
ol LHK) to the newly established ?\ustralian Council for Educational Research 
Iroin the Carnegie Corporation made possible the KTC's first research pro- 
gram" into the attention span of young children The results of this work 
were published by the ACI',K f'he fruits ol Mary (iutteridge*s own research 
overseas and experience were also publishiJd on her return in a little book. The 
St(>r\ of an iNstrnImn \urser\ ,S( h<f(fr\ which gives not only a brief account 
ol (he Kccle Street nurserv school but also of the f)ew philosophy of early 
(.hildho(Kl which lay behind the nursery school movement 

It savs much lor Mary Gutteridge \- determination anii powers ol persuasion 
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that new courses and even some slight research work should have been not 
only undertaken but also maintained during the depression period. 
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Chapter 5 

Kindergartens between the Wars 



In the 20 years between the wars, the number of kindergartens affiliated with 
the Free Kindergarten Union increased from 20 to 30: that is, the rate of 
expansion was much slower than it had been in the Union's first ten years.* 
The purpose of this chapter is to consider Ihe reasons for the change in the rate 
of expansion and to survey the kindergarten scene in Victoria between 1918 
and 1939 

^ The Union depended on its local committees, Without a local committee 
which showed itself active and able to provide financial support, n^>Jander- 
garten was founded with the consent of, or later affiliated with, the Uniom The 
responsibility of l(Kal committees for premises, equipment, and director's 
salary was basic; beyond this, most committees attempted to provide to a^ 
varying degree for material necessities like cheap clothing for needy families, 
a glass of milk and a biscuit or, increasingly, a hot mid-day meal, The Union 
helped — mostly with the assistant's salary, meagre though it was, and with the 
provision of regular medical and, later, dental inspection by professionals to 
whom the Union paid a small honorarium; often with some gift like a piano 
to a new kindergarten; regularly in the distribution among affiliated kinder- 
gartens of the government grant and of monies given by the big charitable 
trusts 

This general outline of the position vis-a-vis Union and committees remained 
and rcmams the same, but in the 20 years between the wars the balance between 
the two altered L(Kal committees found it increasingly difficult to carry on; 
interested philanthropists found committees harder to form and keep together; 
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the Union found itscll tinic and Again called on to step into the breach with 
additional financial assistance 1919, UKal committees provided nearly 63 
per cent of ihe overall runnin/expcnses of kindergartens, the Unipn only 37 
per cent: by 1936, the contnbution of the committees had fallen to 52 per cent 
while that of the Union had risen to 48 percent This important shift in balance 
IS fundamental to any discussion of the Union and its kindergartens in the inter- 
war penod - 

Another nevs. clement in the kindergarten scene was the development of non- 
' affiliated kindergartens, especially by the churches, By 1939 there were seven 
ot these Qnder the auspices of the Church of England, seven run for the Welfare 
of Youth Department by the Kindergarten Council of the Presbyterian Church, 
and eleven by the Catholic Board of Education The basis of these kindergar- 
tens was essentially philanthropic, and their standards vaned greatly: Church 
of England kindergartens, for instance, were little more than debased, old- 
tashioned Sunday schools held in church halls, on weekdays, with largely 
unquahticd 'directors*, primitive conditions, little, if any, attempt at education 
and much hymn singing Ilie most chantable description of them would be of 
crowded and interior child-minding centres (This situation improved dramat- 
ically dunng and alter Worid War II under the leadership of Miss Win Griffilj^, 
a Union trained kindergartener, appointed by the newly-esUWTshed Church of 
l.ngland hree Kindergarten Council ) The Presbyterian oflrch assumed more 
responsibility 1or its kindergartens and put some monty mto them: with its 
traditional emphasis on education at all levels, it ensured that these kinder- 
gartens did not neglect the educational aspect of the work; their directors and 
assistants were trained teachers, usually with an Ijjfant Teachers Certificate 
troni the liducation Department Roman C alholic kindergartens were few for 
so large a denomination, that church found its finances fully extended in main- 
taining Its primary school system 

We noted in Chapter ^ the distress of the Presbyterian minister in charge of 
Home Missions at the temporary transfer of the Lemon's Loreto Kindergarten 
to J it/roy in I9|7 By 1922, the overlapping of kindergartens in some inner 
suburbs liktf hit/rov and Richmond was worrying the Union\ and a conference 
was v.illcd in October with Church of England. Presbyterian, and Roman 
Catholic representatives to try and rationali/e the situation This seems to 
have been relatively successful, as the four bodies agreed to consult one another 
it anv one ol them proposed opening a new kindergarten Thus, in 1927. when 
the I'nion s Dame Nellie Melba Kindergarten in Richmond was proposing to 
rebuild, the local commiilcc acquired a block of land in Hutchings Street 
Co/isultation with the Presbyterian supervisor led the Nellie Mclba committee 
to dispose ol this site and purchase another in (}o(xJwo(xJ Street nearer their 
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0 original kindergarten and lurther Irom (he eKisling Presbyterian kindergarten^ 
On the other side, the Church of hngland notified the Union in 1924 of their 
intention to open St l.uke's kindergarten in South Melbourne^, and the Pres- 

, byetrian church did hkewise concerning their kindergartens in South Mel- 
bourne^ in 1926 and Kensington^ in 1929 The three churches also agreed with 
the Union lo co-operate in stimulating public interest in kindergarten work and 
m the raising of funds The annual Rose Day appeal for children 's charities 
was shared by all free kindergartens, Union and non-union, and prtKceds Were 
dislnbuted among them The Rose Day collections were for many yeurs a great 
b<M)s( to kindergarten funds; in 1920, for instance, the appeal's first year, the 
Union received £1521 f or distribution among the various kindergartens wh<>se 
committees had taken an active part in collecting donations 

When World War I ended, both philanthropically and educationally minded 
kindergarten supporters saw jireat possibilities fort^eveloprnent opening ahead 
of them; energies, for four years harnessed to the war effort, could now. be 
redirected lo the children and families of the poorer districts The problc.ms 
and difficulties lying ahead were not then apparent. Thus, in the four years to 
1922. five new kindergartens were opened 

f he first of these did not require CKpenditure on bricks and mortar; it was 
the Austin Fiospital Itcc Kindergarten, inspired by the example of the rlew 
Yooralla Kindergarten and started by the enthusiastic efforts of Mrs f) L 
Stirling tor long (erm child patients at the Austin, suffering mainly from tu- 
bercular, spinal, or heart conditions lu)r the seven years of its existence, this 
kindergarten brought variety and interest into the lives of many children who 
learnt to appreciate books and goo(.i music and who excelled at many hand- 
crafts, it Was noted also that in several cases physical health responded 
favourably lo mental stimulation This little kindergarten its average number 
was about 20 children was closed in 1925 when, with the expansion of 
orthopaedic work at (he Children's Hospital, most young children with Umg- 
term conditions were accommtHlated there Mrs Stirling and her committee 
switched their efforts to the Children's Hospital where a new or perhaps one 
should say transferred kindergarten was opened If) the surgical wards in 
192^) I he work at the Children's Hospital developed further m the next ten 
years, firstly with a nursery school in 19 U" and then, in 19^6. with another 
kindergarten in Ward I ^ ' ' f his was the 'special' ward for children suffering 
from venereal diseases, and before the Union would agree to sending a kin- 
dergartener there ihev h«id to be most carefully assured that she ran no risk of 
infection I he hospital paid the director wh^> was appointed on the iulvice o! 
the Union's edU(,ation comtniltec 

In Prahran. where the Hornbrook Kindergarten had already bcefi operating 
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lor a decade, a group ol women who had been engaged in local Red Cross 
work during the war noted the poverty of the more northerly part of the district 
and obtamed the use of the Baptist Church Sunday school hallto open a new 
kmdergarten m 1920 On a wave of rapidly declining palriotisnAhey managed 
to secure the support of the officers of the warship 'Renown' whi|fi had carried 
the Prince of Wales on his recent visit to Australia; they received the gift of 
a large Union Jack and. in recognition of th^s. named their kindergarten 
*Rcnown*. 

1920 also saw the opening of two Kindergartens in Geelong to join Ballaral 
ih the select group of country kindergartens One was in West Geelong and 
the.olher, Chilwell. at Newtown; in the first year, approximately 30 children 
attended each IcfnticfgirteTi ** Their dwtance from Melbourne, even though 
they were on a direct tram-line, must have added considerably to the time- 
consuming work of the sufKrrvisor To reduce her travelling time and fatigue, 
an drrangement was made in 1922 whereby the directors and assistants of 
country kindergartens used to spend an occasional week in Melbourne, ob- 
serving m various kindergartens and keeping abreast of developments in kin- 
dergarten work 

Ounng this immediate post war period a third kindergarten was opened m 
South Melbourne, this time m Park Street, later tt) be named the 'Lillian 
( annam' alter its first president .So great was the need for a kindergarten m 
the area that, altir opening in February 1922 with 12 children, numbers rose 
to SO in less than a fortnight and a waiting list had to be started. The l(Kal 
committee was enthusiastic and saw their work as distinctly philanthropic: 
Mhe district is verv poor and very rough*, they wrote in their first report. 
' There is great room'lor Mrssion work here' ^ ' 

\ot all dislnets were as fortunate in their conirnittees The North Melbourne 
Creche Kindergarten was closed temporarily, it \^as hoped in 1919*'' and 
the I'll/rov Creche Kindergarten only remained open with the aid of direct 
linancuil assistance Ironi Cnion lunds 

The Cnion itselt was obliged to rationali/e its scanty resources of money 
and stall A kindergarten was clearly needed in the Port Melbourne area, but 
how was a loial o)niinitlec to be got together to finance the project and where 
was an c\pcriented director lo be lound * Ihe answer was to close St James 
Kmdergiirten m Balaclava, some ol whose small enrolment of chddren only 
29 on average attended could be taken at the St Kilda-Balaclava Kmdergar- 
ten Ihe loial ioininiltee. thus released Ironi one responsibility, turned its 
energies (o fN)rt Melbourne where the former St James director started her 
kindergarten in I9:S m the Salvation Army Hall'\ m the first year the average 
altendariie was 49 I his kindergarteti was later named the Lady Forster Kin- 
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Jcrgartcn jflcrlhc (i<>vcrnor\ wife who gave it strong support and was present 
lit tts opening 

The 'temporary* closure %o( the Noflh Melbourne Kindergarten continued 
and the I'nion was consciou^ of the fact glaringly v>bviuus if one glances at 
a map' that there was no IJnion kindergarten belwecR^hc city arvd WiHiams- 
town The inner senii circle* together with the three country kindergartens, 
still contained the Union's kindergartens, but it did not contain all Melbourne's 
poverty or afl Melbourne's children The Union wa.s thus dcUgMted to grant 
affiliation fo the Madeleine Barat Ircc Kindergarten in Footscray This was 
opened in February M^27 by a commitlce of 'old girls' from the Sacred Heart 
Convent, its imprt)bable location was the Salvation Army Hall, and Us average 
attendance vvas 44 However, this kindergarten commiliee disaffll^filcd in M>28 
as the committee wished to work in connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church I>ie Cnion attempted to carry on by organizing another committee, 
but they were unsuccessful ht)otscray itself, not surprisingly, could not pro- 
vitic a tommiltcc ot its own a group ol 50 local women was asked 
M(M)roolbcek. the intention being to arouse their interest and enthusiasi 
ti> offer advKC and assistance, only five attended' Charitable' women 
other side o| Melbourne were fully occupied, besides, need in F'ootscray was 
a long way awav . not S4> apparent .is thai in Fil/roy and Carlton In August 
M>28, the kindergarten closed 

Ihis sad episiKle marks a waiershcd in l-KU affairs It seems that from this 
time on and one must remember that the end of M)2S saw the beginning t>f- 
thc economic plunge into the worst of the depression years a local commiltey 
alone was not sufficient to start, equip, and maintain a free kindergarten Other 
assistance was necessary f>ie nature of this other assistance had first been 
glimpsed bt.'forc the failure al l-oolscray This was irr 1^24 when the first free 
kindergarten in the northern suburbs was opened in H runs wick The Hruns 
wjek kindergarten committee was initiated by the l(Kal municipal council It 
was the Brunswick (\>uncil which called a meeting to elicit and stimulate 
interest in a kindergarten, and which gave a regular grant of tlOO per annum 
towards expenses After onlv sik weeks the number of children attending 
averaged f he Brunswick committee was local* in the sense that no other 
was at that time, its members were resident in the same district as the kinder 
gartcn and thev received the active support of their local council 

BmnswKk seems to have been the first council to give financial assistance, 
though other hnal unmcils had earlier expressed intetcst f he two (Jeejong 
kindergartens, (or instance. 'had the Mavoress as president, and later, at Port 
Melbourne, the munuipalilv plaved a part in the opening ol the I.ady l-orster 
kindergarten 
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L(x:al' councils, of course, were n^t wealthy organizations — no one, it seems, 
was wealthy in the years between the wars — but their ideas on how to spend 
their moHey were expanding. The growth of the baby health centre movement, 
coupled with the spread of kindergartens — church and private as well as Union — 
and with the Union's constant propaganda in newspapers and magazines, was 
gradually awakening people's minds to the value of kindergartens. Thus it was 
that Footscray gained a kindergarten, very ^shortly after the Union's failure 
there — a kindergarten built by the local council in conjunction with a Baby 
Health and Community Centre in 1930; this kindergarten was affiliated with 
the Union in 1932." In 1934, the Annie Dennis Free Kindergarten in North- 
cote, named for the wife of the Mayor of Northcote was affiliated. In 1935 
a similar development look place in Williamstown whose kindergarten was 
also granted affiliation.''* Very slowly, the inner circle was opening out. 

Just before World War II, the execuTIJie noted this municipal interest with 
pleasure,'"* South Melbourne, where there were three Union kindergartens, 
was rnakmg a small annual grant to each; the Port Melbourne council was 
holding a ball in aid of kindergarten funds and forming a kindergarten auxiliary; 
Brunswick, which had been forced to reduce its grant to £50 during the depres- 
sion,^ was now planning to restore it to £100 per annum. 

The single voice which was most influential in rousing municipal bodies to 
awareness of the part they might play in the care of the pre-school child was 
that of Dr John Dale, Medical Officer of Health to the City oT^elbourne from 
1927 to 1949.^^ Dale, as a medical officer in a large, basically professional, 
business and industrial city, was not concerned by any means solely with 
kindergartens, but he was concerned very broadly with the quality of the lives 
that people in his area could hope to live. He was , concerned with families — 
with mothers, their biibies, thdr children, their housing, and their open space. 
At many points, therefore, his activities intersected with those of the Union. 
One of his first moves was to take over, from the Union's hard-pressed medical 
officcF, the job of medical inspection at kindergartens in the city^ — that is, at- 
Carlton and City Creche-Kindergartens.^'^ From 1929 this was carried out by 
one of his officers, Dr Hilda Kingaid, inaking it possible for the Union's 
medical officer to give more attention to the remaining kindergartens. 

As early as June 1930, Dale suggested at a meeting of the KTC Advisory 
Council — of which he was a member, 1929-^9 — that municipalities where 
kindergartens already existed should be approached for funds^ and be made 
aware bv the Union of their social, educational, and economic value. Dale also 
interested himself m baby health centres in the Melbourne cirea; one of his 
aims was a kindergarten in Abbots ford Street, North Melbourne, associated 
with the North Melbourne Baby Health Centre. (The 'temporary' closure of 
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the union kindergarten in the district in 19 j 9 had proved permanent.) This plan 
nearly succeeded in 1928, though the Union then, strangely it seems at first 
sight, did not fully support his scheme. The Union's view was that, though 
the district was desperately poor' with as 'bad slums there as in any part of 
Melbourne', yet the area was not readily accessible to children and was, in 
any case, already served by Anglican, Presbyterian, and Catholic kindergar- 
tens. They would have preferred to concentrate on districts where there were 
waiting lists of children wanting to attend kindergarten. In the event, the 
financial stringency of the next few years led to the North Melbourne scheme 
being abandoned in 1930^^ and not reconsidered till 1939. In April of that 
year the Melbourne City Council through Dale offered to buy a block of land 
in North Mel bourne for £ 1 850 and then spend £4000 on a kindergarten building 
and £I(XX) on equipment. The Union was to help organize a local committee 
and, when the kindergarten was started, was to be responsible for half the 
maintenance and running costs. This plan was gladly adopted. A local com- 
mittee, largely of university graduates, was fofmed under Mrs j.DvG. Medley, 
wife of the Vice-Chancellor, and the new kindergarten, 'Lady Huntingfield' 
after the current Governor's wife, was opened in 1940. 

Almost coincidentally with the opening of Lady Huntingfield, Yooralla 
withdrew from affiliation with the Union, quite appropriately,' as marly of its 
children were not of kindergarten age, and its interests coincided bett^ with 
those of other organizations aimed at assisting the physically handicapped. 
The Union was relieved to note that the disaffiliation would reduce their burden 
by £1 10 a year, and by considerable anxiety. 

Despite the difficulties of local committees, however, and their declining 
ability to contribute to kindergarten funds in their former proportion, it would 
not be true to imagine their members sitting back in defeatist attitudes while 
the tides of depression beat upon them. What most local committees were 
concerned about during these years was the improvement of their kindergarten 
accommodation, facilities, and equipment. Depression or no, quality of edu- 
cation began to loom higher on their scale of values. This is one reason why 
the 20 kindergartens of 1919 had catered for an average of 1416 children, but 
the 30 of 1939 for only slightly more, 1439.^^ In 1921 the voluntary helpers 
report had stated that 'it is still possible for one teacher to be in charge of fifty 
children and her assistant in charge of twenty-five/babies' (three-year-olds>*^; 
gradually the Union enforced its policy of a ratio of 30: 1 . 

There is no doubt that physical conditions in many kindergartens needed 
improving and that committees were aware of this. The church hall was no 
longer seen as a desirable refuge, but rather as a temporary shelter pending a 
proper, suitable kindergarten building. Conditions such as those described by 
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MiSvS Glendinning in 1917 became unacceptable. The education cofnmittce 
reported in 1923 that the supervisor *in visiting kindergartens is paying close 
attention to the sanitary arrangements which in many cases are in a very bad, 
and unhygienic condition, and to the formation of grass plots and gardens for 
the children's playground'. Conditions in the City Kindergarten were de- 
scribed as 'a disgrace' in 1925^; shortly its 'sewerage defects' were 'attended 
to'^*^ but in 1934 they were again in a 'disgraceful condition'^; this time^thcy 
were 'rebuilt '^"^ — even if this achievement did take 14 months. City Kinder- 
garten, always a Cinderella, was undoubtedly exceptionally bad; Miss Rosner 
had even favoured closing it down completely in 1932^^ but other kindergar- 
tens, too, left much to be desired, and their committees worked hard to improve 
them. 

Thus, in the immediate post-war period, a proper kindergarten building was 
erected for Renown in Prahran**'; there were additions to the Marie Kirk in 
Richtifiond^^, a new kinderg^arten b^^^^ Boroondara'^^ and at St KUd^- 

BalvJciava.'*^ In (he country, too; all three kindergarWns were provided with 
new or enlarged premises between 1922 and 1933.^*^ Deepening depre.ssion 
saw metropolitan committees still maintaining their efforts, though the returns 
were not always commensurate. Hornbrook was 'enlarged and renovated' in 
1 929, the same year that the Brunswick committee altered and added to a large 
property bought for them by the city council; the new Lady Forster Kinder- 
garten, opened in the previous year, nl)w had its playground and garden laid 
out by the Port Melbourne council; in 1930, the Nellie Melba Kindergarten 
opened a new kindergarten building; and.by the end of the year Keele Street. 
Collingwocxl had added a second storey to the building for use as a nursery 
school.-*^ * 

Kfforts continued during the 1930s; Lillian Cannan;^ erected a proper kin- 
dergarten building on land leased by the South Melbout^nc Council at a nominal 
rental for 30 years'*^; Colling wocxi Mission opened a new building in 1932."*^ 
The Loreto Kindergarten in vSouth Melbourne secured a £3000 government 
grant from the Unemployment Relief Fund for a new building in 1936.'**' 
Renown opened a new nursery sch(K)l addition in 1937, and even the Lady 
Northcote Kindergarten in the heart of some of Melbourne's darkest slums 
began in that yQar 'an up-to-date, commodious building'.^" Finally, as noted 
before, the rtew Lady Huntingficld Kindergarten was opened, but. as also 
noted, the Melbourne City Council was heavily involved in this project which 
neither Union nor local committee could have undertaken unaided. 

All this went on despite the really desperate finan^l straits of some com- 
mittees. At F'ir/roy Mission, by June 1931 . things were so bad that the Union 
had itself to carry on the kindergarten until a new committee could be formed; 
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incredibly only a month elapsed before such a committee was assembled.^' 
The Nellie Melba Kindergarten found itself £400 in debt by April 1932 and 
asked the Union to guarantee the debt^^; this the Union could not undertake to 
do Hombrook asked for less— merely £5 for paint in July 1932— but the 
Union could not assist at present'/^ In th^ same month they had agreed to 
pay the salary of a .second assistant at South Melbourne Mission, and their 
resources were already stretched to breaking point. At the end of the year 
Loreto wrote saying that owing to finance' their kindergarten would not be 
reopening in 1933'^; somehow the execuliye, the director, and Mother Patrick 
arranged matters and t|jc kindergarten continued. 

Yet standards --not today *s, but high judged against those existing in some 
non-Union kindergartens and against contemporary expectations— were not 
allowed to slip too far. In Moonee Ponds, with the support of the Essendon 
Council, a kindergarten was opened in 1938.'^ Though its committee remained 
m close touch with the FKU executive, it was not affiliated before the war 
because its conditions were not up to Union standard'. The local committee 
was urged to accept only a small number of children because there was only 
one room, no kitchen or bathroom, limited play space and the lavatories were 
difficult to supervise* The Union repeatedly stressed that bet^er premises 
were essential; the l(Kal committee tried ^ven suggesting a disused theatre 
building '; in May 1940 the Union was still urging a proper kindergarten build- 
ing and this kindergarten. Coronation, was still unaffiliated. The kindergarten 
at Williamstown, on the other hand, had been affiliated since 1935 and the 
Union was not happy' about it. Late in 1939 two members of the education 
committee visited and found the whole situation entirely unsatisfactory. The 
building was most inadequate and the children were not getting proper guid- 
ance'/'^ The Union strove to maintain standards, but sometimes it seems that 
the sheer need for some sort of shelter and some oversight, almost regardless 
of quality, forced a reduction in certain kindergartens. 

The efforts of local committees , wbich imply time available for a great many 
voluntary adivities to raise money, like ba/aars and jumble sales, bridge par- 
ties and balls, as well as income to support personally and by example the l(Kal 
kindergarten, indicate that the sort of women, ancj the few men. on the com- 
mittees remained as they had been in the Union's early years^ut the depres- 
sion was no respecter of persons (though it respected some perhaps more than 
others) and the FKl^ executive realized that few people in the 1930s had 
boUomless purses In April 1935. when vacancies on the executive were to be 
filled, ^ • . • 

It was tell that owing lo (he exacting nature of the work and the constant calls on 
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rDcmbcrs* pockcK. it was harilly fair to expect members of l(Kal committees to bear 
the financial burden ol the Ifnion as well as ot (heir own Kindergarten/^' 

This was undoubtedly a realistic comment and. though some loeyl committee 
members remained on the executive, attempts were made to leave them free 
to concentrate their ef forts on their own local kindergartens, 

>Spcaking at the first meeting of the newly-formed Australian Association 
of Pre~Sch(H)l Child Development in September 1939, Mrs Alice Crcswtck 
who had just succeeded Mrs a 'Beckett as President of the Union, put the 
position of local committees in a nut-shell: 

In nearly every case the only money the local committees can actually count on is 
the Union's grant for their First Assistant's salary- an average of £I(K) per Kinder- 
garten and a small {in most case*^ very small) municip^^ grant The local committees 
live, worry ing as to how even the dreadfully low salaries of their staff arc to be paid, 
having very little energy left to give to the really important administrative work of 
their various kindergartens and nursery schools. I would here like to pay a tribute 
to I(Kal committee members for the valiant way they have struggled on and on, 
v^'ar after year, always hoping lor increased government and municipal help to 
relieve their heavy burden I think many of us feel we have for so many years 
organised jumbic sales, bridge parties, sales of work, etc . that we could almost be 
called professional organisers' Many local committees have asked the Union for 
financial help, but the Union is not able to meet its own commitments, and so cannot 
be expected to do more 

f 

No wonder that the contribution of committees to overall finance declined 
proportionately; but funds were needed and had to come from somewhere. 
They came from the annual government grant, from the contributions of the 
big chantaWr trusts, and from the efforts of the FKU executive. All these 
sources were severely curtailed by the depression. Thus, the government grant, 
which was increased to L2(KK) in 1924 and to :25{)() from July 1929. was 
reduced to 12250 in 1930 and to only £1800 in 1931; not till 1935 did the 
Union receive 12250 and in 1938 12500 again/^ 

A similar reduction was apparent in trust contributions. As early 'as July 



I929(aie Kdward Wilson trustees informed the Union^ that they had 'so many 
calls to relieve distress' that they could not make a contribution to the Union 
as usual Picas from the Union softened this blow; 1750 was in fact received 
instead o! the usual 12fKK); in 1930 this was further reduced to £500. Other 
trusts similarly reduced their giving: the Alfred Felton Trust, for instance . from 
1750 (1928) to 17(X) f 1929) to 1670 (1930) and to only 1300 in 1931. Even 
more <lraroatic was the drop in the J R. McPherson Trust contribution from 
L\m) (1928) to 1150 (1929) to IKW) (1930) and to ftnly 150 in 1931. There 
were many other trusts and funds; all showed a similar reduction.'*^ 

Kindergarten funds were also habitually augmented by several regular fund- 
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'raising aciivilies. such *is Rose Dav and Wattle f)av: in 1928. funds received 
from these two sources were C\1M) and L721 respectively: in 1930. they were 
1:739 and 1:554, in 1933. 1555 and L274 

The Union was used ro running on an overdraft: successive treasurers urged 
lis reduction, various token attempts were made, like finding an honorary 
auditor to save the annual i:2() fee^- an^l dispensing with the publicity officer 
in 1928 to save 1100 per annum^*; but f'onfipared with the single largest item 
of expense assistant-^' salaries, L2730 in 1930 these c^ts were mere baga- 
telles. There was. in fact, little excess to be pruned: what the executive set 
Itself to do was to raise more funds, and' the mere listing of their multifarious 
efforts makes remarkal^lc reading In mid-1928. for instance, the lease of.the 
tearwms at the old Public (jallery and Museum wa.s open for tender. The 
executive seriously considered tendering, Employing a paid cook-manageress, 
using voluntarv helpers as waitresses and dishwashers, and thus bolstering 
\ KV funds This hare-brained scheme was dropped. The executive concen- 
trated for. I time on trying to find new subscribers. Also, incredible though this 
may seem, salaries were reduced. 

fiy 19^1 the full gravity of the situation was such that it was set forth at 
length in the annual report, customarily a very bland document 

Wc arc facing, perhaps, ihe most scnous and most ditficuh year in ihc history ol the 
hrcc Kindergarten Tnion l-or several years, Ihe work has progressed wonderfully 
delightful buildings have been erected and equipped so thai kindcrgartners [sie |have 
been enabled to work more efliciently, and thus have been encouraged, the deveU 
opineni of Ihe chiklren. phvsieallv. mentaUy and morally, has been mosi marked 
IK- enthusiasm and clfldieney of Miss (iutlcridgc andMiss Rosrter have inspired 
all our workers, .ind Directors and C\)mmittces alike have been anxious lo keep 
ahreast of all the new developments for the welfare of ihe child And now at this 
luntturc we are laeed with a seriously depleted ineome. because of the enforced 
17(K) reduction ot the (iovernment (irani and the very much curtailed allocations 
from Trusts lo balance the budget, expenditure must be reduced it funds are not 
available fhc e<ecutive jnd adminisiralivc side of the work has always been done 
at minimuni cost, because ot so much voUinlary service, rigid office economies and 
gifts in kind S.ilanes arc so low that we cannot make reductions without imposing 
hanlships Onlv our three I'nion officers and H out of our 26 Directors and 44 
Assist.ints. reecivc over 1 1 SO a vcar. and at the hcginning of 19M. our Principal. 
Supervisor .ind Assistant Setreiarv each generously accepted a reduction of nearly 
17 percent, while some ot our Directors have also assisted by accepting a lowered 
salarv How t.ir can we go with these reduclums ' It is a very big thing to a\k the 
Directors and Assistants to manage on a 10 per cent, reduction to enable us to save 
about lS(M) Are we to reduce the number ()f children attending our Kindergartens 
at this time when, more than over, children need the hclpot the Kindergarten. t)r are 
we twu m go so far .is to close the Kindergartens * Ihese would, of course, mean 
.1 s7ivin^'. because m.iintenanee charges would be less and. in many Kindergartens. 
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no A SSI slant wc»uKI ho required anij, were the Kindergartens elo.scd entirely, of 
course, no income would be necded^al all But are we doing righr to deprive the 
child (>! the benefiLs which we could give so easily had we our normal income* and 
are wc to add to the great army of unemployed our trained kindergartners .^^ 

In this extreme situation, (he executive had doubtless been comforted by 
their treasurer, Mr L D Millar, who confided that though a.s treasurer he 
deplored the state of our finances as Bank Manager he thought it improb- 
able that the Bank would take any action regarding our overdraft At ihi.s 
tifiie the overdraft was LI 873; two years later it had risen to nearly t-'25()(). 

fhe executive put ihcir best feet forward: in I932» t-'2475 was made by a 
monster exhibition of antiques/"^ Some of this money was used to reduce the 
overdraft, and sonic to paying off the debt on the Moofoolbeek building; both 
these actions, of course, reduced the interest bill In future, it was agreed, 
money raised was to be used for 1(Kal kindergartens which are finding it more 
antl more Jifficulf each year to make their income and expenditure meet*.**" 
l adv Spencer, still a vice-president of the Union » compiled and sold a cookery 
.btM)k for VKV funds^'*'. i\ Pioneers Ball was held in the State's centenary year, 
n>^4, and a profit of L8(K) was made/"^ But the bank balance, which was 
niiraculouslv iS^I m credit in \^\^, was quickly again in trouble, the debit 
balance being 1 1.088 ui lx*bruary I'^ U; by the end of that year it had increased 
to tl6(K), antl Mrs a'Beckctt told (\>unci! that F^'KIJ finances were 'drifting 
back at the rate of L6(K) a ycarV'^ In the 1938 annual report she stated: 

I he llnances o| the I 'nion are in a serious state, no extension can be contemplated 
at the present time, and the lilile children all over Vict(»ria are being prevented from 
participating in thehappv , joyous lite of the Free Kindergarten, to establish physical, 
mental lind etnottonal health 

In (.lesperation. the Union asked for a donation of L'lO each from all its 
kindergartens, though well knowing what the local financial position was. 
Ailniirably, most local coniinittees found their LIO /'^ But those members of 
local conimjltees who were also on the executive and there were still a few 
o\ thcni, like Miss Lush from (^arjton, Mrs Rita May Hams from C'ollingwood 
Mission^ and Mrs (Veswick from f.ady Northcote Warned the executive that 
local conwmttees could do no niore, and that, if the Union found itself unable 
to pay assistants' salaries; as seenK\l possible, then kindergarten committees 
Would be torced either to close kindergartens or to limit entries/''* Such Was 
the ccononnc position o| the \ "riion when World War IL bnike outvjn September 
hM9. ihc same month m which Mrs (Veswick succinctly explained the Union's 
linanclal plight to the AAPSUI) * 

Ihc V u tnrun Kioiiergarten I nioii s principal source ot income is a grant from the 
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Vuiorun St4tc (ri.vanincnt ol t2S(H) li is in receipt also of various grants from 
various Irusis. but these are nearly always earmarked tor a spceial purpose, [D or 
the I'nion is onlv the channel tor alU>cation ot ihese'^ranLs to the various Kindergarten 
CoMuvittecs l\uallv these grants, when divided up among our thirty-two Kinder- 
gartens, onlv amount to a guinea oT two each Then there are some annual sub- 
scribers and trnni tunc to time the hxeeutive is able to enlist the sympathy ot some 
organisation, such as a shipping company, and a ball or other entertainment is held 
m aid ot the tunds t)| the l'nu)n But our inct)rnc is so tar below our expenditure 
that. It It wore not lor special donations, wc should not be able to carry on at all As 
H is' wc ore verv nearlv overdrawn to ouT limit ot t2(XK), and our tinancial advisers 
are asking us to go slow this vear The Tnion helps the l(Kal committees by paying 
the t irsi Assistant in each kindergarten Iliis is supposed to come out ot the Gov 
ernment grant, but in 1^ ^H. l4V) 16.8 had to be iransterred trotii other accounts to 
meet the vletiuciKV llic t nion also pavs the salanes ot Principal ot the College, 
\ssistant Se^^retarv. Supervis()r, Relieving Director. S(Ktal Service Worker and now. 
with the increased work brought about by our increased activities, a typist? has been 
added to .mr stall Ml these olticials are necessary, all ot them paid minimun^ 
'S,ilancs but It somoiimes seems as if the ettorl ot raising the necessary money is 
^omvJ t<» be more than we an manage 

Ihc F'Kr oxctuitvc hail gcxHl cause to tccl despondent, as Australia again 
onTiilittted tlsclt to v^ar a war which no one. this lime, supposed would be 
over bv Chnsinias" Mow ftiUch time and money niiW-bcing expended bj 
generous, hard working citi/cns on uvilian chanties would hencetorth be di 
verted troin kindergartens as people turned their minds inevitably towards the 
warctlort* 

Vet Ihcv could not doubt the value ol the past M) years' work The social 
and ectmoniR condition ot Melbourne\ poor tamilies tor the whole ot that 
period, and most ospeciallv in the severe depression oi the late twenties and 
carlv to mtd thirties. |Ustilicil everv etlori made and every penny spent to 
alleviate distress On the educational side, too, the idea was gradually gaining 
acceptance ol the kindergarten as an institution tort/// children, not merely as 
an adjunct to a philanthropic mstilulion tor the children ol the poor Yet. in 
retrospect, it appears that inevitably, in the inter war years, the attention ot 
aUive kindergarteners was tocused on the philanthropic rather than on the 
educational side^)! their work, that the educational advances o| Mary (iutler 
idge and' her two immediate American successors, were seminal rather than 
actual, excepts in some isolated instances sueh as the new nursery schools 
and in the sub pnmarv sections ot some inilepcndenl schools, and that the 
ideas then advocated Would not be widely appreciated by the general puhlic 
or bv the parents ol pre school children tor soine years to come 

Consider the paper read by l)r Kingsley Norris to the tirsi AAP.S(M) eon- 
terence in 1*^^^ Mter dealing brieny with the incidence ot malnutrition and 
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rickets in children, Norris prtKccdcd to qu(|)tc the first report of Victoria's 
Housing Investiga(U)n and Slum Abolition Board, produced late in 1937: 

I*hc B4)ard records its horror and ama/cmcnt at the dcplorahlc conditions under 
which those thousands o! men. women and chHdrcn are compelled Id exist Hundreds 
ot houses contamcd small r(H)ms» low and watcr-staincd ceilings, damp and decaying 
walls, leaking roots and rotten n<H)rs Many are badly lighted, rat and vermin in- 
lostod. antl wiiht)ut proper ventilation Inadequate sunlight, dampness and lack of 
drainage render (he^e shelters which arc not worthy of the name of dwelling, veritable 
plague spots, and heavy loll is being taken ot (he health o( the <KCupants, particularly 
ot the wt)men and the children 

T he hurtle n (alls most heavily on those least able to bear it The women, who arc 
unable to escape troin thetr st)rdtd surroundings, despite their intense and heroic 
struggle to main tain a state o( vlyanliness, and the children suffer most These 
unwholesome contltttons sap the physical (jlness of (he children and develop their 
mental prtKcsscs along lines ot abnormal quick-wittedness in the lowest ideals In 
these areas there are thousands of children who are condemned by the circujfnstanees 
of their chvironnicnt to worse than physical death to slow-w|irping influences of 
povortv, t4) hlthv conditions, and to other evils and ilangers which it is easier to 
imagine than enumerate if slum reclamaluwi by and through the State achieves no 
more than phvsic.il and moral salvatu>n of rhe children in these areas, it will have 
more than lusttfted any (inancial sacrifice involved A Christian system cannot be 
reconciled wiih a society that continues to tolerate these appalling conditions^** 

It was with chiKlren suffering irow these sorts of conditions that the free 
kindergartens hdd to cope f)uily. directors and assistants saw first-hand evi- 
tlence of the etfccis of poverty on their small charges; each medical inspection 
revealed a sad talc of little bodies fighting a desperate battle against inadequate 
food and rest and privacy, and of immature minds prematurely burdened with 
problems ot family insecurity caused by ^economic situation over wliicb 
parents btul no control I ' 

In the very middle of the inter war period, a FKU annual report stateU that 
kindergarten cbiblrcn "must be both led and clothed* and referred to kinder- 
garten work as 'social service' " Any preconception about stK'ial and economic 
conditions in the years 19|*> V), based on a common belief that, save* for 'The 
Depression" roughly envisaged as h>29 people rubbed along well 
enough, is ijuickly dispelled bv a glance at any anthology of social testimony 
Irom (be period, say. I jiwensfein \ Weevils m the Hour ''^ By post -World War 
II standards, the conditions ol the poor ^^ind there were thousands of them) 
were unhclievablv bad ( crtainly ibey deteriorated in the late and reached 

an .ill time low .ibout l*>^2, bul/t no time was (be spectre of unemployment, 
b.ul housing. in.KlccjUate diet .i/l clothing absent from the homes of the work- 
ing, people fhc records ot ttte Tnion. sor]ietimcs cKplicitly, more often by 
unuwiscious implication, reinforce this v lew I>ic thing which shocks the mod^ 
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crn reader i)t such records, records which, after all. concerned children below 
schiH)! age. is how much poverty and suffering was assumed; life, for the poor, 
was just like that Thus, there is no surprise in the tone of Mary Gutteridge\s 
report to the executive in March 1922 that at Montague ^clothing is badly 
needed' and that (he director has 'constantly to refuse children*, or that 
at Renown 'some newcomers are from very poor homes [and ]elothing is badly 
needed* A year later, the education committee accounted for lower than 
average attendances at kindergartens by 'much sickness and poverty, owing 
to unemployment*^^ and expressed gratitude for a t:25 donation from the Save 
the (*hiKlren hund (o be used by the supervisor, at her discretion, 'for neces- 
sitous cases demanding urgent relief In October of that year there were four 
t.hild deaths at (*arllon f-ree Kindergarten from pneumonia At jhi% kinder- 
garten, according to the l*>25 annual report^% 40 of the 90 children attending 
were malnourished, at l.oreto. Or Scantlebury Brown declared 50 per cent of 
the children to be nialnourisheJ In an attempt to combat thi?^. all kindergartens 
provided milk caih day. with a biscuit ox bread and jam. council, stirred by 
reports of the rnion*s honorary dentist, had also recommended in 1924 that 
each ehild should be given I 16 of an apple a day to try and combat tooth 
ileeav 

I he necil ot dental care tor pre schoi^l children was pointed out to the Union 
bv Dr S(.anllebiirv Hrown. who saw in her medical inspections the evil eflects 
ol decayed teeth and dirty mouths on a child*s general health ^ In August 
1924 she wrote io Mrs a'Beekett stressing the need ol dental education lor 
bt>th children and Iheir mothers, and tor preventive as weU as remedial treat 
menl Over ^>0 per cent ol the children she had examined medically needed 
dental treatment, school dental inspectu>n had revealed 'that nearly all children 
have bad teeth, the damage having been done in the early stages' Dr Scantle 
burv Hrown therefore recommended the appointment ol an honorary dentist, 
with a portable dentist's chair, to visii kindergartens one morning a week Her 
suggestion was warmly supported bv Marv (iutteridge, and the Union im 
mediately re^onded by appointing Mr A V Allwright at an honorarium of 
ISO per annum, as honorary ijentist The appointment, coupled with the 
gradual substitution of wholemeal bread lor the previous sweet biscuits, was 
of some benefit, diildren v^hosc mothers were unable to afford either time or 
n^onev or both to take them to the dental dime now received treatment in the 
familiar surroundings of their own kindergarten from a dentist noted tor his 
ta«.t. gentleness and abiltlv ^ 

I his was a siart another pionecrin^lJiat of the hut the road ahead 

was lon>i In 1926 Mr Allwright was asked to give two mornings (L150 per 
annum) a week to the kindergartens^' but* even so, each kindergarten received 
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only one visit in each two years' His report stressed the need for more 
frequent inspect ion » ^5 per cent of ifie cfiiidrcn fie examined requiring dental 
treatment Later, kindergarten cfiildren needing considcrafile treatment with 
a general anaestfieiic were treated at tfie pre-.scfi(K)l dental clinic****, h\x\ A\\- 
wrigfit continucij visiting kindergartens for dental inspection and minor treat- 
ments until fiis resignation in mid-l^>^S After tfiis, all cfiiJdrcn were taken 
in batcfics to ifie denial clmic for treatment; tfiere was no cfiarge to motfiers for 
tfiis, tfie Union paying tl5() per annum to tfie clinic to meet at least some of 
ifie cost 

Iniprovemeni in (fie general stale of\cfiildren s teeth was. fiowever. very 
^slow. living conditions m fiousc;? witfi injidequate plumfiing or. iTi some cases, 
no internal running water, were not conducive to dental fiygiene; and diet. 
A)verf^urdened witfi sugar and carf^ofiydrates and sfiort on fresfi fruit and vege- 
taliles. made ifie situation wt)rsc f)r Scantlefiury-Brown stated flatly to tfie 
executive in 1^>2S tfial *faulty diet tfirougfi ignorance and poverty is still one 
of tfie cfiiel evils of tfie kinilergarten worldV**^ And AllwrigfitN last report 
staled ifiat fie found only II per cent of cfiildren wfiosc teclfi required n<) 
attention'*' an iniprovenient certainly on tfiv figure ten years before, bu\ still 
a verv small percentage 

Oorothv Rosner. w fieri acting supervisor, saw tfie increasing want of tfie 
poor reflecieil in kindergarten cfiildren Carlton ^ sfic told ifie executive in tfie 
winter of n>2H. *is verv niucfi in need of fielp\ at Colling wood Mission *fioots. 
sfiocs and stockings' are 'wanted urgently ", at Lillian Cannam 'warm clotfiing 
for parents and cfiildren, also nigs and f^lankets for feeds' arc needed In tfi<^ 
same montfi. out of I0*> cfiildren at Dorcas Street. .Soutfi Metfiourne. only 20 
fiad fatfiers in employment 

In \^>1^), an exceptional number of cases of broncfiitis and pneumtmia were 
reported, due to lack of warm clotfiing, of 54 cfiildren examiped in one kin- 
dergarten bv f)r Scantleburv Brown. 2.*> were suffering from malnutrition. As 
usual, appeals in newspapers and on the philanthropic grapevine brought ready 
response f he l elton Bequest in M>2*> provided 1 1(H) which Miss Rosner was 
to use in buving warm materials for clothes, and boots, she was also to be 
able to spend ^■Wfllional on fo(Kl to supplement the kindergarten lunch where 
absi»lutelv necessarv * Local shop-keepers where their own ciri;umstanecs 
permitted gave donations of fruit and groceries The Kastern Suburbs District 
Christian Cnioii provided oranges]*', some country fruit growers sent apples, 
the Cnion used nu)nev from the Save the Children f und to provide medical 
supplies like HvpoL scht>ols made clothes for needy children Yet. as shown 
earlier, the-bctler off sections of the community were themselves victimnof 
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the ^icprcssiDn. nearly all were less well-i)!! . less able to assist, lhan they had 
been, and the response never matched the cr>'ing need. 

As eci)ni)mic conditions worsened, the mid-mqming snack wa.s seen as 
U)iallv inadequMe First at rarlton''\ later at nearly all kindergartens, a hot 
mui ilav meal was provided, at first for some children, later for all In many 
cases mothers and sometimes older children helped in its preparation; fathers 
too were called in to construct simple stretchers on which children could have 
a sleep after the meal Rest was another basic necessity many children lacked, 
as unemployment led to several fanulies living together in very cramped con- 
ditions The success of these innovations and the reality of their necessity was 
shown repeatedly when kmdergartcns reopened after a holiday break; during 
•holidays' the children uniformly lost weight 

The desperate situation by I ^^2 is most graphically described by Dorotfiy 
Rosnor in her annual repi^rt. which I quote in part but at length 

III survi-vjriy Ihc* ut)rk t)l ihe past vcar the DUtsianding feaiurc in the incrcaNcJ need 
lor cuir \^(>rk in Ihc mdustnal dismtts I he consequent resulls of insecurity of'home 
. litt'. ot laik o( nourishing food, proper fucihlics ior a»si. and of living in an aimos- 
phcre tense vA^Hh unhappv taniilv relaiionship and divided control of children due to 
nianv iVIulis IrvinK in a hmilcd area, are shimn by ihc lack of physical energy and 
the b/haviour nl thf children rn K(nderj!p(pn 

Si(rnrnarjsm>: the reports from Directors, we find that children are too often pale, 
hunvrv and cold. nlle. rtMuxlv, t<H> listless to even talk or smile, or are tired, irnlable. 
resticss. are qukk to tlv into tempers and hurt each (Hher. are unabkr to concentrate, 
and are careless ot propcrtv and matenaK. and otherwise show nervous exciiability 
.im) instabihtv . evident e »)! the s^ron^ conditions in which they are living I he ef feets 
n| mjlnounsh^nent is also shos^n bv lowered physique and tendencv tor sores to 
^ovt-r bodies and be slow m healing 

Ihe result ot a limited survev as to conditums in the homes ol the children of our 
Kindergartens shows that our greatest service to them at present is to keep our 
Kindergartens lull in t>rder to alleviate the effects ol wrong home conditions due to 
nneinplovMU-nt 1 ortunati'lv . there are manv indications thatAOinc parents are doing 
their utmost lo ^ive their children the best care possible, but. unfortunately, their^ 
♦ sLt>pi- is so limited, and one can imlv marvel at the heroic attempts ot these people' 
to keep their homes or rooms (as manv a home is now comprised ol one or two 
r.Munsi With anv de>!ree ot lomlon and tieanliness ft is not possible for them to 
iMVi- Mitlu lent nounshin>! food, clothes or space for proper a'st . c^iher day or night 

I he !t)|]owin>: lases will perhaps give an indication of the conditions in whicfi the 
Jiildren live The worst case ol overcn)wding is in one district where five families 
hvi- in oru- house [here are :o children between them The children have never 
bi-en tree lr*>m sickness since this in(>de of living cotnmenced 

\n«»iher vase is a familv of mk children mother in hospital and father out of 
work lour K hildren minded bv dau>:hter ol 1 1 vears of age, children suffering from 
malmilniion .ind sores 

( W I. I (» vears lather a labourer, has been out of. work for nearly four 
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vcars rhcfc arc seven <.hilJren living al home fhe father is receiving sustenance 
The eldest child of about 17 years iKcasionallv has a da>'s work The mother went 
into domestic service in order to earn money to pay (he rent, in her ahsenec the 
children suffered from unwise and msuffkient feeding T has hcen unahle (o attend 
the kindergarten for weeks, he has hardiv been free from boils, and styes on his 
eves, and now has a lorn^ of e^cema under his knees, all caused through malnutntion 
His \ year old sister IS also suffering Being short of bed clothes, the mother covered 
this child with an mutation fur coat while she was asleep Ilie child moved through 
the evening and m the ilark put her hand on the fur and got a dreadful fright and 
wakened screaming and trembling Her nerves were in a very bad state, and since 
her fright has becti taking fits Both these children are <ittending the hospital T has 
not had a chance of making satisfactory progress, as his attendance at Kindergarten 
has had to be so bri>ken through illness ' 

2. K H , ^'^ vears Father, a tradesman, has been out of work for three 
vcars. all this time the mother has been working Until K came to the Kindergarten 
last July he had spent practically aJl his play time in the streets, he was rough, noisy, 
ami very difficult to manage, interfered with the other children, lacked concentration, 
and still does This year he has been ill off and on with gastne and ear trouble, anil 
now has thuken [>o\ The mother has now only part time work, and is afraid that 
she will be put off altogether The father is at times very depressed, and m the 
mother's absence evidently talks a great ileal to K about his troubles and insufficient 
means l^e child reflects this depression, and is very nervy It now worries him to 
pi>urout his own milk at Kindergarten, as he is afraid that he will take more than his 
share It he has cuts or sores to be dressed he has to see the large bottle of reserve 
ointment, otherwise he worries that there will not be enough for the other children 
He IS restless, and il is difficult to find anything that will interest him for any length 
of tune, but anv regular duties that he is given he carries out most conscientiously 

Caw .V In the home of a grandmother'and invalid husband are now living two 
mamed daughters with their husbands, one mamed son and his wife hnd five chil 
drcn, including one State ward All husbands arc unemployed There are five rooms 
and a tent 

We c^annot stress t(H> deeply the importance of the early impressions and nurture 
of children as being the factors that Jetermine the welfare of overv citi/en. rich or 
poor When children are crowded in homes si{ insecure, con\forts so lew. anil the 
very necessities of life so limited, we must ask ourselves What will be^he results 

IM^2 y^as the year in wh^^h the hard pressed Union itself agreed to finance 
a second assistant at Dorcas Street' to enable more children, to ht^ admitted and 
/r(/.it thekimlerganen But the depression did not end there As late as I9VS 
a generous local councillor at l-it/roy provided money lor childrea at the 
hit/n>y Mission KindergaHen to^iet a 'hot mid day meal four times a week' 
tHow had they managed to survive, one wonders, in earlier years M At Ballarat 
at this tinu*, 4^ per cent of the kindergailen children were reported to 'need 
nu)r'e nourishment' In her PHf> meilital report, l)r M(ma Blanch, who had 
replaced l)r Scantlehury Brown as rhe Tnion's medical officer in 1^M'"\ 
stated that per cent of the children examined were undcrweigiit I'his was 
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much less than it had been a tew years before, thanks to the hot meal and the 
extra milk provided, but still over a quarter of all the children attending free 
kindergartens. 

In 1938, Avhen Oljve Dodd, the Union's first social worker, presented her 
first annual report, she wrote that 'there is still much poverty and distress 
among our kindergarten families Conditions were improving^ she claimed, 
bu^t the figures she glive sound terrible to us; only just over half of the fathers 
of children in the five kindergartens she investigated received the basic wage 
or oven/of the remaindJr) half were still on sustenance and half were 'cas- 
ual.s^*^/ne»group which caused kindergarteners the most concern becau^ the 
uncertainty and instability of their situation was inevitably reflected kn their 
children. Later in the same year, while the eyes of tHS^^>s<jfld focused on 
Munich, the education committee recorarpemi^ to the executive that prefer- 
ence in admission to kindergarten should be given *to underprivileged children 
an€ not to children from homes which received the basic wage and over'.*^ 
So strong \yas the Union's philanthropic sense, strengthened undoubtedly by 
the traumatic experiepH;es\f the last 20 years that, in April 1939, the executive 
decided that, while the que\lion-qf admission was entirely in the hands of the 
director and her committee, assy ranee should be given that these fam- 

ilies [i,e. those oh or over the basic wage] are only accepted when there is a 
vacancy and when all the more needy children have been enrolled first^^^ 
(author's italics). 

And what of the directors and assistants who inevitably bore the brunt of all 
the extra work and worry during these trying times? What of these mainly 
y^ung women trained as teachers of pre-school children? It would not seem 
that they«p rotes ted on any grounds of principle to the role of maids-of-all-work 
which may have been thrust upon them, but which they .accepted without 
recorded complaint. Far from complaining in fact, the kindergarten directors 
accepted their philanthropic tasks as an integral part of the job, discussing at 
eir first meeting of 1931 the part tP><ey should play 'in Retief Work dufHng 
this year of hardship'.'"** And their tasKs were legion. For instance, in 1930 
the executive decided that money from the Danks Trust should be used to buy 
boots, shoes, and material at wholesale prices to be distributed to kindergar- 
tens, as this was more economical than distributing cash itself for each kin- 
dergarten to spend. And what was to be done with the material? The directors 
were required 'to cut out garments and arrange for mothers to make them up 
at kindergartens'.*"*^ The implications of this calm assumption are consider- 
able -not only that the directors would, but that they could and presumably 
did. It was, not till 1937 that the supervisor suggested to the executive that 
perhaps an auxiliary could be formed to deal with 'the collection and distri- 
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bution of clothes and gifts to kindergartens',^*" The crisis of the poliomyelitis 
^epidemic and then the numcrojus emergencies of the war period prevented, for 
'many years, the development of any fiirn policy to reduce a director's domestic 
chores. * * 

,Howdyer, one move to lift some of the burden jL)f social work from the 
shoulders of educators was made late in the inter- war period with the appoint- 
ment in March 1936 of a part-time social worker to the Union.*** Miss Olive 
Dodd, M.A. , Dip. Ed.. Dip. Soc. Stud. , one of the eaifly graduates from the 
University of Melbourne's new social studies cou^se, ^^4s^ appointed part-time 
for the first. year (two mornings and one evening) as £80 was all the Union 
could afford as salary. Hqwever, from J 937 on. the appointment, was a full- 
time one and the salary £2(X) per annum. In 1940 Miss Grutzner succ(^ded 
Miss Dodd, who later returned to the Union as a member of the executive. 
The executive had no doubt of the need for a scKial worker; the 1936 annual 
report states: ^ 

• ^ ^ 
The Free Kindergarten Union has. o>yinK partly to the existing social conditions, and 
partly to the intimate part it plays in the lives of children and parents in the 'industrial 
suburbsv grown far beyond fhc original intention of the kindergarten. It has bccc>n^e 
in reality a centre of social service , and many problems, which should actually have 
no connection with the kindergarten in the true sense of the word, have arisen to be 
3 dealt with hy already over- worked Directors, (author's italics) 

Nor can we, looking back, doubt the great value not onfy to kindergarten staff 
but also to kindergarten families of the Union's successive scKial workers. 

The trained pmfessional was quickly able to assess cases which would bene- 
fit from referral to some outside agency — hospital, txincvolcnt society, baby 
health centre, district nursing scKiety, Sustenance Department, for example, 
and to which agency each case should appropriately tie referred. She was able 
to a^sscss a family situation and so make a child's behaviour and needs more 
easily understandable to a director; simply b^Ti^ning she was able, in many 
instances, to help a family *talk out* their prob|6nu and see for them.sclves 
how besj to cope with them; she was also ablcVin only a few cases — quietly 
to distriDUtc a little money to needy families 'cither to alleviate immediate 
distress or to supplement a very inadequate income ',*^^ 

Nfevertheless it remained the directors and assistants who came daily into 
contact with families in need; it was they who reported conditions and needs 
to the .supervisor and to their local committees; it was they who oversaw the 
• preparation, scrvinjj, and clearing up of the mid-day meal, who organized the 
placifng of stretchers, the settling of restless children, who ensured the vital 
period 4.)f quietness; it was they who weighed children weekly, who assisted 
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at mediqa) inspection. And all this in additiym (6 their n^lc ^sicindergirtcn; 
teachers/- ..'-x. " ^ ■ ' 

It was all done. .too. on the usual grossly ina^quaUJ,s^p]:Jn 19^ in 
common with employers throughout Australia, the Unibn.^Sr}ccd on}. ^pro- 
cess of salary reduction." ' Miss Gutteridge's and lyiiss RosV^f^>salaric^\vcrc 
each reducdd^y £50; the secretary's by £:25. But it seemsiinUkely that diTCCtors 
and assislitffe suffered from this policy because the executive determined that 
*no salaryu^r £ 150 should be reduced, as even under the existing scale this 
does not reac\ljc basic wage\ Directors' salaries at this time sectn to have 
averaged about £140 per annum and the assistants^ ^lOO: Staff h^d. h 
to forego their annual incrcment,s; Inevitably, as TTiiddk-claS^l^m^^ m\ the 
pinch ()f economic depression /the'lossx)ftrainedH(iTidcr$a^^ 
Some families could no longer afford to jtutsid^ a kirnJcr^^^^^^ 
some daughters were no longer preparedtgMsufeufiw^^ 1^9 the 

Union had adrrimed: . , ' 

It IS only because many girls have been in a position to like up kindergijirtcn w^ortc 
' who have not had lo-depend on a kindergarten salary as their means of living that 
wc have been able tocarry on with such low salaries , There have been, however, 
many whotiad to take up professional work Of some sort to provide for themselves, 
who'. becaLc of the low salancs. have hi^d to choose other walks in life.»'^ ^ 

During the 1930s this wastage continued, putting heavy strain on trained staff 
who not only would but could afford to remain in Union kindergartens. The 
debt of the Union (and. implicitly, of the kindergarten childirn and their fam* 
ilies) to these kindergarteners was warmly acknowledged: 'Our Directors and 
Assistants work harder with lon^ hours and for a lower rale of pay than any 
other professional group, because they feel that their work is worthwhile'.' 
There is some evidence that where a local committee was unable to find the 
whole of a director's salary, the Union stepped in to supplement it. By the 
outbreak of war. salaries had risen a trifle and apparently approximated to 
'£150 for directors and £1 20 for assistants.''^ 

The. directors and assistants did not. however, work alorift. The inter-war 
period saw the'full glory of the system of voluntary helpers who. since the start 
of the kindergarten movement had been one of its chief sources of labour. 
Karlier the executive's concern at the shortage of voluntary helpers towards 
the close of-Worid War I was mentioned; the short>ige persisted, exacerbated 
by fhc influen/a epidemic of 1919. and in 1920 Miss Gwladys Barker was 
appointed"' to take over from Miss Glendinning (by that time grossl>s,over- 
^worked) the recruitment and organization of voluntary helpers. Miss Barker 
visited giris schools to impress on school leavets the swial value of kinder- 
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gartcn work and (o urge those not proposing to seek paid aiiploymcnl to^work 
as helpers in kindergartens Oradually. numbers increased; by 1926 there were 
2<K) young women assisting Uniorvkindcrgartcns in this way^'^by 19^9 there 
were over 4(K)."'' They were given brief lecture courses to prcpatc them tor 
their work, and regular meetings were held to keep them in touch wilh each 
other and with the wider kindergarten movement In 1927, when the South 
Melbourne Kindergarten in Dorcas Street asked for a second assistant which 
the Union was unable to afford, thi executive suggested instead the increased 
use of voluntary helpers there Jin fact, these young women were unpaid 
extensions of the' directors and assistants, drawn from the same s(K'ial group, 
sharing the same values and assUrpplions, Some of them spent one day a week 
al a particular kindergarten;, some more; a few only worked on an occasional 
or emergency basis ' 

By the mid- 1 93 Os a decline in the number of voluntary helpers was appar- 
enl'''; its reason was mH stated, perhaps not even sought, at the time, but it * 

* seems likely that the cKigcncies of the worst of the depression years had driven 
many girls of the scKial and economic" group which provided'voluntary helpers 
into the field of paid employment. In 1938 an attempt was made to keep up 
the supply of voluntary helpers by arranging for 50 students from the Inver- 
gowrie Homecraft Hostel to work in free kindergartens^ during part of their 
course'" an arrangement which aMegcdfy benefited the students as well^as 
the kinderga|lens Though numbers fell durttig the fate I93()s. however, there 
IS no doubt, as the executive realized and acknowledged, that much of<the 
work of the kindergartens m the inter-war period would have been impossible 
without the voluntary helpers They remained, m years whca. for financial 

* reasons, no increase in paid staff was possible, an irrcpluceable labour force. 
Because they were basically untrained, however, and because thCy undertook 
the work from philanthropic motives, from a^desire, usually based on religious 
conviction, to be of service to those less fortunately placed, their influence 
was always on the philanthropic rather than on the educational side of kinder- 
garten work ^ 

The voluntary helpers were not the only people who worked in an unpaid 
capacity tor the free kindergartens Obviuusly the Union executive and all the 
"'UKift committees were voluntary and to the extent that the paid staff, 
worked for a lower-than-living wage far beyond the calf of professional duty, 
they too were to some degree voluntary^ But tbi? story does not end here. The ' 
past student V of the KTC\ moved by the chtHmgly evident want of the children 
they saw daily, resolved in J924 to establish for thc*Tn a holiday home in the 
country, which the past students would finance by thbir own efforts. '^^ Their 
intention was recorded bluntly, even starkly; one wonders it they had, then. 
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.inv tainl inkling ot ihc problcnis to come, ot tht; weight ot the burden they 
w^Te creating tor theriiselves It) sliouKler, ol the tremendous value their realised 
dream was to be to some ot Melbtjurnes poorer lamilies.jy 

1hc dim ot the Piist Siudcnts Associajiort this \car is to open a Ijsindcrgartcn H/)liday 
Home bv next J ebmarv Mr Dunlah hlis vcrv generously givcrr us 'a M ot a^aere 
blotk (»t Kind at Horonia ami we Nhatl huild the Home there We expect it to 
cost at least LlOtH) .mil \^e alreaJv have in ham! L206 'Ihe Home will be open 
♦ all the vear round and smII have aetommodation lor Htleen children who will go 
Iroin all the tree kindergartens ot Melbourne I he Past Students hope to raise 150 
more bv a^ance wtiieh thev are holding m the Hawthorn Fown Hall on August Kth 

f hings did not go entirely as planned huntis t<K)k longer to raise than 
expected, bv \^>15 the total m hand was tKTO'-**, % 1926 it was 11400'-', and 
designs tor the building were dra)^n up in bnekvnot weatherboard as origi- 
nallv intended, because of f ire risk* and rnair\jcnanfe'e costs' But there was a 
last minute change o| plan and the association iinalfy boug:ht aryexisting. wixxlerv 
cottage at I'orcst .Hill, I hey sold the' land at Bt)ronia fo coyer the additional cost 
ot alterations antf repairs ,Si), in place |tii specif icaJly designed brick resi- 
denjial kimiergartcn tor fifteenv,the holulay home opened in an adapted 
weatherboard farmhouse for only^^t*n ttiildren The opening was delayed 
because ot essential modif tcalions,^^U)tl (he lirsi children from the Brunswick 
kindergarten vvcrc received on 2k March I92S 

^ f inance was a constant anxiety Mrs M M Phillips was appointed by the 
executive to organi/e an appeal for the home, which she did most successfully 
carlv in 1927 when tUMX) was raised The Charities Board (forerunner of the 
Hospitals and Charittev ('otiimission which in 1978 was absorbed into the 
Health Commission) authorized th^s appeal and in general lent its full support 
to llie home ' " Charitable trusts, while the economic climate permitted, were 
also generous The continuing burden of support (apart from a small annual 
grant tromihe Chanties Board) felL'naturally , on the past siudbnts, and they 
.threw themselves eagerly into the work They did all manner of odd jobs 
gardening, cleaning, babv sitting, sewing, and 'fine laundry'; they produced 
plavs, thev held dances, and always the rn()ney was channeNed to the holiday 
home flic Cmon itself, though always concerned for and about the home, 
was rarciv tiblc to give financial support The Voluntary fk'Ipers Association 
undcr;took to pav the home's telephone and electricity biliy^**, a task increas- 
ing! v dlft^cult as the I9^()s progressed and membership of the Association 
d cc ft ncd 

I his is n<»t (he place tor a lengthv account of the holiday horiie: that has 
alreadv been written* m loving and amusing detail, by a group of kindergar- 
teners inlimatelv associated with it They tell, too, of the opening pf a second 

^ . ' ' 
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home. 'Ware p. at has! Rmgwood in 1937 Wc may here note, however, a few 
points of interest 

One IS the stress placed on the physical condition of the children This is 
scarcely surprising m view of the conditions from which the children came 
The aim of the home was simple enough *a proper diet comfortable 
bods, one for each child, warm baths, and plenty of healthy exercise' '^^^ Bu( 
there was what seerhs. to our over-fed generation, an almost obsessive concern 
with a child's weight, again not surprising when one recalls the reports of 
uodemounshment given yearly by the Umon medical officers Year after year, 
the past students' report contains some such, phrase \xs 'averagt; weight g*ain 
I H5 lbs' (or 1.75 or I 91 as the case might be^ Children usually spent three 
weeks at the hotne. though sometimes they were kept longer if an extended 
stay seerncd likely to be of real benefit Thus, in 1936. 'six de^h^e children 
from C ity Kindergarten were kept s\\ weeks with an average 'g^^fM)f five 
lbs' The number of children rose from ten to fifteen in 1929 when a new 
playroom was built and the old converted intt) extra sleeping quarters .The past^ 
students became almo\| lyrical as ihey watched the delight of* slum children 
(oflerf initially apprehensive) in the open-air. c()untry life. Appealing in 1936 
for funds to rebuild the home. Miss Ruth Drake, then past students ' president. - 
wrote 

Wc tcci sure th.it all who read this report hiivc only to take their friends to visit the 
MonK- one tunnv ilay lo sec small figures in coloured sincKks, flitlirg about among 
the guni trees, plavin^ make hchevc4h the log cabin, gathering eggs and helping the 
man to hrmji home (he cows. t(i see their tcgs»hcconiing sturdy, pale cheeks rosy 
and flu* hnes smotnhed out trom small faces, and the money will he (orlhcommg 

f'hc money wak forthcoming, a fine, new. brick building with accommodation 
for 2f) replaced the little weatherboard cottage, and. unexpectedly . a second 
holiday home was atHjuired. the outright gift of Mr F J Davey'**, it ensured, 
the provision of precious country holidays for ten more children, and further 
financial burdens for the p;jSt students who were responsible for its upkeep* 
With places available for ^0 children, a group from each free kindergarten was 
able lo be sent away annually 

In August Wl,. Melbourne was struck by the worst epidemic of polio- 
myelitis in its history Not only were the free kindergartens closed, but the 
two holiday homes were temporarily of fered to. and acceptedby . the Chartfies 
Board as after care centres for the chiiti victirtis Both homes reverted t^) their 
kindergarten purpose in th|rd term. 1938 The kindergartens thcitLselves were 
closed from August 1937 lo March "1938. one assistant and twi) kindergartc*n 
children died of the disease, and nearly 50 children contracted it Directors ^nd 
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' assistants worked, while their kindergartens were eli)sed.,at alter-care e'cntres. 
, where their trailing proved .invaluable in thei rehabilitation of small patients, 
partially or eompletely paralysed 

One more point may be made eoneerning the foundation and maintenance 
of the holiday homes by the past students The note which iftrikes a reader of 
the annual past sludents 'reports is the almost exclusive place occupied in them 
by the homes The concern and enthusiasm ol at least some of the college 
graduates seems to have become almost obsessive any interest in the edu- 
cation of young children seems to have been driven out by an overwhelming 
concern for their physical condition This was natural enough, and )iighly 
commendable in the prevai4ing. economic climate, and would certainly not 
have been denied by the past students The activities of the PaM .Students 
Avsociation'^have been concerned solely with the Holiday Home during the 
past year\ runs one annual report' and again, when announcing the opening 
of the rebuilt home at Forest Hill and the acquisition of •Ware'»^\ 'Never 
before has it been so pleasing for the Past Students . . to put before you their 
report* 'Tlie executive shared the samo philanthropic spirit, commendifig the 
associalion lor il> splendid piece of siKial sei^ice'J*^ 

There is evidence suggesting that not just the Past Students but the Union 
^lenerully staff, executive, and committees alike were so engrossed with 
the urgent need for philanthropy and with the numerous and continuing finan- 
cial efforts necessiiry to maintain the bare existence of both Union and kin^ 
- dergartens, that the time and thought they could spare fcV educational activities 
were reduced The original College Advisory Council, for lastance. set up m 
1*^27. met only three tiities a year and seems to have b<^en concerned largely 
with business affairs, with balancing the budget and.-m 1933. paying off the 
debt on the College.buildings '^^ In an attempt to infuse some more academic 
interest into the Advisory Council, a changed constitution in 1935 established 
an Inlucational Committee of the College *lo set the educatWal standard and 
to keeprin touch with modern trends in education' ' 

fhis committee seems to have met regularly''\ but the Advisory Council 
Itself became virtually moribund Mrs a'Beckelt in 1939 remarked that it'had 
' not met lor three, years imd asked whether it served any useful purpose She 
further staled that the Advisory Council had been created 'to give the College 
a definite standing in the community from the educational point of view, as a 
contrast to the philanthropic side of the Union's work' 1*hree months later 
she stressed that 'the philanthropic side of the Union must on no account be 
contused with College activities' Only an imbalance between philanthropy 
and education could have explained her reiteration of this point 

It seems clear that by 19V), when World War II broke out. the pendulum. 
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.ilwavs it'hcatcly poiscil. htul swung ilccisivcly away froni education in ihc 
ilircclion ot phrlanlhrDpy 

Nevertheless » when the sort^ tale ot slower growth rate and financial des- 
peration has been toUK and every allowance made lor the inevitable and essen- 
tial philanthrK)pic bias in kindergarten work in the inter- war years, there were. 
1(1 Victona, in l^W, ^0 free kindergartens affiliated with the Union This is 
a torniulable total, compared with numbers in other Stales. In New South 
Wales, lor instance, where a Union had been founded in 18^5, there were only 
16, in South Australia, ten, in the other States, fewer still; while in Tasmania, 
a Union hail been established only m the previous year. In addition, the ex- 
ample of the Union had led, in Victoria, to the establishment of many church 
arul private, k mile rgartens in the years between the wars, while numerous in- 
ile pendent schools had kinilcrgarten departments Many of these non-union 
kindergartens *w ere staffed by kindergarteners trained by the Union's teachers 
at (he Union's College In this way, the educational influence of the Union 
spreail tar beyond the ambit of'irtfiliated kindergartens, while, via the inde- 
pendent school, klndergarten^ were gradually reaching an increasing number 
of muKlIc class homes, where there was no philanthropic need for kindergar- 
tens This Is of prime itnportance, it we are It) understand the development of 
the kindergarten movement ami the lortunevof the Union during World War 
II und m the post war years 
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Chapter 6 

World War II Expansion- 
Entry of the Health Department 

In 1936. as Victoria clambered slowJy back from the depths of the great depres- 
sion. Mary Guttendgc Ic/t Melbourne for a year's study leave in the USA. She 
had originally applied/for this at the end of 1934. before Dorothy Rosncr 
became ill. The Unior/ app<)intcd Miss Beatrice Gerahty of Sydney as acting- 
principal for 1936. expecting Miss Rosner to be her vice-principal and super- 
visor. When It became clear that MiM Rosner would not recover from her 
illness. Miss Eva Walker was appoinftM supervisor, a posi she hold for three 
years. Miss Gerahty *s appointment as'cting-prrncipal was naturally for 6nc 
year only, and she returned to the Sydney FKU at the end of 1936 after what 
must have been a very sad and difficult year in Melbourne: only a few months 
later the Union learnt with regret of her sudden death ' 

Mary Gutteridge did not. after aH, return to Melbourne, resigning for health 
reasons during 1936 antlTcfwsing to rccoqSid<;;r her clccisioti even on the offer 
of a second year 's leave to recuperate She had been 'Associated with ihe Union 
for 15 years as prmcipal and. till 1930. as supervisor; under her. the training 
course had been built up and expanded to include post-diploma work and. 
despite perpetual financial problems, she had always striven to maintain and 
even raise the standard of the courses. She had been responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the nursery sch(H)ls. and had been a prime mover, together with 
Dorothy Rosner. in the many efforts to improve the physical as well as the 
educational condition of free kindergarten* children Her career wa^ by no 
means over: aftqr obtaining her dcKtorate m Child Psychology from Columbia 
University in f939. she bccaitie hcjad of the Department of Early Childh(KxJ 
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hducalion at the Merrill f^alnicr School in. Detroit where she remained till 
1952, she died in Brisbane m l%2^ ^ 

The Union's neKt pnncipaL a name now famous in pre-schiK)l annals, was , 
Miss Chnstine Hemtg. Ph B . MA, from Columbia University where she . 
had been outstanding in her special field of pre-sch<H)l education. * She .re- 
mained with the Uition for only two years, 1931 and 193H, but her subsequent 
career in the AAPSC'f) enabled her to remain closely in touch with the kin- 
llcrgarten movement in Victoria Another American followed Miss Heinig — 
f)r Margaret McFarland^. also a graduate of Columbia; she too remained only 
'two years with the Union. 1939 and 1940. and was succeeded in 1941 by Miss 
• H M Paul ' Helen Paul was thefirst Of the Union's own KTC diploiiaatcs to 
be appointed principal, the College was coming of age Her s'ueccssors as 
pnncipal. Miss Madeline Crump (1 943 51) and Miss Heather l.yon ( 1952 76). 
were also K rC (rained 

The brevity of Miss Paul's period as principal, some IK months only, us 
explained b> a major reorgan;/ation of the Union in 1 943 . by which the training 
and practical sides of the work were divided The principal, with an augmented 
office staff, remained at Mooroolbcek in cl)arge of a rapidly growing student 
, population and an expanding training course The Union still retained ultimate ' 
rcspt>nsibilitv for the College, but since 1941 the (\)llege had-beCn adminis- 
tered bv Its own Council on which the Unmn had three representatives/' With 
the separation ot the training and practical sides of t^c Union 's activities, the 
Union offices, where the field work of the free kindergartens was cefitred. 
movcil back into ihc city, and here a new iSfficer. the Director of Pre School 
Activities, was to be huind. with a small secretarial staff and a supervisor hor 
directors and assistants, for local committees, and for the executive and edu- 
cation comniitlcc. this was now the heart of the U^ion, and the heaft of that 
heart was 'Muffle* l\ail, first Director of Pre-Sehool Activities ' 

1 he decade wbich saw these numerous staff changes and this major admin- 
istralive alteration was not only the decade which included World War 11. but 
also the decade which saw a great upsurge of interest in kindergarten work, 
both among governments and among the general public ft Was as if a 3()-year 
gvstation period had been necessary before the carefully sown and nurtured 
seeds of kindergarten philosophy germinated Ironically, this upsurge of in- 
terest m and an increasing demand for kindergartens and trained kindergart- 
eners, toimd thc^ fnion like its counterparts in other States desperately short 
. ol money, and trained kindergarteners in very short supply 

Any profession, like nursing, which recruits and employs young unmarried 
women, is bound to have a high wastage rate; today it is not so high many 
girls >vork after marriage, and many women return lo their profession after 
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ihcir chilUrcn have gone U) schtK)! In the previous generattt)n this was not so; 
the choice was mamage or a career except m a few exceptional ^asc^s; lor 
example, the two eminent women doctors. Jean McNamara and Vera Scantle- 
bury Brown 

Shortage of trained staff was gradually . ahnost imperceptibly, beginning to 
ert^de the quahty'of the education which kindergarteners sought to provide for 
prc-^h(H)lers Miss (Jerahty, who came to Victona as an outsider and looked 
at Its kmdergarten world with an impartial eye. saw this. In November 1936. 
she spoke of the large numbers of childrfli m each kindergarten' and urged 
the ( ouneil to consider carefully the wis4j)m of reducing these numbers in 
the interests of improving the standard of the work' , 

('hristine Hcinig saw this too One of her aims was to tackle the problem 
from thc*ol4icr end not to decrease the number of chUdren but to increase the 
nuinber of students in training If this were achieved, the College would have 
niorc mone/. could employ mt^re (and better qualified'.^ staff, and thus produce 
more. bctlcr-vqu>Pr^'^^ young kindergarteners But she realized that, while 
salaries remained low, any increase in student numbers was unlikely In her 
first year thtre were 4.5 dipU>ma students; in her second. ,*>.!; but she strove, by 
stressing post diploma work and in-service training, to raise the qualifications 
of tramed staff " .She also succeeded in creating a nc^library at Mooroolbcck 
large and well III to house a growing collection of reference and professional 
book^. some brought with her traw the USA. some the frilt otthe Rosner 
Mc*tnoriaI hund * ^ 

I)r McKirlantf continued Miss Hcinig's efforts; it was her suggestion that 
the entry qualification lor the K JC should be formally raised from Intermediate 
to Leaving ( Vrtificatc' • though this change was not in fact implemented till 
MM^ In her two years here, there were (l^l^l and 55 (1940) diploma 
\ludenls While salands remained low there was little^likclihood of significant 
increase 

With the outbreak of wiir. the situation worsened again some trained km 
dergarteners lelt their prt^fcssion to join one of the services or engage in war 
work at a mdch higher salarv. some potential students doubtless turned their 
energies elsewhere In ]94() there was considerable difficulty m filling some 
vacant (directors' positions because ot low salaries, which now seemed even 
lower in comparison with those available elsewhere By 1^41 . Union salaries 
had fallen below the level of those paid by Presbyterian kindergartens where 
the minimum was 1150 per annum for a director and U(K) lor an assistant 
In December I*>4I. Piliss Paul reported great trouble in filling kindergarten 
vacancies for the coming year. 21' trained kindergarteners having resigned 
from the I 'nion in the last I 2 months, six chreelors and four assistants had gone 
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It) trthcr jwbs. cighi .issisi.inls hiid lakcn kiiuicrgarlcn posts oulsidc ihc Union, 
three were to be married atu! live of the latest batch o1 diploniales had taken 
sub priniarv leaching ptwls '** As .^resuh . trom ihc start of I ^M2^ I 'nion salaries 
rose appreciablv lor the lirsi.iime in its hiMorv Directors in training kinder 
gariens reci^Mved tl70 per annum, and in non training kindergiinw^^ 1156, 
assistants were to start at L 100 and reteive. bv aftnual mcrcnients. l\M) after 
SIX vears service, third vear students workmg as second assistants in large 
ktnderganens were to receiv(\a salary ot t^>0 mstead of the current tHO In 

^verv small kindergartens .wKere the Tnion had no salarv responsibility as no 
assistant was emploved, the I'nion now undertoi^k -to paj^ hall the director's 
salarv that is. 175 > 

,Jn h>4 I the I nion h.hl paid out t2^>45 in salaries, and local coniniittecs 
16275. now these figures would inrrease to t ^ I and 16726 I hc g<?verifment 
grunt lo the I nion at ^)^e time was 12500 per annum, but a deputation to the 
f'reniier in ( )l lober 1 '>4 I led to a [)romise of an additional l2rK^) payable [or 
one veai onlv I PM I 42) In Mav PM2, however, the executive acknowledged 
that Ihe'sudting position wavsiilj serious and approved an education committee* 
ret«inuicndation lor a lurther rise in salaries ''^Directors were, from the start 
of P>4'^ to retOive ili^) per annum and non iraining' directors 1170, other 
salaries were lo rise Lonimensuraielv fhe Vit ukian (lovernnient again came 
lu ilie n'stue I'o make ihese rises possible, increasing the grani to t5()0(J'". in 
addition. iheM riion received a special non recurring grant from the Common 
wealth (ioverrtmcnl the first federal funding ever rvceiveil plus a matching, 
additional tnM)t)troni ifie Vicioriaii (ioyernmeni ^ • 

riiiancial anxietv continued, however, exacerbated not only In War tifne 
inflation, but also bv numerous rei)uesis for affilialion from new or'proposcil 
kinifergariens Indeed, in Angust Mary I ush, iIUmi president of the 

rnit>ri. warned ihe eveculive that ihev would havelo Cjonsuler most eArefu-lly 
applKalions f()r alfiliaiion as we seem lo have (^jfrhed the linul of expansion 
possible Willi Ihe staff at our disposal" As i| lo empliasiVe her point, the 
I nion had. in lhal same vear. ren>nitii*fnded the appoinimeni o\ a tliinl year 
sluileni as direih)r of the new kitnlergarten at Hughesilale' '. this particular 
apf>ointmenl was a grewl mictesy. but Ifie eveni shows thai lliere was no margin 
everv available ktndeigartener was emploved /Ihe demand for kinilergarteners 
in tad now exteeiledMhe Tnion s capacilv to respond 

Fhis mabilitv was ilespiie a directive frcnn the Commonwealth Vlanpower 
AutKorilv slating lhal kinilergarten leachers were not permilied It) lal^e otiicr 
pt)siiit)ns'' uKluduig cnlistrtient in the women 's services which meant that 
at least \or the duralion t>f the war existing staff were reasonably assured State 

*^gt>vernmem grants n)ntinued tt> rise 17K56 m PM5 and l-f!SI^2 in IW),. 
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partly, as a response to a successful deputatio\i late in\l944 urgiog the incr^ease 
'to permit teachers' salaries being raised to the scale paid to Infant Teachers 
in the State service*.-^ When the war ended, the rate for training directors wiJis 
' £i50 per annum, for non-training directors £225. for assistants £180 artd for 
student-assistanj*; £160.^^ The Union was ^unable, however^ to offer the in- 
ducement of any supMbjptfimKion scheme, such as the*Presbyterian Kindergar- 
ten Council and the Victorian EctAJCation Department offered, because a 'very 
heavy endowment' would be^ needed to start and maintain a scherme covering 
employees whose working life as, kindergarteners was desirably brref.^*' > 
" During the war. in fact, the Union ^a^ virtually mlN;k time;Hj|spite the 
considerable salary 'rises of thosg years, the fmanciai\p6sition of kinder- 
garteners relative to comparable alternative workers — nijrsss, say,- or school 
teachers^ — was little better than it had been in 1939, an^^ne problem remained 
of attracting,'* training.* and retaining a larger body of* w^-quaH^e^ profes- 
sionals. If the relatively depressed salary scale of kindergartehers was^^ppcoxi- 
mately the same, however, after five years of war, little else in the kindergarten 
world remained unchanged. Some of th^, changes of the war -years will be 
traced here; changes in the College, and in its educational aims and achieve- 
ments, will be followed in thd next chapter. 

Oneof ^he surprising characteristics of the Free Kindergarten Union, to the 
inquiring outsider, is the absence in that organization for many years of any 
'kind of auxiliary. The sole exception 5eems to have been the Motor Car Aux- 
- iliary of women to transport children to aod from the holiday homes. Hospi- 
liais — private as well as public — developed their auxiliaries very soon after 
World WarJ^schools had their parents associations or mothers clubs; chuj^ches 
had their guild* or fellowships, one of whose objects was the raising of money: 
pot so the FKU. The reason was probably that the whole organization was, in 
a sense, an auxitS||. Everyonej::onc€rned*with free kindergartens contributed 
both money and labour to the best of his or her ability. Thus the local com- 
i mittees.and the executive alike engaged in numerous fund-raising activities as 
w^i as performing the bread-and-butter tasks of administration; the past stu- 
dents gave hugely of their time and efforts as, in effect, an auxiliary of the 
holiday homes; the voluntary helpers were, in effect, a working auxiliary, and 
also madedonatfons in cash oi^in kind to the Union or to particular kindergartens. 

There was apparently ne tl^ought throughout the worst of the depression 
years that a specifically money-raising organization should be set up, distinct 
from the other bodies which comprised the Union. Probably no one had time 
to think of such a thing; if they had. its members Would have certainly been 
the same women wearing different hats. Not till 1937 do we find the estab- 
lishm^ntof a General Auxiliary''', inaugurated by Eva Walker, supervisor of 
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non-lraihing kindergartens. Its object was the collection, in one place, of ail 
the varied articles like clothing, toys, and groceries, contributed to the Union 
for its kindergartens, and their soruAg and distribution according to need^. Eva 
Walker^had worked al the Lady ^rster Kindergarten during the worst of the 
depression; the memory was stil/vivid to her of a trained director's time being 
eroded while she personally brought and delivered butchep^j^eat to needy 
families, whife she fitted mofliers with dresses and children with boots. The 
General Auxiliary was installed in rooms in Flifiders Lane lent by Mr Critchley 
Parker, husband of a^member^Qf the Union executive. In the following year 
the auxiliary was 'registered as astloji'^'. The idea'here — quite probably stem- 
ming from Miss Heinig — seems to have been tof sell educatibnal toys for chil- 
dren which would be demonstrated to prospective buyers at the shop by a 
trained kindergartener. This schenae was not a success as it required to start it 
far more stock ^od- equipment than the Union could possibly afford. But the 
notion of proper foys which would develop a child's handiness anxi powers of 
discrimination and concentration while he used them, was in the ascendant, 
and received a considerable boost in January 1939 when the A^APSCD held its 
first, well-publicized conference in Melbourne. An enterprising business man, 
Mr T. Aty*;u^betteV known, as Tim the Toyman, approached the Union sug- 
geslingrthat both he and the Union would benefit — he commercially and the 
Union in its educational efforts — by co-operating. An agreement was reached 
whereby a trained kindergartener (Eva Walker took this job too, after her 
resignation as supervisor at the end of 1938) was to attend at his shop 'to 
explain and demonstrate ecj^ipment and give advice to parents apd teachers '.^^ 
Tim also provided a small office space for the Union and the AAPSCD to be 
entered through his 'display centre*, and gave publicity in his advertisements 
to kindergarten and pVc-school activfties. The Union was to advise him on the 
selection of goods for display and for^ale. All this was free of charge to the 
Union. In return Tim the Toyman was allowed to label his goods 'recom- 
mended and approved by the'Free Kindergarten Union of Victoria' and they 
^ were to recommend his shop to kindergartens, parents, and teachers as the best 
place to obtain toy,s and equipment. This agreement lasted, on paper, till 1943; 
in practice, most of the clauses were never put into effect. Tim remained a 
successful business enterprise, the Union an^ educational and philanthropic 
one. The little General Auxiliary continued in a very humble way collecting 
and dis||^ting goods for needy kindergartens; at le^st this was one less task 
(of the busy supervisor and directors. 

Meanwhile, the warehouse in Flinders Lane remained at the Union's dis- 
posal and, with the outbreak of waV, the Union at onCc put it to good use. It 
so happened that Mrs George (later Lady) Paton, an executive member, re- 
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turned from England in mid- 1 939, bringing with her the then oovel idea of 
saving and recycling waste— a*th rift y notion which appealed temperamentally 
to the Union and commercially to various big manufacturers. The Union began 
in a small way with tooth-paste tubes collected in bins placed on stations by 
the Victorian Railways; the members responsible for this were known as the 
Special Efforts Committee and later, after an inspired coat of paint on the entry 
to the warehouse, as The Silver Ooor.^*' Under the dynamic leadership of Mrs 
Rita May Harris, for whom the Keele Street" Kindergarten in Collingwood was 
named some years later, the Silver Door expanded into the business of waste 
collection, sorting, and sale. Big hoppers were obtained — separate fpr paper, 
tin foil, aluminium, and lead (oh, the energy expended in squeeziag that last, 
atom of tooth paste out of a tube, and the' horrid problem of rats attracted oy 
the odd fleck of cheese in a Kraft wrapping!). The Silver Door became the 
i^xilrary of the FKU aswell as the Union's war effort, and everyone benefited. 
By eariy 1941 , the Silv^ls^Door had raised £700 for the Union, half of, which 
went to bridge the gap betw^n the government grant and assistants' salaries'^; 
by the lime Mrs Harris resigned) as convener in May 1945, over £1 1 000 had 
been raised in six years. ^' 

Union fmancds, as we have noticed many times, were never rol^y, but there 
is a case for saying that w'ithout the Silver Door — most of whose contributions 
were earmarked for salaries— the Union might have ceased to exist in the early 
1940s. Without the small but essential increase in salaries, it seems unlikely 
that sufficient students and thus kindergarteners would have been available in 
those years to keep Union kindergartens functioning, at least with Union- 
trained staff. 

A second big development in the years of Worid War If was the greatly 
increased demand for kindergartens. I am not speaking here of the demand for 
day-care centres, child-minding institutions for the children of women working 
in factories as part of the war e?ffort; these will be discussed later. Here I am 
referring to the increase in demand for conventional, sessional kindergarten?, 
for places of pre-school education — a demand which had barely existed when 
the little Mooroolbeek Kindergarten had succumbed to parental.in difference 
some 20 years before, . ' . ♦ 

When war broke out in September 1939, there were 30 kindergartens affi- 
liated with the Union; in 1946 there were 43— that is, an increase of 13 or 43 
percent in seven years. 

The Union list of affiliated kindergartens had been increased by the addition 
of kindergartens at North Melbourne (Lady Huntingfield, opened in 1940); at 
Essendon in 1941 (the Coronation Kindergarten which had for several years 
beert refused affiliation until i( was adequately housed); and at Fishermen's 

H 
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Bend in 1942, the Ada Mary a 'Beckett, named for the recently resigned, long- 
term president of the Union who had now become president of the AAPSCD; 
^ this kindergarten was the first. to serve a Housing Commission area. At Hughes- 
dale.in 1944 a kindergarten was o()ened in a very different area; at that time 
Hughesdale was by far the furthest extension of the Union south-east of Mel- 
bourne, and it enjoy ecuin annual grant of £200 from the Oakleigh City.XTouncil. 
In the same ye^ar thereloriginated a kindergarten in Richmond, known rather 
quaintly as the Woollies Appeal Kindergarten from the war effort \yhich ini- 
tially brought* members of its l(x:al committee together; and also at Moonee 
Ponds, Middle Park, and Dandenong — this last a nursery school — together 
with two country kindergartens at Mildura and Castlemaine. The following 
year saw another country kindergarten affiliated, this one at Euroa, and, in the 
city, kindergartens at Sunshine, Spots wood, and Flemington— named Hope- 
toun and established, Jike Lady Huntingfield, by the Melbourne City Council. 
Finally in November i945 a new kind&rgartrn, Dobson, at Maidstone was 
affiliated. 

lln the same period? Yooralla and Loreto Free Kindergartens disaffiliated 
from the Union; the case of Yooralla has already been noticed; that of Lorefo 
was the result of entirely new developments in the pre-school world, Loreto 's 
disaffiliation was one outcome of a seri'es of interkKking factors which in- 
cluded the Australian Council for Educational Research, the AAPSCD, and 
the Commonwealth (}overnment.^\pl^ter 4 showed how the first tentative 
steps of the KTC into research injhe pre-.school field had been funded by the 
Carnegie Corporation. This corporation, loo, from vl 930 to 1942, financed the 
ncAv ACER— a body which investigated\and made recommendations on the 
basis of its investigations into alt levels -oflAustralian educatioin. This included 
pre-schooI education, interest in which w^s further quickened with the ap- 
pointment of Christine Heinig as principal of the College and supervisor of 
training kindergartens in 1937. Miss.Heinig quickly noticed the need for a 
great e^^pansion in Victorian pre-sch(X)I edi|(|^!IWIi both in depth and in breadth; 
Her arrival coincided wrth the holding in Australia of the now-famous New 
Education Fellowship (NEF) Conference in 1937, when educational talent 
from all over the world met here, and delegates, travelling widely throughout 
the States, aroused tremendous interest in the needs of Australian education 
and possible fields of development. For pre-school education, the most evident 
immediate result of this NEF Conference was the establishment, only a year 
later, of the A APSCf), several members of which had attended the NEF Con- 
ference, including Miss Heinig, Mrs a'Beckett, and many FKU directors and 
» assistants. ^ , 

The A APSCF) was a national not a state body and, as such, was able to 
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\ bring pressure to bear on the Commonwealth Government for assistance with 
. pre-schwf education. The immediate result of this was a federal grant, #ven 
via the kindergarten unions in each State, for the setting up in each capital city 
of a m(xlel pre-school centre— named for the Govemor-Generars wife, the 
Lady Gowrie Child Centres. Christine Heinig. who had left the Union afthe 
end of 1938 to become chief executive officer of the AAPSCD, played a major 
role in the design, building, equipping, and staffing of these centres. Their 
value 'w\ impres?*ing on Australian parents and educationalists <#ll^possibilities 
. ' orpre-schdi)l education can svarccHy;^^ . % 

The insights gained from the NEf f'cinference and the revefations made at 
the AAPSCDVfirst confercjpce in 1939 combined to affect the kindergarten 
movement in another way as well. It was no't only Victoria's Free Kindergarten 
Union which was short of funds; all state Unions were in similar case; so were 
the kindergartens run by the various churches. fThe Presbyterian Church, for 
instance, which had opened its first free kindergarten in Napier Street. Fitzroy 
in 1917. had established other kindergartens in itin^ielfejts since that time, and 
by 1939 had seven kindergartens staffed by 14 state-trained sub-primary teach- 
ers *^ In their educational work, in their community service to needy families, 
in their use of voluntary helpers, in their system of local committees drawn 
from members of churches in more affluent suburbs, even in the opening of 
a holiday home for kindergarten children in the Dandenongs. the Presbyterian 
system closely paralleled the Union's. The differences were that, while the 
,^rUnion was concerned solely with pre-school children and their families, the 
Preshy^crian system was part of the bigger Youth Department of the church; 
that the Uivk)n trai^ its own staff. \Vhile the Presbyterian kindergartens de- 
pcnded^on the Victorian Education Department; and that the Union had for 30 
years received a^tate government grant, while the church relied .solely on its 
own charitable funds for support. By 1940. the church, like the Union, was 
desperate for funding for its kindergartens. They had a choice, said the Youth 
Department annual report: they could close one or two kindergartens, or they 
could reduce staff or salaries, or they could use untrained staff (meaning-, 
presumably, volunteer stafO- Characteristically, the church rejected all three 
possibilities and elected to try to obtain more funds. 

The Church of England whose existing regrettable ^system* has been already 
referred to, was at last stirred to action— and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the NEF C onference and the formation of the AAPSCD had their effect 
here as elsewhere and began to seek ways to put its pre-school house in 
order.*'' The archbishop called on the ubiquitous Eva Walker to conduct for 
the church a survey of the fragmented groups of chi|dren under untrained 
minders which comprised the Anglican system. Miss Walker's frank report so 
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distressed him that he set up the Church of* England Kindergarten Council of 
which, in 1 944! Miss Win Griffiths, a KTC diplomatc and previously director 
of the new l.ady Cowrie C^ild Centre,*bccamc supervisor. . 

The Roman Catholic Church at the outbreak of war had I I kindergartens 
under the umbrella of the.Catholic Education Office.^ Although somcCaiholic 
thought was hoMile to kindergartens on principle, on the assumption that prc- 
sch(K)l children are best at home with mother.^most contemporary Catholic 
spokesmen favoured the extension of Catholic kindergartens especially in 
p(H)rer areas, where^,§^worked and often ignorant mothers living in poor^ 
^ condition?^ could not provide a gockJ background for the physical, educational, 
and s(Kial development of a chijd. vSome feared, however, that aftendance at 
a rTon-Catholic kindergarten could. lead to automatic attendance at the local 
state school, and thus weaken the Catholic parish school. 

In 1 94.i. representatives of the Anglican . Ciitholic and Presbyterian churches 
)omcd m an approach to tkc Victorian Government for funding for denomi- 
national kindergartens '"^ The problem to be circumvented was the \%12 Vic- 
toriaiN^ucation Act. under which no religious educational institution was . 
eligible for state finance; the problem was solved for kindergartens in 1944 
when legislation enabled grants to both Union and church kindergartens to be. 
paid via the He^ltK Department instead of via the Education Deparlmcht. 

Wc will consider in more detail later this masteriy piece of bureaucratic and 
legislative juggling by which responsibility was shifted from one department 
to ancnher; here, we may pause to consider one particular consequence of that 
shift to the Union l-oreto Free Kindergarten had been a Union affiliate sincf 
before World War I The executive had agonized over the original affiliation 
and had strictly scrulini/ed the kindergarten when it moved temporarily to 
Fit/roy F\(>m lime to time during the intervening period, the question of 
religious training m' Union kindergartens had arisen/" During the inter-war 
years, several Catholic kinde^giirtens had been opened, such as Manresa in 
Hawthorn and Madeleine Barat in Footscray; the latter was briefly affiliated 
with the Union 

As frequently happens, the outbreak of war turned many people \s thoughts 
-to spiritual matters, kindergartens and IcKal committees were not exempt. 
Following representations from the Marie Kirk (eariier the WCTU) 'Kinder- ^ 
garten committee, the executive recommended to couhcil that a 'simple hymn-, 
grace should be used' in all Union kindergartens, and prayer and Bible stories 
at the discretion f)f the local committee They also recommended saluting the 
Flag and smgmg the National Anthem The Union policy on religious observ- 
ance was carefully and circumspectly spelt out by the president. Mrs Alice 
( reswick. in 1941 The spiritual awakening of a child, she said, had always ' 
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been seen as one of the tasks of a kindergartener. Children responded to and 
benefited from an awareness' of the beauty and mystery of God'j* creation. This 
could be achieved quite simply by nature study, walks in the park, acquaintance 
with baby animals, and so On. as well as by formal teaching; the object alWays 
was a (ievelo{)rncnt of a sense of spiritual values in a child. She concluded by 
stating flatly that *the decision as to the defirtite religious expenenee given to 

♦ children is a matter which is (^)ntrolled the l(Kal committees In the 
following year the Lorjffo committee applied for per^mission to have 'special 
devotions for Catholic children at the after-session The executive agreed 
jo this by a majority of only two (7-5 in favour), and then passed a motion^ 
reaffirming *the non-sectarian policy of the Union'/' They stated that the 
arrangement with Loreto was exceptional becjiuse of Loreto's long affiliation 
with the Union, and was not to 'be regarded as a precedent by the Hxecutive 
m Sealing with any new aoohcatiotis for affiliation which may be received in 
the future' JBw 

Under a broadminded »r tolerant director. Miss Kathleen Kenny, herself 
a devout Catholic. Loreto remained in the Union for three more years. Miss 
Kenny, however, evidently found her cofnmittee\ requirement of formal, 
specifically Catholic, observance with Catholic children impossible in prac- 
tice In her letter of resignation to the Loreto committee at the end (Tf 1945. 
sh^ wrote thai, though the 'unique privilege generously granted by the FKU* 
of making the sSign of the Cross and saying the Our Father and the first part 

• of the Hail Mary was 'excellent in theory*, it was 'disastrous in practice*. She 
fell that 'a persona^ love of Ood and His Mother is a very firm foundation on 
which to build, when the child goes to schooL In a suitable atmosphere this 
is achieved by improvised prayers and stories '^v Her resignation was accepted 
with apparently genuine regret by her committee, and just ten days later the 
secretary wrote to the Union withdrawing Loreto from affiliation from the end 
of the year Her le'ttergavc generous acknowledgment of the assistance of the 
Union to the Loreto Kindergarten over the years, especially in the unique 
arrangement made for Catholic religious observance, but stated that Miss 
Kenny *s difficulties and now the problem of a new director to replace her had 
led to this decision**V 

' The withdrawal oK-oreto was not caused directly by the state government's 
substitution of Health Department for Hducation f)epartrnent as the channel of 
funding; had it been. Loreto could have disaffiliated 12 months earlier. But 
the bureaucratic change trlade disaffiliation possible because Loreto no longer 
, had to depend on the Union for a share of the state government ^rant which 
church kindergartens had not previously enjoyed. 

While the Union grappled with problems of finance, staff, and increasing 
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demands on both College and kindergartens new. old. and proposed — Aus- 
tralia remained at war and ♦his itself placed added demands on the Union— on 
Its staff , Its executive, and its hKal committees* In the central Unmn admin- 
istration Itself , the coincidence in time of the establishment of the AAPSCD 
anj the outbreak of World War 11 led lo changp^ytjTpersonnel Ada Mary 
a*Bcckett, (VB l\ . presideni of the Union siq^celLjZJ . resigned in mid- 1 939 
on her appointment .ts president of the new natiofial organisation. As .edu- 
cationalist, administrator, fund raiser, and source of unquenchable energy and 
- enthusiasm, it is difficult to sec how the Union could have survived, let alone, 
expanded, without her leadership during the difficult decades when she held 
office Her considerable powers she devoted in the last ten years of her life to 
the furthering of the national pre-school movement; she died in May 1948, 

Mrs a'Becketl's success()r afrtTTtSDrjpsidcnt was Mrs H,F. Cro»wi£1c. ex- 
ecutive member, since 1916,/and prjjmicnl of the Lady ]Morthcotc Free Kin- 
dergarten Committee sinee^l^^^H-'.Tjkc Mrs a'Bcckett. Alicq Crcswick was a 
^ capable and forceful (t^SSer Unfortunately these very qualities acted to the 
dTWlvantuge of thel>fru)n in time of war, because only a year after her election 
as prudent r'sh<^vas appointed Principal Commandant of Red Cross Women 
PersoniiSLiUul/ though she remained president for another 18 months. Miss 
Mary Lush, who bad served the Union in numerous capacities since its early 
days, ^cted for her, finally becoming president in name as well as m fact in 
September 1^1 It was she who steered the Union through the war yckrs» 
remaming president till Mrs Creswick was again available in July 1946 

Mary Lush s association with the Union prc-datcd its formation; she worked 
iis a voluntary helper. with Maud Wilson in the Carlton Kindergarten frt)m 19()6 
to 1916 , Later she was Ms director til! 1928' During this time, her book Pro- 
i:r('\\nr Kitulerf^arten Methods was published; all proceeds were paid into 
L'nion funds She lectured at the KTC during the first 1 2 years of its existence 
and served on the Union executive from 1937 lill 1948. After herjcrm as 
president she was made aide vice-prcsidcnl Intelligent, willing. iJc(*icatcd. 
and capable, hers is one of the great names in the history of the Union. She 
was awarded an () B L in 1954 and died on ^ October 1958/^ 

At Marv Lush's side, as she had been at the side of Ada Mary a'Bcckett. 
was Nancy F'rancis, a tireless, experienced, honorary secretary, who served 
the Union for some quarter ol^a century President, secretary, and executive, 
of course, worked in an honorary capacity; but the days had passed when 
' volunteers could tarfv on (he entire day-to day office work of the Union. A 
secretary and a part tinie assistant were already employed: during the war a^. 
second (full time) assistant was engaged as welL In addition the physical 
separation of College (in Kew) from Unionoffices (in the city) also necessitated 
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addiliiynal secretarial staff Fhis, of course, increased overhead Vxpcnscs. 
which, by the time the war- ended, were over £3(KK) per annum, a sum which 
included the rent of the roillns in Colhns Street ^ 

Another an xiei/ for the Union dunng the war was the problem of the 'work- 
ing mum Sortie mothers had always worked; it ^as to serve them that 
crechev always too few -had been devised; now it became government polhcy 
to encourage mamed women to work, especially in cl(»lhing and munitions^fac- 
tones. but gcnci^lly in ahy jobv.which-Would free men for the armed services. 
Mamed women with children were at no time forced (o work , buj the attraction 
of high wages and. perhaps, the companionship of bench or factory floor when 
one's husband was overseas or interstate, led thousands of young mothers to 
seek employment for themselves and, as a corollary, full day care for their 
children hull-day child-minding was alien to the educational philosophy of 
the FKU yet, faced with a state.of national emergency and with the possibility 
of scK'iaL emotional, and, possibly, physical danger to pre-schoo! children, 
they were bound to co-operate when the Commonwealth (jovernment ^an- 
nounced Its sponsorship of and financial support for day care centres early in 

There were ndver enough day care Centres tt) meet demand, in Melbourne, 
for example, 'thi four bigges( warUme centres had waiting lists twice the^si/e 
of their actual enrolments' One reason for this is evident the lack of a pool 
of trained Maff for the authorities to draw on The Union was torn between, 
on the i>ne haml, its patriotic feelings and its concern for the welfare of Vic- 
toria's children, arid, on the other, its entrenched belief that thorough long- 
'term training is essential for persons undertaking professionally the care of 
pre schiH>I children In the event they compromised, offering in 1^43. 1^44 
and 1^5, a series ot brief, elementary courses for Child Care Reserve Train- 
ees, who then worked m the wartime centres'*^, and later a one year course for 
play leaders Simultaneously, the placing of trained kindergarteners on the 
'reserved iKcupalion' list helped retain staff who might otherwise hiive sought 
better paid employment llic Union also provide^i^OrTtcrnire CMurses lor the 
Red Cross, similar lo those on FiptrT^i^awd' Home Nursing. th(\ ob)ect of 
which was to help Red Cross pers/nncl who would be responsible U)r a group 
of children in the event of evacuation The two holiday homes v/ere offered 
to the government as centres, if children were evacuated from ^.Towded city 
areas, but this did not become necessary, and the homes continued in their 
intended role for kindergarten children throughout the war Children arriving 
in Victoria after evacuation from l;ngland were, however, supervised during 
the day by Union staff in tJyrir temporary quarters in Royal Park, before place- 
ment with their host families **** 
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Various war-limc activities impinged upon the various kindergartens. The 
Lady horsier at Port Melbourne probably suffered most from the state of enAjr-^ 
gency; this kindergarten was closed temporarily early in 1942. but the staft^ 
remained on ihpy. visiting families and arranging activities fqr small groups 
of chUdren The kindergarten reopened in third term /•'^ At Fitzroy. the creche 
and kindergarten were temporanly 'fused*, and a full-day program, including 
, a mid-day meal and nl^ep. arranged Some kindergartens took to growin;g 
vejjctables"^' as part of the war effort— which wopjd surely have delighted ^ 
iriedrich hnKbel; staff learnt to grapple with stirrup pumps^^; supervisors'^ 
^ travellingV) Ballarat and Geelong had tt> reven to trains as. petrol rationing 
became more severe^^; at Mt>oroolbcek. the beautiful windows were fitted with 
black-out curtains'**, as refugees arrived from Asia, all kindergarten children 
were vaccinated'^, staff could no longer be required to wear uniform, as clothes 
were subject to rationing; and knitters and sewers for the kindergartens had to 
receive coupons if they were to continue their voluntary efforts/*' 

One war time development in the kindergarten world, which did not origi- 
niHc in Victoria but was eagerly adopted here, was the Kindergarten of the 
- Air '' Started in Perth, where all kindergartens were dosed for six months, 
the AB(^ pre schobi session of stories, games, and music was'*introduced in 
Victoria in April 1943. under a Union-trained kindergartener. Miss Anne 
Drcyer It was inimedialely popular, not on{y with pre-school ^^hildren. but 
also with their parents, its educational, not merely its entertainment ^vifWe was 
quite evident, and undoubtedly, as l)r Spaull suggests m AtistrulUm Education 
in thv Second World War. was one of the factors leading middle-class parents 
• to desire kindergartens tor thrir children 

^ Another direct result ot World War 1! on kindergartens was the rapid drop 
in numbers and finally the disappearanc^l voluntary helpers '« When the war 

.'began, the Union's Voluntary Helpers Association had .189 members, all of 
whom worked regularly in Union kindergartens, though some werc^able to 
give more time than others By early 1943 numbers had dwindled to I 24 and. 
)usl before the war ended, to 96 In 1947 the Union regretfully disbanded the 
Assotiatton ^fhc same economic forces which sent the mothers of kindergarten 

* children into tactones as working mums attracted the former voluntary helpers 
into the services, the Red ( Voss. or other directly war-related activities They 
tetumed to peace time existence either to marry and raise their own families 
or to seek employment in the booming post-war economy where t)ne was paid 
tor wh.it one duT fheir place as aides to trained staff in kindergartens was 
intreasinglv taken by young mothers whose children attended the kindergarten, 
and nwnv (>l whom of \^c\t husbands ^were on the kindergarten committee 
By l^>47 we read in the supervisor's report to the education committee that at 
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Maulsionc. Sunshine, and SpotswtXKl these mothers did domestic work at 
kindergarten as welT as assistmg with the children; 'the Directors of these 
kmdergartcns depend almost entirely on their help'^*'-- 

Directors and assistants in war-time kindergartens, in addition to problems 
Ihev shared with the rest of the community like brown-outs and rationing and 
anxiety, wcfe faced with a proHHem they received secondhand from^the Hdu- ' 
cation Department In previous years, children had been accepted in s(atc 
schools at the age ol five, the question of sui>-primary teaching for which al^ 
KTCdiploJuates were theOT^ically qualified did not therefore arise. But as the 
fuluciHion licpartmont U)sl iialf becauM^iiJf teachers joining the services, thfe 
enlrv iigc was gradually raised to five-'afid-avhalf and evCti six years -yyhiA 
was. after all. the statutory age at which all children had (o start formal sch(K)t- 
ing rhere was even ajuggestion that children might not be ac|mitted until 
(he a^eof scvcVi. as a war time emergency measure, but this did not eventuate. 
It IS true, however, thai in some crowded areas, like Burnley, many children 
did remain longer at kindergarten, and this added to a director \ problems as 
such *biJt\bovs and girls were un^ettllng to the younger children, being them- 
selves bored and the staff being rarely able to llnd time to introduce them to 
tormal sub primary work This problem did not disappear when the war ended. 
State schools remained crt)wded. especially in new, outer suburbs; as lale as 
h>54^ Dobson Kindergarten reported many children over the age of five in its 
morningr group, such children were 'beyond the existing equipment and 
bored with their free play periods V''' 

The effects of the war on the kindergarten world were by' no means all 
unfavourable I'or one thing, poverty ncclined Hn \^)}^) and 1940. medical 
inspecnons revealed not only a high but an increasing number of malnourished 
diildreri'*^ In I . money was still being alhK'ated to kindergartens for food 
and b()ots''\ (hough the l^nion social worker slated that ^kindergarten parents 
as a whole are definilciv bettcrolf than before the war* ^ In 1942, she reported 
her conviction 'thai ajl parcnls are how in a position to make some contribution 
[i c to a hoi mid day meal 1 and should be encouraged to do so' C)ne 
reason for this was the virtual non existence of unemployment as men were 
absorbed inio (he rorces a difference from the World War ( situation, another 
Was the ciDployment of many mothers, yet another was the introduciion by the 
Commonwealth (Jovernmeni in 1940 of the first (^ild Hndtiwment. a small 
sum payable to U mother of children under the age of 16/*'' 

1 1 would no! be (rue, ol course, to suggest that from, say, 1942 i)n wards, 
poverty v.inishcd and needy children disappeared There were, then as now. 
families who could nol cope, and particular circumstances which were not 
improved by war time prosperity, probably children's problems were less 
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phvsiial Ai\d im)rc finotJonal during the war yc^rs when that essential element 
in their welhbelJng. a secure home background, was often missing or at risk. 
Apart fronn this, however, the alleviadon of one physical problem had scarcely 
begun when war slovled it almost (o a standstill; thfs was the problem of 
adequate housing, a problem which l)r John Dale had been striving to deal 
with for over a decade and the Union, throughout its'eKistcnee. Now the 
Hous^ Comriyssion,, spurred on by the hu^Hfic report used so effectively by 
I)r mnns in was starting on a long road of slum1i?)olition and rehousing. 

rhe Victorian Baby Health Centres Association and the Union worked to- 
gether to secure the establishment of c^entres and kindergartens in all Housing 
Commission areas I'he firsfeof^hese (^)mmission settlements was at Fisher- 
men's Bend, and the Union approached (he local council (Port Melbourne) and 
(icnwal Motors, the biggest employer m the ;irea, to secure their financial 
support At the same time they backed the efforts of the AAPSCI) to secure 
federal and state financial backing for work with pre-sch(H)l children in indus- 
trial areas In 1^2 the appropriately named Ada Mary a'Beckett Free Kin- 
dergarten was opened in a small commission cottage at Fishermen's Bend, and 
affiliated with the Union It was a start; the families, uprooted and resettled in 
clean, weatherproof little houses, needed all the help the baby health centre 
sister and the Union with Us trained director, assistant, and social worker could 
give them as they adapted to a new life in new surroundings Immediately the 
Union directed its efforts to interesting local bodies in kindergartens in the 
Housing Commission estates at PresPon and Richmond''', but these atti^^ipts 
did not come to fruition tilt after the war 

The gradual war time- retreat of dire poverty led to a feeling agif)ng some 
directors and assistants and local committers that motherfshould make some 
financial ciYntnbution to the kindergarten which served thein and their families ^ 
rhe holiday home committee of past students asked thJeKecutive early in I^MZ 
if they couid ask for contributions from mothers, the executive replied that 'the 
Union has no power to-ertforce payment and no legal , claim on Child F.ndow 
ment money' 'There was no objection to accenting financial donations, but 
no fixed charge could be made This applied to all Union kindergartens, not 
justtothc holiday homes, and it would seem that manyyperhaf)s most, mothers. 
- from thu time on. did pay a shilling or two a week lowarjls their kindergartens, 
some, of course » rould not the ChiUn-ndowment was a very tiny sum The 
trouble arose over the few who were able to contribute, or were thougl^ to be 
able to do so. but did not A group of mothers from the Lady Northcote 
Kindergarten at Montague wrote a letter late in 1^)42 complaining about this 
anomaly which led. they felt, to the willing supporting the greedy and irre- 
sponsible Fhev wanted authority to make a fixed weekly charge, and the 
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JclchDn of the wdrI *lrec* lri)ni their name ^* The cKCCutivc asked the director 
tt) explain that (his coul^l not be di)nc as the terms of the government grant 
precluded suKsidi/ed kmdergarterfs^f rbrti charging fees 

rhe whole philiAophv of the Union, hinvever/of its ejceeutivc' and loeaf 
coniniKtees. of its (mn trained s(afl» and ol its siKial workers, favoured self-v 
help, thnfi and responsibility were qualities the Union had stressed from the 
beginning (jen(^)sity to the needy and helpless wavone thing, and the Union's 
inter war a*eord proyes how much d(>voted peopje woij/d give where ihey saw 
need, bul hand -outs to those who could help themselves were quite another' 
matter ITiere is no doubt that from the time of World War II onwards contri- 
butions have bet5n sought, until today all parents pay if they can; a necessitous 
case is always consi,dcred indulgently by a director and contribution?^ may be 
waived, but such ^.ases are the cKCjcption 

,rhe inclusion of a Pre SchiH>l Section in the Maternal and Infant Welfare ^ 
Division ol the Health Dcpunment in W4, and the p^jyment of the government 
grant via that I)cpartniettft\ the Union executive to rethink and restate its 
pi>Vtioni''* Miss Lush pointed out to the executive that * while the policy of the 
l*KU had, of netessiiy, bceg restricted to the provisw)n of kindergartens for 
uniler privileged uhildren* the Health Department was prepared to subsidise 
kinilergartens to embrace all children, irrespective irf the financial position of ^ 
parents * The pro rat.i subsidv. bascil on enrolment figufes. wtiich the Health 
Department was prepared Trv^ty^to new and enisling kindergartens, woulll 
u)me to the Union \o be distributed to its kindergartens, local committees . 
vvouKI as usual be responsit>|c (or making goini the inevita(?le gap betwi^en 
subsklv ami costs. municipaliUes were expected to help kindergartens in their 
areas Miss l ush lell that ffuMinie had come when the l-KU must he prepared 
ti» sanctii>n a iiu)rc t.omprehensi\e intcrjircialion ol the word *'(ree" to emhr^jte 
ail children' more comprehcnsiv t\ indeed, some might say 'misleading* 
However^ the c^cuitivc took Miss I ush's pofnt well enough and passed a 
motuMi 

IhiN I'xcuinvo wcluMnos ihr (nucrnnicnt poln \ to siiniul.ilc the tornialion of Nur 
srrv Kind(;rKarton Pre School ( ontros to ho ,ivail.iHlc vo all 0)il(lrcn. and recognise ^ 
that It Is no lon^MM ncvess.irv)o rcslrKt tho inlcrpriMalion ot v^ord tree' injt'S 
umstitdtMMi to the torinalion oUontres «>nlv for the v hiUlren of parents of |oU incorticV 
in the ifuhistnal are.is 

- ^ I 

What had happc*ned was. in latU that the kindergarten was no longer seen 

hv a latge seUion ol the heiter oil part ol s(Kietv as essentially a philanthropic 
inslitutK>n I he CLonomKallv. s(Kiallv. and educationally superior classes 
were now reo>gni/ing the s(Kiai and educational value ol kindergartens, and 
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desired them for their own childr(/n. They were also able and willing to pay 
for what they wanted. 

' Groups of youi^g' parents from the 'outer circle', from Brighton round to 
Balwyn and beyond, initiated their own kindergartens, becoming their own 
local committees; their own contributions, together with the Health Department 
subsidy and financial assistancyrom their municipality , enabled thenri to build, 
equip, maintain, and staff them. The result was a huge increase in the number 
of kindergartens in Victoriit at the end of and after World War 11. Peter S pea rritt 
in his perceptive^ survey. Child Care and Kindergartens -in Australia, 1890- 

\ 1975, remarks on the rapidity of the spread of pre-school centres in Victoria, 
compared with the slow growth in other States. He attributes this, to a great 
extent, to the fact that it was the Health Department in' Victoria, not the Edu- 
cation Department as in other States, which* subsidized pre-school centres, and , 
that the Victorian Health Department acted through local committees. This^ 
ensured a high degree of autonomy for the committees and for the voluntary 
organizations, like the FKU, with which many of them^were affiliated. Vic-^ 
torian parents, eager to develop local kindergartens, were not deterred by fear 

' that their kindergartens might be subject to control or pressure^from the Edu- 
cation Department. - 

In 1945 the Health Department figures ga>?^e the number of kindergartens in 
Victoria as 76 and the nuniber of children attending as 4095'^'; of these, over 
half, 43, were Union kindergartens, and over half the children, 2433^tt^nded 
Union kindergartens.^' The rest were church or independent kindergartens 
which did not provide their own training facilities. The departmental subsidy 

.and the increasing demand for pre-school education ensured that the number 
of kindergartens and therefore the demand for trained kindergarteners would 
increase. So, logically, the ne?xt chapter must trace the great expansion of the^ 
KTC to meet this rising demand for professional pre-school teachers. 
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.Snakes and Ladders — The College to 1957 

One year after the end of World War II, there were 85 subsidized kindergartens 
in Victoria'; 43 of these, just over half, were affiliated with the Union. Ten 
years later there were 23 1 kindergartens in receipt of the departpiental sub- 
sidy^ — 49 of them, less than a quarter, were Union kindergartens.^ 

This dual developinient-^the great increase in the number of kindergartens 
and play-centres and the proportional decline jn the number of Union kinder- 
gart€;ns — dominates the history of the pre-school movement here in the post- 
war period. Inextricably connected 'with this huge expansion of kindergartens 
is the fact that in 1 955 as in 1 946 (and indeed in 1 926) all kindergartenfeachers 
were trained at the Kindergarten Training College at Mooroolbeek in Kew, 
and that this College, founded by the Union, was still owned and controlled 
by the Union and was their finantial responsibility. ' , 

It was therefore of supreme importance, if kindergarten work were to con- 
tinue ^t standards acceptable to the Union, tl^at the College should increase its 
output of diplomates. For 40 years, pre-school enthusiasts had longed for just 
such a forward surge in the gospel of earfy childhood development as occurred 
in the post-war era. Now that it was upon them, now'that local committees, 
t:hurches, and municipalities, taking advantage of the government subsidy, 
were opening ten or twenty new kindergartens a year, could the Union's train- 
ing facilities be geared up quickly enough And sufficiently to staff them? 

The Union^^a^ not «taken by surprise at the end of the war. It had been 
apparent since 1942 and effective since 1944 that thp entry of the Health 
Department into the pre-school field, with its per capita grants for approved 
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kindergartens, would make possible the (dormant desire of many non-union 
groups to start kindergartens. Since 1939, when there were only 38 students 
in training^, great efforts, stimulated by a few scholarships, had been made to 
increase theii»numbers. 
. Nor was the Health Depajtm^ht unaware of thfe potential problem of staffing 
kindergartens. As early as November 1943, before the Pre-School Section was 
added to the Maternal and Infant Division of the Maternal and Child Hygiene 
Branch, the Department had called a conference of representatives of organiz- 
ations concerned with pre-school children to discuss 'the best mode of pro- 
cedure ... to meet the public demand for improved, enlightened management 
of children of pre-school age, esjsecially'in relation to group care\^ The con- 
ference agreed that the problem was too wide for voluntary organizations to 
tackle aJone, and that both Education and Health Departments* 'had direct 
responsibilities'. Amongst other subjects dealt with wa| the question of pro- 
viding pre-schoql teachers: Dr Featonby, Chi^f Health Officer, stated that any 

. extension of pre-school work 'will recjuire a very great increase in the number 
of properly qualified personnel and that one of the^urgent and pressing needs 
is for an extension of the training facilities for such personnel'. 

Training^ facilities' meant the KTC, and the Union was well aware of its 
responsibility. Alteady-, in February 1943, they had appointed Miss Madeline 
Crump as College^yjice-p/incipal^, and had used some of their federal grant to 
provide two student bursaries. The Union's education committee recognized 
the wi.sdom of using money from the Commonwealth Government in this way, 
rather than directly for the establishmen} or maintenance of kindergartens, 
saying that 'the needs of the College [are] of paramoujit importance since the 
provision of more trained teachers is essential'.^ The separation of the position 
of Union supervisor from that of College principal took place also in 1943 — 
a sign that training was recognized as a full-time undertaking in its own right, 
distinct from the supervision of kindergartens. 

The facilities of the College at Kew, however, were limited, and so were 
the applicants for places there; undergraduate numbers rose from 38 at the 
beginning of the war to 63 in 1944 and 72 in 1945", but this was only a fraction 
of what was required. In 1 944, Miss Lush recognized this when she urged the 
Union to consider carefully any new requests from kindergartens to affiliate 
as the Union 'seemed to have reached the limit of [its] resources with the staff 
at [its ] disposal ','' The Health Department recognized this too: Dr Scantlebury- 
Brown wrote that 'about 20 nursery kindergarten students graduate each year. 

" This is a totally inadequate number. At least 100 such students should graduate 
yearly/ to meet present requirements ''.'^^ She thought the state should assume 
responsibility for training pre-school teachers, but agreed that for the present 
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the bcsuway was for the Health Department to provide bursarics'to cover fees 
and books, with a living allowance. She recommended 19 such bursaries^ In 
facl,4t was not till 1948 that the departmental bursaries actually materialised— 
and then there were only five of thent." At that stage, the voluntary organic 
/.alions and other outside donors were providing 26 bursaries, including 14 
from the Church of England and 1 1 from the Presbyterians; both churches had 
initiated their scholarship schemes in 1944, The large number of scholarships 
.offered by the Church of England \^ evidence of the vigour of Win Griffiths 
in building up and raising the standards of Angliciln kindergartens. By the 
earljy ^950s, when both Anglicans and Prcsbyt^ians hVd established a nucleus 
of Union-trained kindergarteners, the number of bursaries droppcc| to three 
from each church. 

Mooroolbeek was still used for" residence as well as for all lectures and 
tutorials; its physical size militated against expansion, and the old house had 
been amended, adapted, and patched up over the years. Ofie example was 
recorded in executive minuyjs in May [944: MisS Lush inspected the College 
basement, folU^wing^ heavy rain, and found it Inches deep in water'. Madeline 
Crunjp, by then principal, stressed thejieed for College extension in her 1945 
report: » 

To meet the very great t^rrK^'ds of the community for more and more trained pre- 
school teachers it is imperative thafwc should immediately begin to plan for a new 
Coiiege large enough to cater for the training of many limes the number of students 
who arc enrolled at present. The present building is entirely inadequate to meet the 
needs of the 9()~I(K) students who are using its facilities no>» : . . and the work. of 
the College must go on growingjind developing.'^ 

In 1944 the residential quarters were Tilled to capacity with 21 students*; in 
1945, ihrecvhad to be boarded out, locally; alterations in that year provided 
accommodation in the hostel for 27 students in 1946, another eight being 
billeted with near neighbours'.'^ But the increase in student numbers meant' 
intolerable pressure on teaching facilities. At the end of 1944, the Education 
Department offered the College space for lecture and common rooms at Far- 
aday Street in Carlton, but the Union independently declined the offer.''* They 
were, jn fact, d^vel()ping plans for a new lecture block at Mooroolbeek and 
for additional residcntiifl accommodation.'^ This plan, drawn up by the College 
Council and approved. by the Union, catered for from 180 to 200 students. 
Alas, the application for a building permit was refused'^; in the immediate 
post-war period, with building materials in short supply, permits were bejng 
given for the building of houses only. At the end of 1946, with an 'unprece- 
dented' number of applications from country girls to train in 1947, the Union 
executive resolved to ask -if some prefabricated huts no longer in use at the 
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Ada Mary a'Beckett Kindergarten could be transported id Kew and used for 
accomfTKxiationJ'' Happily at this stage, Mrs Creswick, thcUnion president, 
had a satisfactory interview with the Premier, Mr John Cain, and a building 
permit was granted.'** 

The new wing—called appropriately the Alice Creswick Wing — was not 
built overnight, and for two years (1946 and 1947) while the old house was 
used almost exclusively for residence and administration, KTC lectures were 
given in the hall of the Kew Congregational Church.'"^ This building was 
naturally not suitable for such an unintended purpose and, in addition, was 
between one and two miles away from- Mooroojbeek; conditions for staff and 
students must have been trying, to say the least. Yet this remained the only 
training centre for pre-school teachers in Victoria. The Union received-from 
the government, via the Health Department, £5000 for the new building, and 
i:25(X) for main|enance cosis at Mooroolbeek.^" In the same year (1946) the 
Department ensured the increasing spread of pre-school centres and therefore 
the rise in demand for kindergarten teachers by raising the per capita grant for 
kindergartens from £4 to £6. 2' The Union accepted philosophically, perhaps 
prqudly, the demand for their graduates, many of whom were now being 
appointed to non-union kiiTiClergartens— inevitably, as those on scholarships 
from churches or municipalities were naturally required to serve in their centres 
for some years after graduating. 

The Union was also ccmcerned not only to maintain but to raise its standards, 
announcing in July 1947 that the third year's training was henceforth to include 
far more theoretical work", a change from the pr^jvious position when third- 
year students spent only one afternoon a week in College and the rest of their 
time on practical work— that is. acting as unpaid assistants 1n kindergartens! 
Their concern with standards, however, received a nasty blow in November 
of that year when the Health Department announced a decision that any state- 
qualified sub-pnmary or even primary teacher was to be regarded as qualified 
to take the post of director in any subsidized kindergarten . The Department 's 
Director of Maternal. Infant and Pre-Sch(X)l Child Welfare, Dr Barbara Mere- 
dith, who had succeeded Dr Scantlebury-Brown, intimated that this was not 
a short-term measure to copie with a period of teacher scarcity, but was now 
departmental policy Not only did this decision seem to the Union to threaten 
standards, as some primary teachers had only one year's training with 5- to 
1 0-year-olds, and no experience in parent education, but it also seemed a 
potential threat to the whole College training course, which was now a full 
three years and required the payment of fees— at that time, as* for many years 
past. £7/7/- per term. ' ^ ' ' 

The Department s decision is understandable. By their action they had aided 

J 
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and hastened the spread of kindergartens throughout the State; they could not 
now leave them in the^charge of totally untrained non-professionals; the KTC 
could not, at the time, meet the demand for its graduates; the Education Dcpait- 
ment was therefore the sole resource left to its sister department. Arthe same 
time, It may be argued that the Health Department saw prc-school work as a 
health rather than as an educational affair, that the niceties^of theories of child 
development may not have impinged much upon its staff, oriented towards 
medicine and nursing. Even Vera Scantiebury-Brown, in what must have been 
one of her last productions, a departmental p^phlet on Pre-Schoof Centres — 
Play Centres, published m the year of her death, leaned heavily towards the 
.health rather than the educational side of pre-school work. Only in her finaf 
sentence did she deign a nod towards education: The giving of good play 
opportunities must resulj in a happier childho(xl for our children, because of 
the educational significance of the children's play'.^"* 

In 1^8, with the new lecture block in use and a full house at the hostel, 
K TC* enrolments reached I5'.V^ — a figure not to be attained agaih for ten years; 
of (hese students. 74 were on bursaries. Both the Union and the Health Depart- 
ment knew that even this record number was nowhere near sufficient to close 
the widening gap between supply and demand; the Union in a submission to 
the Department estimated the shortage of trained kindergarteners in Victoria^ 
at ^4i)^^ Dr Meredith, suggesting that at least 200 graduates a year were 
required to meet present and future likely needs, said that the Victorian Gov- 
ernment should a.ssunie responsibility for training^"^; Mrs Creswick, speaking 
for the Union at a deputation to the Premier, estimated that, of 130 (K)() eligible 
children in Victoria, only 3()(K) were receiving any pre-school training; she 
urged an increased government subsidy to the College to enable it to increase 
Its facilities and output,-^ ' 

Dr C R Merrilees, the Chief Medical Officer who had succeeded Dr Fea- 
tonby, saw the matter in a different light. To him, the problem was not the 
Health Department and its inadequate financial aid to, the College nor the 
College with its (still) restricted facilities; the problem to his mind was (he 
Union itself The realm of pre-school care, he believed, was *in a vicious 
circle' because the College 'unfortunately is controlled by the FKU and. apart 
from scholarship trainees, all the graduates are absorbed by Kindergarten 
Union centres which makes prospective centres )oin the FKU in order to func- 
tion at all, thus adding to the sirength'of the Union, and so on*.''* 

One hopes it would be hard to find a bette'r example of muddled thinking 
from a highly placed official In the first place, in 1 948 very nearly 5i) percent 
(74 out of 15^) of College students were on scholarships only five of which 
were provided by his department, and were not therefore 'absorbed by FKU 
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ccnircs* In the second ^i'c, many experienced College graduates of former 
years (9 out of 20 staff resignations m the previous ycar*^^) moved from Union 
to m)n-union kindergarten^^! In the third place, the number of Union kinder- 
gartens had incrcaspcl by one smce 1946. while other kindergartens had in- 
creased by HO However, on thx? basis of his own fallacious reasoning. Mcrrilces 
came lo \^ conclusion that 'the present set up is extravagant and^injust'. that 
a few more bursaries might perhaps be offered a.s a temporary measure, but 
thai no money should be given for further extensions to the College and that 
as soon as possible it should be taken over by the Department. 

Mern lees's remarkable memorandum did produce one go(xl result; on the 
^advice of I)r Meredith, an Investigator of Pre-Sch6ol Training was appointed 
to produce a report on the basis of which Merrilees and Meredith could make 
recommendations to the Minister The Investigator — who was given three bare 
months for the )oh ~ was Miss Helen Paul, former kindergarten student, 
director, and supervisor, principal of the College, and Director of Pre-School 
.Studies for the Union, and also, briefly. Pre-School Education Officer with 
the Health Dcpartmcnl (1945-46). Miss Paul produced, by the end of July 
1948, a report which even the choleric Dr Merrilees described as 'excellent*. 
This IS difficult lo assess m>w, as the relevant departmental file contains no 
copy of the V> page report though there are assorted comments on it''; but 
It would seem more than likely, knowing the background and inteMectual 
capacity of the author, thai on this (Kca.sion Dr Merrilees 's judgment was 
sound V 

I)rs Meredith and MemlcLCS disagreed on the recommendations which each 
based on Paul s^report a sure pointer to its impartiality. Merrilees .seized on 
Ihe report *s stress on pre-school education to question whether a teacher train- 
ing institution had any place in a health department. He was clearly terrified 
of Ihe strain and expense* which would be involved for his department if it 
allcmpted. itself, to implement a long-range policy of pre-sehool teacher train- 
ing, The Ixiucation Department he remarked, seemed a more suitable authority; 
and an outsider would be bound lo admit that theoretically this seems the 
f)bvious, coininon-sense view 

Dr Meredith, on the other hand, wished the Health Department to be the 
ultimate authority, she felt that the solution was some arrangement, whereby 
the College Council would be ^broadened to include representatives of both 
hdU(.alion and Health f)epartfrK-nts. and on which voluntary bodies, especially 
the Union, which she ackno\Vlcdged as being co-operative, would be repre- 
sented In the meantime, with an increase in departmental bursaries from 
live lo lifleen in I949^\ and with no further action from the Minister of Health 
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except the pious plaliludc thai children are one of the crops that never fail, 
but the harvesters are too few'^, the situation continued as before. 

Nevertheless the year 1948, in retrospect, can be seen as a momentous one 
in the annals of kindergarten teacher training. Merrilees and Meredith were not 
alone in realizing that the magnitude of this task required government action. 
As early as February, before Miss Paul 's report. Mrs Creswick had said bluntly 
to the Minister of Health that the Union's aim of turning out KK) graduates a 
year from its KTC was only a palliative', and that eventually pre-school 
teacher training 'must become the.responsibilMy of the goverrtment '.^^ She 
also stated that the Union 'believed in tfaining Deing free and undcrtiiken by 
the State, provided our standards are maintained'. 

Meanwhile, at' Mooroolbcek, l949]>rought its own problems. Perhaps not 
unexpected w<^re the continuing domestic^ ancj financial difficulties of the 
hostel, for the s(S;ond successive year the Health Department felt impelled to 
step in and help witMhc overdrafVw providing £500 in 1948, £10(K) in 1949^^^ 
they could scarcely do otherwise aJthe hostel was full of country girls training 
to staff country kindergartens wl^)se foundation had been made possible by 
. the Health IX*partmcnt 's subsidy , Unexpected, however, was the decline in 
the number of student enrolments; reasons for this were casilyfound after the 
event, but the event had not been predicted. From 153 in 1948. the total numb«i' 
of students m 1949 fell by 30 to 123, particularly disturbing was the droji/n 
f irst year (yirolments f rom 53 to 23 ^" The'decline occurred despite the irftre^isc 
in the number of departmental bursanes to 15; overall bursaries were 71; and 
for the first timt fee -paying students were fewer than those receiving assist- 
ance Seeking fof reasons, the Union president noted that.ihal year's 18-year- 
old first year students were drawn from tie low birth-rate year of 1931; she 
noted, too. that mimy new. interesting, well-paid professions were opening Up 
tor the young female'*^, both factors doubtless had some effect, but it seems 
evident thai a morc influential cause in the decline in student cnrolm^n^** was 
the monetary value of the bursaries offered 

Throughout the year, fhe Minister of Health (that is. his Ijarassed depart- 
ment) was bombarded with letters pointing this our*^': letters from kindergarten 
committees and the AAPSCI); f rom committees eager to start pre-school centres; 
from church groups and municipalities, letters from city and country All asked 
for an increase, not fop fees and books, for these were covered, but in the 
living allowance provided /Fch) many figures only clutter a text: the following 
wiH. however, make the point In June 1949. allowances ga/etted for student 
teachers in the Victorian f .ducation Department were; in first year, 1169 if the 
student lived at home, and 1195 if boarding away from home; by third year 
these students received L182 and i:2()8 respectively The living allowances 
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pajd by the Health Department to pre-.school trainics were £52 for those at 
home and IKM^for those livmg away from home; they did not increase with 
a student's seniority Comment is superfluous. 

To do justice to the HealthH)cpartment and its officers, one must point out 
that over many years they did urge on the government the desirability oi' an 
increase in the Jiving allowance of the pre-sch(H)l student teacher. Thus, in 
the Maternal and Child Hygiene Branch recommended an increase to 
1182 per annum'*^ and in 1950 urged living allowances virtually the same as 
those of Jhlducation Department trainees/^ Dr, Meredith » of course, was vitally 
concerned with the output of pre-school graduates: it was she who had the task 
of providing staff for kindergartens not under the auspices of one of the vol- 
untary bodies Thus, in 1950, she wrote that 'increased amounts will have to 
be paid if the Department is to induce girls to train for pre-school work'; while, 
m 195 1 , urging an increase in the number— not the amount, here — of bursaries, 
she said thi^ this was essential for the maintenance of existing pre-school 
.ativities* The number of scholarships had, in fact, been increased to 20 in 
195(^ but. as i( lo underline the truth of the claims in all the letters on the 
subject received by the (department, student numbers had fallen once again; 
.this y^'ar there were only 121. though happily first-year enrolments were up 
by 12 from 1949 The total number of students not receiving financial aid 
was now less than half the total on bursanes -38 out of 83. 

In these circumstances' of unequal competition for students with the Eklu- 
cation Department, the College battled on/*^ In an effort to make the Education 
Department's sub-primary students more fanjiliar wi/j^hcchild development 
theories and practice of the KTC. it offered practical work to several sub- 
pnniary trainees In response lo hints from the Education Department that KTC 
academic standjurds left something to be desired, the College amended its 
cumculum In' an effort to give to non-union kindergarten, groups a share in 
the planning ol training programs, it gave representatives of church kinder- 
gartens a place on the C ollege Council But the fact that the enlarged KTC had 
facilities lor 189 students while, in 1951. only 107 were enrolled, must have 
been depress mg 

If the Ci)llegc principal and Council , and the Union supervisor and education 
loniniittee were depressed, the Health Department was angry as well. In 1951 
the government increased its grant to the College, but as Dr Meredith wrote 
Wiirmly to the Chief Health Officer: Unless some further provision in the 
value of scholarships is made this ytar, the amount already given by the 
government towards capital expenditure will . have accomplished no useful 
purpose' **** In October of the same year, the Health Department Secretary, 
W L Kowe. wrote bluntly that government money was being wasted/** The 
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funds provided for facilities ar the College, and the t! for t grants which his. 
department now gave for the building of new kindergartens, were of no valu'e. 
he fell, if there were insufficient kindergarteners to use the facilities or to staff 
the kindergartens In particular, he protested th^it more money was being pro- 
vided for Hospitals and Charities (\)mmission bursaries, but less for Health 
Dcpartmenl bursaries; this, he said, penalized preventive medicine in favour 
of curative medicine These two protests bore some fruit: the Treasurer, tra- 
ditional bogey of all government departments. rcVntedand provided sufficient 
funds (an additional t.MKK)) for Health Department bursaries to be kept at their 
existing number and valued" 

The financial position of the College was desperate; the government grant 
had risen to tlO (KM) for the next financial year; nevertheless the^uncil saw 
no hope of making its inevitable overdraft even faintly respectable unless it 
raised fees the only other major source of income/' Fees which since pre- 
war days h;ui stood at t:7/7/- a term were therefore raised to l! 10/10/-. and at 
the same time hostel fees were increased from i:2/5/- to t.V.V- a week. This 
move failed to make the residential section of Mooroolbeek financially viable, 
and the Union closed it at the end of 1^52''; the considerable space made 
available by the absence of resident students was/converteO to teaching and 
library facilities No diminution of students resulted from the closure: indeed, 
m 1^5^ student numbers rose to I2.V, country girls found board in assorted 
young women's hostels widely used before the days of *digs' and ^flattingV 

The closing of Mooroolbeek as a residential hostel marked the end of an era; 
the 'boarders' had, in years past, been in one sense the nucleus of the student 
body, and their *honie* the centre of student activities. It was at Mooroolbeek 
that the original Past Students * Association had been born, and at Mooroolbeek 
that they had dreamed and realized their vision of a holiday home for poor 
inner city children Now the old house was a training centre only; daily students 
came and talked, learnt and laughed: but nightly they departed 

This break with the past, however, seems to have sh(K'ked the Health Depart- 
ment into a suddenly more acute awareness of the fact that all was not welf in 
the pre school training world I'he lime of stopping a hole in the dyke while 
the waves of financial disaster beat outside was over. If the Union had felt 
impelled to lake this unhappy action, the crisis must indeed be a real one. 
Suppose that, after a year or two. they elected to close the training section of 
Mooroolbeek loo^ This dire, and indeed unimaginable, prospect could not be 
contemplated wiihoul disquiet If the Union could not cope (and its 1^53 
Annual Report was to say openly that 'our very cKrstence is precarious 
whence would come the small, but essential, and potentially larger number Of 
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diplomalcs which the Health Department needed to staff the 1 5(1, kindergartens " 
It was now sub\idi/mg ^ 

The Health Department was not a monolith; it spoke with many voices. Its 
^Secretary. Rowe. and it\ C hief Health Officer, now Dr Kevin Brennan. took 
an overall view, ihev were, mevitably, only too well aware of all the respon- 
sibilities of the Department At branch level. Dr Meredith, too. had many 
concerns, maternal and infant welfare being foremost among them. But it was 
her responsibility to staff kindergartens, and though departmental policy was 
to accept state-trained primary teachers as suitable directors for kindergartens, 
she knew and acknowledged that this was a policy of desperation, that the 
nature of their training made them 'only second best'^"* Thi.s difference in 
outlook IS important it we are to understand the developments of the next four 
years , 

In October 1952, immediately they had been informed and had realized the 
implications of the closure of the hostel, the Health Department held a con- 
ference^^ one might almost call it a council of war. To it. a representative of 
the i-xiucation Department was invited, but the Union was not represented nor 
the AAPSCD ft was a conference of senior public servants, Rowe stated that 
the Union, telling him of the impending closure of the hostel and reiterating 
the sorry financial plight of the College, had expressed a wish that the Depart- 
ment should manage the KTC\ but that the Union 'should retain some control*. 
Rowe confessed that his Department was 'stymied' —a rather engaging confes- 
MoH, but f!f)t really surprising; to any unbiased observer a Health Departmc^nt 
dtHTs not leap to mind as the obvious authority to run an educational institution. 
He therefore asked the Kducation Department representative if it were possible, 
within the structure of his department, for the KTC to be absorbed. The answer 
was a guarded affirmative; the Hducation Department's School for Deaf Chil- 
dren was cited as a possible model, being within the Department, yet having 
an advisory council, a similar arrangement with the KTC .should satisfy the 
Union that it Would still exercise at the very least .some influence overtraining, 
especially standards 

After aMhree week break for consideration and discussion with people 'in 
(he field*, the conference resumed, this lime without [education Department 
representation It now appeared that what had evidently seemed to Rowe and 
Brennan a simple, obvious solution was not acceptable to the Maternal and 
Infant Welfare Branch It was opposed most strongly by Miss K.M. Stubbs. 
a Union kindergartener and now Chief Pre-School Supervisor in the Branch, 
and bv Dr Meredith, the Director Miss Stubbs made four points: firstly, if 
training were under fulucation Department control and kindergartens under 
Health Department control, there would inevitably be division and friction. 
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How coul<^ one dcpanmcnt train people for another? Secondly: the vyholc 
Education t)cpartmcnt structure was unsUitcd to the individual approach of , 
kindergartchs aind the vital contnbution of kkal committees. Thirdly: the *lOlal 
growth physical, jcriioiional, social, and intellectual — f)f a young child was 
not (he approach of the Education [)epartment which was essentially concerned 
with a child's intellectual development: Fourthly; t)ie Education Department 
was no.| sufficiently flcxiblci, and flexibility was essential in kindei;gart»o^ork. 
Strangely, she did nin mention work with parents arrd farti^Iies. always stressed 
as vital for the go<xl kindergartener. 

l)r Meredith agreed that trained kindergarteners were indeed far bettct: at 
their jobs than Education Department teachCS whQ were not trained to work 
wjth the under fivesV But her argument was bised on a medical ralhCT than 
an educational approach What she wanted was for trainihfe to be in the hands 
of the Health [)ep^rtment. but to-^ far greater degree than was presently the 
case, with the Union still in control of the KTC She also stated th^^t. if Health 
Department trairted kindcr^artCiTiefs had the same status as Education Depart- 
ment staff, theh both they and the pre-schot)l children would benefit.^'' 

R(TWc, iheref(.>fe."fiiitJing ht hadViot carried with him the relevant, members 
of his department in his supcrlicially simple solution to the problem ()f pre- 
sch<H)l teacher trainmgv called another conference", this time including. rep- 
resentatives of the Union and the College These were: Mrs Ethel Soulhey, 
Union President, Mrs Mar^artt Macncil. Convener of the Union edvicalion 
coniniillee, Mr W A ti* Beckett, financial adviser. Miss Heather Eyon. 
Principal of the College, and (j L Browne, Professor (^f Education in the 
Universilv ol Melbourne and Ch^imiun of the College Council. This confer-' 
cncc ajzrced to the selling ufK>f a Pre School Child Development Consultative 
Coniniitlee to advise (he Minister ol Health on the problem and luiure ol 
pre school training The composition- of this Council is interesting'^'*, and 
enables one virtuallv (t) forcca^ whal its main rec^)mmendiMion< would be Of 
Ms eleven voling members, possibly as many as nine were drawn from the lietd 
of education ( 'possibly* because tour (rf the r^ine were Uv be nominaled by the 
'\ APSCD and rcprcscnicd volunlaU or^ani/alions concerned w ilh child care as 
well as with ptc school cdMcalion) Ol the sik non voting advisory members, 
Iwo were ap|K)inicd In the [vducation Department, three by the Health Depurt- 
menU and ihc sixih was (he College, principal 

Mrs Soulhey called a meeting of the Union executive to explain these de- 
velopments lo them^"*, she said, very sensibly, that the Health [)epartment was 
spending a great deal of money on the Col lege, and it was only reasonable f<)r 
them to want to grealer share in its control From the Union angle, it was and 
hud for some lime been clear thai Mhe ( ollege^s getting beyond the scope 
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of a voluntary body* She hcrs(^lf was however *noi convinced that the Health 
[department was the appropriate body to take over*. The Executive evidently 
agreed with her. and she. with Mrs Macneil» Mr a*Beckctt, Miss Lyon; and " 
Professor Browne-were authon/.ed to continue to act for the Union in this 
matter 

Therewas considerable behind-scenes activity dunng the early months of 
1953 Professor Browne and Dr K .S. Cunningham, vice-gftiiirman of thc^Col- 
lege Council, pulled assorted stnngs Browne wrote to Ri)we at the Health 
[department*^* attempting, evidently, to neutralize his attitude, and if possible, 
gam his co-operation, should the Ccmsultative Council rec(\mmcnd the Edu- 
cation [department as the proper authority to administer the KJC. •Wilhin,the 
Education Dcpart/nfcni;. he suggested, the College could 'brrtaden the scope 
and extent of its work' He hastened to'dispel any intention toWd the Health 
[department's concern with the physical well-being 0f young\children» but 
urpcd that their educational activities 'should be in the hands of skilled edu- 
cationalists' The salanes and status of prc-sch(K)l teachers and the bursaries 
to students would also nse, he felt, under the aegis of the EducatWpepart- 
ment Rowe's reply was very careful'*'; he expressed no views of Rls^oWn as 
the matter was sub judice - meanmg that the Consultative Council hkd not yet 
submitted its report but he promised that his advice to the Ministicr would 
*not be coloured by considerations of personal prestige', and that hisUdepart- 
ment would co-operate fully >f U were decided to hand the College o\6r to the 
Education [department \ 

[dr Cunningham, meanwhile, turned his attention to the Education [depart- 
ment where his old fnend from army education days, Major-Cjeneral VK H. 
Ramsay, was now Director Ramsay assurtd Cunningham lhat there shVnild 
be no difficulty in fitting the KT(^ into the structure of his [department, eilher 
as one of its several teachers colleges a possibility he did not personiilly 
.recommend since there was tn such institutions no room for any advisiiry 
council or. his preferred alternative, on the m(xJel of one of the counc^iil- 
controlled technical schools In either case, pre-schmil teachers would be 
members of the slate toaching service, and would enjoy its salanes and super- 
annuation scheme Ramsay felt that there should be no difficulty in the \Jnk\n 
having adequate representation on the Council of such a departmental collegt; 
the College would however be financially supported by the government, via' 
the Education Department 

All this was failhf\illy reported back to the Union executive in May 195.1, 
by the sub committee They had toyed with the idea of asking the UniversitV 
of Melbourne to take over pre school training, incorporating it in some wa/ 
in Its Diploma o( l.ducaiiOn course, hut'this was not feasible as the College 
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cnlruncc qualifujtion was I.lmvuij: <i c hflh fi)rni or Year f j standard) not 
Matriculation (i c HSC or Year 12 standard) The Evduealion Department, 
they rep^)rted, had however agreed to ^consider favourably' taking over the 
College The sub committee did not make *anv definite rceonimendation' but 
clearlv favoured the l.ducadon Department rather than tfie Health Department 
'because, lirstly. more aulonomv would be possible for the College, and sec- 
ondly, because a dcpartnictil concerned with teacher training seemed the ap- 
propriate place lor a teucher training institution 

All this seems a far cry Irom the Union \ intransigence in the^ays of Dr 
Smyth and Miss l*yc. when they hud refected uny connection with the E-idu- 
cation Department anti gone out mt9 the wilderness alone But, then, mariy 
things huil changed m the intervening 40 years 

rhd^j:xecutivc. acting on its sub committee \ udvice. agreed that the Union 
Council should be jskeil to approve the transfer of the KTC. und financial 
rcsponsibilitv t<)r it. to the luluculion Department 'Iliey all realized that the 
( oilcgc. touiuleil so bravely 40 vears before and providing, over^those years, 
cheapiv und ctftcienllv such an essential service, had now grown, as Mrs 
VI.Kiicil said bevonil the capacitv ol the Union' 

I he \h^\o\^ ( ouikiI ineeltng of ^> June l*^S^ was. to judge from the full and 
iaretul minutes, one of the largest ever heUK and discussion and debate were 
ol .1 high q\i.ililv '"^ Opposition to the executive's proposal came from Mrs 
Nancv f rarKis. one t>l the lew surviving members of the early Mooroolbeek 
davs, she w.is n<M in l.ivour ol training under any government departnKnt and, 
as the Universilv o\ Melbourne would not'accept the College, she favoured 
increased ollorts to raise the necess.iry funds voluntarily But it was pointed 
out that some t ^0 000 .i vear lor maintenance tnot to mention rising inflation) 
was tar loo large .i sum to expect from the public on a regular basis Some 
other members were .il.irmeil at the possibility o\ thvtr College 'falling into 
the haruls <>! a government department, one could never trust governmealstor 
iheir minions, cle.irlv the old suspicion of 'they" opposed to 'us', o! publjc 
boilies as <)pposed to privjiic enterprise, still flourished, in particular, probably 
because ol the Union s past history, there was suspicion of the [education 
Department Mrs Soulhey and Mrs Macneil spoke several limes seeking to 
allav such tears. Mrs S<)Ulhey stressing that, after numerous discussions wffi) 
the Health Department, she had become increasingly cohvinced that^e Col^ 
I.ege hail no place there, that the hducalion Department now. if not in 1916, 
was lis appr<)pri.ite home Mrs Southey also held out an attract ivc^rrol to the 
( ountil. saving that, without the heavy financial responsibility of the College, 
the Unu)n might be able to provide more funds for pre school student bursaries 
I he majoniv <)l local committee representatives appnwcd the executive's 
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motion, which was also supported by Miss Lyon and, in a letter, by Miss Mary 
' Xush then a venerable ind most respected senior Union vice-president . Finally , 
with some negative votes (the number is not recorded)^ the FKU Council 
agreed: , ' ' 

On the general principle that the administration of teacher training iJi amormal 
function of an education. authority, the Free Kindergarten Union of Victoria resolves 
that the Education Department be asked to undertake the administration of the Col- 
lege and assume financial responsibihty and further resolves that the College Coun- 
cil, with the addition of any necessary representatives from the Education Department, 
be allowed to retain as far as possible its present status. 

The Union communicated its decision to the Health Department, giving its 
reasons that 'teacher training isii normal function of an education ^authority' and 
that the 'Education DepartrTient would allow greater autonomy for the College 
Councir thanMhe Health Department/" There the matter rested, while the 
Consultative Committee prepared its preliminary report. This ^appeared in 

^ August and recommended, to no one's surprise, that the administration of 
pre-school teacher training should be taken over by the Education Department 
and continue at the KTC at "Mooroolbeek in Kew. The College should be 

^ modelled, as Ramsay had propose^, on thcr council-controlled technical 
schools.^*^ This recommendation was unanimous', but Rowe, in a covering letter 
to his Minister stated that predictably Dr Meredith^ wfio sat as an observer and 
consultant only, did not agree with it.**^ , ^ 

Government wheels grinxJ slowly. The final report of the Consultative 
^* Committee appeared ii\ October 1954**^ but it was December 1955 before the 
Minister of Education informed his colleague the Minister of Health that his 
Department would -be happy to take over administrative control' of the KTC *at 
the earliest practicable date\^'^ aThe Union\s difficulties in contijiuing the 
administration and financing of the College during these two years ( l953-55> 
may be imagined; they even had to enquire to which department they should 
send their estimates when applying for their state budget allocation .^^ A change 
of govemment in mid- 1955 did not expedite matters. Early in 1956, however, 
the Unioh.was informed that the College grant was to be paid, as from I July 
that /ear. via the Education Department.'' Surely this was the beginning of the 

end. I 
^ In the Health Department, where early in 1955 L.P. YeatmanV^ad replaced 
I Rowe as Secretary"^-, the Pre-School Division concentrated its efforts on striv- 
ing to retain in its hands the awarding of bursaries to pre-school traitiees."^-^ Dr 
Meredith's endqavouc^ are quite understandable. She was required to staff 
country kindergartens, and she had adopted the sensible practice of granting 
a bursary to a prospective student from, say, Bendigo or Wodonga, if she knew 
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that a kindergarten existed or was planned there which would require a director. 
The student, on completion lof her course,, vyould then be allocated to that 
centre. The trouble was, of course, that bursaries were inadequate and that, 
while they remained so far below the value of Education Departnfient grants, 
it was— from the point of view of boosting numbers ofjgre^hool graduates — 
of little consequence which department administer^dand financed the College. 
Brennan, the Chief Health Officer, supported Meredith's view, writing in 
1956: ; ^ . ' 

[Meredith] would prefer to hand full responsibility of kindergartens [by whfch he 
evidently meant their staffing] over to the Department of Education rather than to 
^ retain the responsibility for this service "without any opportHnity of directing scholar- 
ship K()ld6rs to fill essential positions. ^ 

r ^ 

These were strong words, considering how hostile the Pre-School Division 
was to the introduction of the Education Department. This determination of 
the Health department to keep bursaries in its own hands must have been a 
blow to the Union, to the AAPSCD, and indeed to all concerned with pre- 
school education. They had, mistakenly it now transpired, counted on the 
Education Department connection not only' to make higher salaries and super- 
annuation available to pre-school teachers, but also to provide living allow- 
ances ^uch as would attract more students. 

Indeed, 1956 was an anxious time for the Union; true, their,grant via the, 
Education Department was now assured, but nothing else had happened; the 
Union, a small voluntary body, was still in charge of the KTC. The executive 
even hinted to the Union Cornell in September that 'there was a reluctance on 
the part of the present Miipister of Education to take action '.^"^ As it turned out, 
some^ action, which appeared decisive at the time, was. taken. Late in the year. 
Miss Olive Dcxid, who had recently succeeded Mfs Southey as Union presi- 
dent, reported to the executive that the necessary legislation authorizing the 
take-over of the administrative control of the College by the Education Depart- 
ment had pass'ed both Houses of the State Parliament afid had received the 
Royal Assent. The decisiveness of this legislative action was, however, il-, 
lusory. In June 1957 — that is four and a half years after Mrs Southey 's sub- 
committee^had been summoned to the Health Department — Miss Dodfll and 
other Union representatives wait(bd on the Premier, The Honourable Henry 
Bolte, to di.scuss implementation of the legislation.^'' They \vere told that it 
was a matter for Cabinej decision and that no answe^ could be expected before 
August; in fact it was November before word was received by the Union that 
the 'government was not prepared to alter administrative control ^t the present 
time\^^^ 
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There is {iome evidence that this unwelcome outcome may not have l)een 
altogether unexpected, that the Premier's unwillingness to take over the KTC 
rfiay have been rumoured unofficially *by bush telegraph' even before Mis^ 
Dodd and her deputation waited on Mr Bolte. As early as April 1957, 
W.A K. a'Beckett remarked in an executive meeting that, with £15 000 from 
government, ^it should be possible to run the College an activity which 
the executive fondly believed was soon to be no longer their concern. He went 
on to ask what would be their reply if 'the Premier suggested increasing the 
grant to £20 000 with the Union continuing to be responsible \ Executive 
unanimously declared that this suggestion 'would not be acceptable since it 
was the total responsibility which was beyond a voluntary body'. 

Now, however, the government grant to the College was in fact raised from 
£15 000 to £20 000, and with this inducement (and no alternative) the Union 
was obliged to continue administering and taking responsibility for the College. 
To use a metaphor from a children's game: the Union, having' spent a decade 
climbing laboriously up ladders to square 99, now found itself {Precipitately 
back on square 1 . 
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Chapters 

War's End to Jubilee 1949-59 



In the mid- 1 940s, with the end of World War II, the pre-school movement in 
Viclori^a cnlcrcd,an exciting period of expansion, coupled with frustration. The 
biggest single cause of the frustration — the inability to train sufficient pre- 
school teachers to satisfy the demand — has already been c)j»amined. Other 
frustrations will be examined in this chapter, but first wc need to consider the 
expansion of Urtion kindergartens until the end of the 1950s when the Union 
celebrated its Jubilee. 

In 1945 there were 43 Union kindergartens in Victoria; in 1959 there were 
53. This does not n}can that only ten new kindergartens were affiltated with 
the Union, for in the same period eight kindergartens ended tfieir affiliation; 
that is, there were 18 new Union kindergartens — precisely half were country 
kindergartens and half metropolitan.' The country kindergartens — extending 
from Mildura (1944) in the far north-west of the state to Mt Beauty, the State 
Electricity Commission settlement, in the mountainous north-east, and from 
Baimsdale in Gippsland^o Colac in the Western District and Horsham in the 
Wimmcra — were to present the Union supervisors with a tremendous challenge 
and a greatly increased workload. The spread of the movement to the country 
where, before World War II, the Union had beer) confined to Ballarat and 
Geelong, was howevier a great source of satisfaction. The gift of a car from 
the Silver Door in 1946 was a most welcome gift.^ 

The new metropolitan Union kindergartens were, in the early part of this 
period, in areas traditionally associated with Union activity^in. south-west 
Brunswick, in Richmond, and further out in the poorer sections of Prahran, 
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Northcotc, and Heidelberg; later in 1958 and 1959 a newvcrtturc started which 
was to blossom in the 196()s— Union kindergartens in the outer industrial areas 
at Ea.st Sunshine and West Dandenong, on the outer edge of suburban" 
Melbourne. 

The first kindergarten lost to the Union was Footscray in 1947; this kinder- 
garten, unable, it seems, to maintain the standards required by the Union, 
allowed its affiliation to lapse. Three others were withdrawn from affiliation 
by the Melbourne City Council, which now took advantage of the Health 
Department subsidy to administer kindergartens in its own area, namely 
Hopetoun in Flemington (withdrawn 1949), Lady Huntingfield in North Mel- 
bourne (1953), and Powlett Reserve (1955); this last was the Union's old black 
sheep. City Creche Kindergarten recently transplanted to beautiful new quar- 
ters in Bast Melbourne . Melbourne was not the only municipality to conduct 
kindergartens; Kew and South Melbourne Were among the first of many 
municipal newcomers into the pre-schtwl field, and both appointed Union 
kindergarteners as prc-school officers to supervise their kindergartens. Miss 
Beth Stubbs in Kew ( 1 947) and Miss Nancy Bastow in South Melbourne ( 1948) 
bcmg the first municipul pre-scfaool officers.^ In 1951 the Municipal Fre- 
Sch(M)l Association was formed*, taking its place with the FKUand the various 
church bodies as another organization concerned with the education of the pre- 
school child 

I)r K S. Cunningham has commented that Australia, unlike the United King- 
dom or the USA, has given, in the past, virtually no responsibility to its local 
government authorities in the field of education.** The state systems of primary 
and secondary education, developed in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, were all highly centralized. Only with community recognition of the 
value ot pre-school education were UKal authorities at last able to play some 
part, perhaps the current increase in the activity of local councils on primary 
and secondary gtwernment school councils may in some measure stem from 
realization that local support for local educational activity is of mutual benefit 
to both education and corninunity a lesson learnt via municipal involvement 
with pre school centres 

Sevenil cjisaffiliations Imrn the Union were the result of population changes 
in the lorineriy densely-populated, inner, industrial suburbs. This phenomenon 
was noted by Miss Fraser, the Union "s Director of Pre-School Activities, as 
early as 1952, when she wrote that waiting lists for places at inner suburban 
kinderga?fens were diminishing as families were rehoused**; this was splendid 
lor the remaining children, of course, but pointed to the necessity of consid- 
ermg'what, if anything, was the future of kindergarten work in formerly 
overcrowdetl areas Two years later Miss Fraser discussed population trends 
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irr Carlton. Cx)llingw(Hxl. and South Melbourne, where she noticed a similar 
development^; in the South Melbourne area, for instance, where there was a 
concentration of kindergartens in the inner South Melbourne- Montague dis- 
trict, a much grcajer number of prc-school children was now to be found in 
the Albert Park-Middle Park district. Hie Union's social worker noted the 
same trend m Bumlty in .195,5" where there was no longer any need to enrol 
children at kmdcrgarten before they were of an age to attend. 

The first kindergarten to close for this reason was the old Marie Kirk (for- 
merly WCTU) in Richmond in 1953; here the committee 'in view of the 
decreasing numbers of pre-school children in the area' closed the kindergarten 
and opened a centre for handicapped children. Next, at the end of 1954, 
Melbourne 's oldest free kindergarten closed after over half a century of service 
to the children of Carlton; the reason given was 'the population movement to 
the outer suburbs' Perhaps mercifully, its single-minded founder. Miss F.M. 
Wilson » did not witness the end of hcr beloved kindergarten; she died in August 
1946, warmly remembered in the pre-school world for her 'dtvotion to the 
cause of little children '/^ Finally, at the end of the 1950s, both Burnley Free 
Kindergarten, another 'original', and l,ady Northcote at Montague were closed'"; 
again the reason was 'the continued drift of the population from the inner 
suburbs' It is significant thai, even as the need for these kindergartens dis- 
appeared, new needs became evident in the outer suburbs, especially in areas 
of rapid growth where the Housing Commission was striving to resettle families 
from the older, industrial suburbs 

Just as at the beginning of World War II the Union had established the Ada 
Mary a Beckett Ftcc Kindergarten at Fishermen's Bend, the first Housing 
Coniniission estale, so at its close they affiliated [>obs()n Free Kindergarten 
( 1946) in a commission estate at Maidstone in Melbourne *s north-west, while 
19.*)^ saw the af filiation of the Bellfield Methcxlist Kindergarten in a commis- 
sii^irea in West Heidelberg Later in the same decade, as Miss Fraser reported 
a rapdiy increasing number of requests for information regarding the estab- 
lisJfmenl of new centres from outer suburbs'^ Union kindergartens were 
established at F.ast .Sunshine and Dandenong* West, both close to Housing 
( 'onimission developments 

Apart from the closing of some kindergartens and the loss of three others to 
the Melbourne Cily Council, several local committees reduced their kinder- 
gartens from double to single units The Ada Mary at Fishermen 's Bend and 
the Boroondara Kindergarten in Richmond were both reduced to single-unit 
kindergartens in 1955 I'he Union, still thrifty, was concerned at the waste 
of go(Hl lacilities. and mvestigations were made to see if parents with pre- 
sch(M)l children, but without pre-school opportunity, would be willing to send 
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ihcm to inner suburbs lor kindergarten This suggestion met with virtually no 
response and was abandoned ' ' 

Some losses, some closures, reduction to single-unit size or in the number 
ot children attcnding-^all these led to a surprisingly small Increase in the 
number ot children enrolled in Vnm kindergartens in the period to 1959. In 
1945 there were 2558 Union kindergarten children; in 1959. 2836, an increase 
of only 278 Yet. on closer reflection, these figures should not surprise us. The 
Union allowed a trained director to have charge of no more than 30 children 
at one time and. while the output of diplomates remained below demand, the 
number of children could not increase greatly.*^ The new Dobson Kindergar- 
ten, then a single unit catenng for 30 children, had a waiting list of 150 within 
two months of opening; by 1952 the list had 230 names, while the kinder- 
garten's annual report of 1955 referred to 'an ever-increasing waiting list with 
lis high ratio of children from the Housing Commission estate* 

I W saw the end of the Voluntary Helpers AsscKiation which had previously 
provided a willing, steady, and usually experienced pool of untrained assist- 
ants In Its place, parents, especially mothers, were used increasingly as helpers 
in kindergartens lor the more routine, non-teachings tasks. Inevitably, this 
source ol labour was unreliable a schoohage child at home with a cold, an 
ailing toddler, the arrival ol a new baby these and a dozen other domestic 
emergencies could keep a mother from kindergarten on her rostered 'day \ In 
1950, when a change in the College cumculum i'ntrcxJuced far more theoretical 
work for third year students, previously used as unpaid assistants, this source 
ot staff was also drastically reduced By the mid- 1 950s. therefore, many local 
tomiTiittces were using paid, untrained helpers in kindergartens; in 1958. 38 
out ol 51 kindergartens e^nployed such assistants"^ 

The shortage ot graduates and the increase in the overall number of kinder- 
gartens, not onlv I'nion kindergartens, led to trained staff being spread very 
thmlv on the ground Whereas in the previous generation a young graduate 
would normallv expect to serve lor at least a year, possibly two or three, as 
assistant (o an experienced director in a big kindergarten, she was now periorce 
sent iiDmcdiately to a kindergarten where she was in sole charge and 'where 
she was the only prolessional teacher This inevitably put her under tremendous 
strain, lor hers was not only the direct responsibility for the children, but 
also unlike her fellows ininlant or primary grades in schools (or the admin^ 
isiralion ol her kindergarten, including dealing with the committee which em- 
plovcd her. and lor work with lamilies. always considered a vital part of the 
kindergartener's role At this very time when she needed opportunity to plan 
programs ami to visit children's homes, the gradual development of 'play 
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groups' in' the kindergartens lor afternoon sessions gave her fewer and fewer 
hours when she was not directly involved with children in her teaching role. 

As early lis 1948, the Union's Annual Report refers to 'play groups'."* These 
were held in kindergarten buildings with kindergarten equipment, in charge of 
(he kindergarten director on two or three afternoons a week, for sessions of 
I 4 to 2 hours; they were for children once referred to as the 'babies', mainly 
the three-year-olds They arose in response to the growing demand in the 
community for pre school eKpene;pce for children, and developed in th\$ 
fashion because of the shortage of trained staff; by this means,, one director 
had charge of the t)lder group of up io 30 children from 9 to 12 each morning, 
and thcaon some aftemtHms catered for not more than 15 in the younger age 
group Miss Fraser, in her 1953 annual report, strongly recommended these 
'small, informal afternoon groups' as 'a child *s first step from his own familiar 
family group* This deveU)pment meant that time for planning, preparation, 
and home visiting was much reduced, but it was an economical use of expen- 
sive facilflies and scarce labour This pattern, which had been emerging since 
World War II. was lorniali/ed in 1957 when Health Department subsidies to 
kindcrgarti'ns wore payable only if at least eight sessions a week were held.^** 
By this lime the I'nion had cirop^*d the name 'play group', though it did not 
use (he hallowed term 'kindergarten' lor the aftemtHm sessions; instead the 
official disdnclion was into 'morning kindergarten' and 'afternoon groups*. 

This situation worried the Union They worried chiefly because of their 
consistent, Jong term concern with the maintenance of standards. Thus, Mrs 
Margaret Macneil, then acting-president, warned in 1949: 

WV fiiusi l.ikc stock ot our work .inU our orgapi/aliDn Ilicrc is u very real danger 
th.it. wiih ihc .iLccpt.mtc hv the toniniunity of pre school work as part of iLs paticrn 
«)f Itlc. (he carlv cnthusi.isni .ind care in establishing our pre schtK)! centres, may 
pass into an casv opiimKni thai cvcrvihmg is accomplished Too much puhlic pres 
sure kOuM casilv cn^uragc us to lower the standards we have huill up over ihc 

I raining, theoretical and practical, was not enough; cKperience in kindergarten 
work, as in any other profession, was essential if one's senior staff were to be 
rcallv first rate Miss Anne Dreycr, returning to the Union as a supervisor in 
after a ten vcar absence, commented on the youthfulness of the new 
directors, and admired their 'vitality, keenness, patience, freshness, and joy- 
altv to the profession', but she added, alter visiting a kindergarten directed by 
a more senior /ncnibcr of stall that ^maturity and CKperience' were very desir- 
able qu.ililics in .i kindergartener 

Aunole hfasor knew this very well and wrote shortly after World War 11 of 
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the lack of a suffiticnt number of experienced teachers to fill the many senior 
positions as they became vacant. 

Young members (il s^aff have risen splendidly toMhe occasion and carried the work 
through the difficuli years of senior staffing shortage, but the responsibilities they 
have earned have b«en very heavy and wc arc not unaware of the strain under which 
many of our youag teachers have worked 

Two years later she commented on the number of young directors in senior 
positions which they had accepted 'with a full awareness of the task before 
them They are willing to take these positions, knowing the need, when many 
others involving far less responsibility were available '.^ By 1 95 1 . the majority 
of Union directors aiid assistants were classed by Miss Fraser is 'young 
45 of a staYf of 85 qualified kindergarteners had had less than two years teaching 
experience, and another 14 between two and four years; Miss Fraser was 
concerned at the heavy responsibility they carried so soon after graduation. 
1952 was better; in that year all newly appointed directors had had at least one 
year's post-diploma experience in a kindergarten^; but that was before the fall 
m student enrolments in 1950 and 1951 was felt in the field. The problem, not 
merely of shortage of staff, but of experienced s^aff. continued throughout the 
decade 

The staffing problem, though basically the result of low student numbers, 
was not eased by the salary position. There is no need to reiterate here what 
was noticed eariier about the low salaries paid to trained kindergarteners before 
World War II .Salaries increased after the war-^they could .scarcely have been 
reduced* hut so did the cost of living; and so too did the salaries in comparable 
professions like primary and sub-primary leaching. In 1949 the Union council 
approved a recommendation from the finance committee, approved in turn by 
the executive, that from 1949 a director's salary should increase from the 
present LVK). VV^ per annum (according to the number of children in her care) 
U) ^80. and an assistant s from 1255 285 to i:29()-320 by annual incre- 

ments nf LIO This was useful, but far more useful was the simultaneous 
approval of the recommendation that 'variations in the basic wage and cost of 
living ad|usimenis should be made automatic to salaries of members of staff . 
In a time of constant inflation this was essential if kindergarteners were lo be 
able even to exist on their salaries 

Unforttinalely . neither this automatic adjustment nor a further salary increa.se 
recommended m 195(P seems to have been actually implemented. In July 
1951. the iralc fathcT of a third-year KTC student wrote from Yalloum to 
protest whan his daughter began her training, he said, a kindergartener's salary 
was equal to the male basic wage; but while the basic wage had now risen by 
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some 70 per cent to 19/9/ a week, a drrcctor's salary was still £7/2/5--£7/l 7/6, 
and an assistant's -Lblll As 'respectable board' in Melbourne was at 

least i5 a week, a countr> teacher in a city kindergarten was evidently doomed 
to starvation Miss Fraser would have agreed with this paternal complaint; she 
told the Union executive; 

Many kindergarteners boarding or in flats are finding it almost impossible to manage 
on their salaries Some of the Union 's most senior teachers arc .seriously considering 
whether or not they should continue An increase in salancx was the only means of 
stopping the decline in available staff 

In (his desperate situation, the executive recommended that kindergarten 
salaries should in future be those determined by the Teachers (Girls Schools) 
Board, suitably adapted \o ensure the margin between directors and assist- 
ants^' This, from the start of 1952. greatly increased the financial burden on 
lo^al committees who paid the directors, and on the Union who paid the 
assistants (though there were fewer of these now)[ and also the trainelHnhdcr- 
garteners on the Union and College staffs — that is, Director of Pre-School 
Activities, supervisors, principal and vice-principal. The strain was becoming 
too great; without the government subsidy it would have been unbearable. The 
annual report of 1953 reflects a very tired Union, still bearing responsibility 
for the College and still paying salaries at rates they were now powerless to 
determine They sadly missed the former considerable financial aid of the 
Silver D(H)r which m its hey-day from 1940 to 1950. when it occupied Mr 
Parker's warehouse in Flinders Lane, had raised nearly £55 000 for Union 
funds, most of which was devoted to those professional salaries for which the 
Union, not the hx:al committees, was responsible.^^ At the end of the war, 
under the leadership of Mrs Muriel Flintoff. the organization had turned its 
energies from salvage to food parcels which they packed and dispatched (for 
a fee) to hungry Britain Between 1945-46 and 1950-51 . 146 0(X) was given 
to the FKU. mainly from this source The secret of success was that the Silver 
f)(K)r paid neither rent nor wages From the pnd of 1950, however, the ware- 
house was no longer available; the Silver Door turned into a very ordinary 
ladies auxiliary, having donated t81(K) in 1950-51. they could manage in 
1951 52 only tIKH. and in 1952 53 only £1 15. The effect on Union finances 
was catastrophic Mrs Hihel Souihey. the president, tried to encourage the 
Union 'to look forward with renewed vigour, fired with fresh enthusiasm to 
overcome the ditficulties which lie ahead', but her brave words needed hard 
dish to support them 

In 1954. the local committees were relieved of part of their burden with a 
change in the methixl of assessing the government subsidy payablq^ to a kin- 
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dergarlcn^ It was no longer to be on a per <^hild but on a per irmned teacher 
basis. It was paid via the Union, but each kindergarten now received the full 
salary of its ditector. 

In terms of financial remuneration, qualified kindergarten teachers woi^ 
now on an equality with women in comparable school teachings positions. 
Salaries were brought under the new Kindergarten Teachers Boarif Determi- 
nation in 1958, but this led to no immediate change in the now adequate rales 
of pay. A director in her first year, on a weekly salary of £7, augriiented by 
a cost of living allowance of £7/2/2. received a yearly salary of p33; an 
cxpcncnccd director received £915 and a first-year assistant £681 \ 

Throughout the immediate post-war period, then, there continued, to be a 
shortage of kindergarten staff; but, whereas in the first part of this 15 years, 
this was due both to a shortage of trainees and to low salaries when trained, 
in the latter I95()s it would seem to have been due far more to the shortage of 
trainees It is true that teachers both in departmental and independent schools 
enjoyed superannuation benefits, and that they carried less responsibiiity In a 
less isolated situation; but the mafti operative difference between the pre-school 
and the schcK)! teacher, which had been salary, was now evened out, once the 
teacher wuv trained The difference m training grants remained, as showh in 
(*hapier 7, the basic cause of the shortage of kindergarten teachers in the I95()s. 

After the 1954 change in the basis of Health Department subsidy payments, 
the salary levels of trained kindergarteners in kindergartens were no longer a 
direct financial burden on either Union or l(Kal committees. The Union how- 
ever remained responsible for the salaries of its supervisors (approximate^ly 
IKKK) per annum by the first Board Determination of 1958) and of trained 
kindergarteners on the (\)Hege staff, and also for all administrative costs which 
increased steadily throughout the I95()s Costs rose for a variety of reasons: 
firstly, because of salary increases both professional and clerical; secondly, 
because there were more kindergartens to supervise, advise, and correspond 
with, thirdly. because(tlTe Union, as one of its services to local committecN. 
had in 1952 taken all employees (professional and domestic) in loc;il kinder- 
gartens into a (jroup Taxation Scheme which the Union clerical staff admin- 
istered*^, and fourthly, because of the increase in paper wofk which is apparently 
inevitable with an increase of government activity in any field. Steadily rising 
costs presented a major problem to a voluntary organization already heavily 
dependent on pnvate donations and grants from charitable trusts and business 
firms In 1950/51 the administrative expenses of the Union were £541 I; in 
I95V54, £7^2, by I956/.57. a frightening £8270 

The executive and finance committees had seen the situation developing; 
this was one of the reasons, perhaps the main reason, why they worked Ho 
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(JcsptT^lcIv in the carl V l<>5()s to hand over responsibility for the College. At the 
yinnuai nicctmj: in June the honorarv treasurer. Mr W. A.K. a'Beckell, 

son of Ada Mary a'Bcckcti. spoke of the gravity of the financial situation; the 
Union, he said, was spending each week £55 above its income.^ The executive 
prepared itself for a special (\)uncil meeting to discuss Union finances, noting 
that no help for administrative expenses came from government. They noted 
(hat the Union was not yet in August overdrawn; cost.s.were however rising 
so rapidly thai they feared the Union could very quickly go into an impossible 
deficit* They had already asked the Hcalth'Department for help with super- 
visors* salanes. on the analogy of munieipahties receiving grants towards the 



salaries of their pre school officers; they now determined to ask their affiliated 
kindergartens for gifts (o assist the Union 's administrative expenses — ^^^^r all. 
ihey reasoned, church kindergarten bcxJies retained some of their government 
grant lor administrative purposes. iwhereas the Union passed them all on to 
ihcir kindergartens 

Mis<i Olive Dodd. the Union president, once its s(Kial worker, had the 
unenviable task of conduetmg a special Council meeting in August 1955^. 
and handled it most competently She repeated the two questions already set 
out for local coniniittces in a circular: I Did local committees still desire to be 
associated with the Union ^ 2 If so. did they wish the Union to maintain a 
central administration^ I wo delegates from Coronation Kindergarten in 
Moonee Ponds and the I'liroa Kindergarten spoke most warmJy to the*ef|tect 
that the free kindergartens and the Union were a tremendous and welMbved 
asset to community life m their districts There were no further speakers^ and 
the motion, "I'hat the f ree Kindergarten Union of Victoria be continued and 
Its central administration be retained' was carried unanimously 

I'his being the wish of the focal committees, they now had to deal with the 
financial implications of their decision It was agreed that each kinder|;arten 
would endeavour to contribute, towards the estimated deficit in administrative 
costs, a mininnim ol II per child. for 1955/56 (The holiday homes and the 
Royal Children's Hospital Kindergarten were ;iot asked to contribute ) The 
resiili was a very pleasing 11621 and a heartening sense of solidarity between 
Union iind UkmI committees One is reminded of the l(K'al committees rallying 
to the tud ol the central body in 1918 during an earlier financial crisis 

I he administration struggled on Later in the year, the Minister of Health 
intinuitcd that he had no funds available to help with 'professional salaries'/*' 
H\ l ebruary 1956. the (iencral Account, which included administrative ex- 
penses and professional salaries, was overdrawn by £1033 and the Training 
Account by 1^079, as the total agreed overdraft with the bank was p(KK). 
funds had therefore to be drawn from the Union's Investment Fund to reduce 
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the overdraft and Mor the lirst time capital was being used tor general running 
ex peases' - i * 

At this stage, the Union still believed that their responsibility f or the College"' 
was virtually ended, and they UK)ked forward to reduced expenses and to a 
i^calthy. ann>ial rental from the Kducation Department for use of College land 
and premises which were to remain Union property Mr a'Beckett warned 
them, however, that such' rent would not, he thought, 'oxceed or equal the 
difference between income an expenditure Z*^ The Union therefore resolved- 
to reduce its office stalf and to hold a big public appeal/*^ As in the I93()s. 
numerous schemes for tund-raising were suggested and discussed^'', some to 
be rejected, others accepted, with varying but not marked success The deficit 
in the (ieneral Account rose once again in 1956/57 tt) tlS()5 By the end of 
1957 the honorary treasurer was again selling the Union's dwindl^|^ssets to 
reduce the bank overdraft*', though some UKal committees, unsolicircd. were 
sti^l making donations towards the costs of central administration 

|9SS saw a temporary turning of the tide Adminisirattve expenses were 
reduced bv IKHH) lor the- year, and there was no deficit in'the adiiiinistrative 
account Ooc can only guess at tl^e hidden cost.t)f this in terms of hours worked 
in unpaid overtime by the depleted office staff, and at theextent of the voluntary 
efforts of members of the exevutive Itomi July I95S, 1 1 5(H) was received 
annually as rent lor Mooroolbc^ek, and the traming account benefited by the 
• additional iS(MH) government grant from tl5 (KM) to 120 (KM) per annum 
^ the' reward of the Union retaining rcsponsthilily for the Ci)llege The othef big 
financial receipt of 1958 came from the monster Jubilee l-cte which netted 
over 12(HH)**^ and resulted for the first time ih the decade m a crcilit balance of 
116^6 in the (ieneral^Actount 

, It was well tor the Union that throughout the post war vears it enioveil the 
services ot a series ot wDinen who were not only (Unhcated to the Iree kiniler 
garten cause, but extremelv capable Fhey remained representatives of the 
upper income bracket, products of mdcpendenf schools, members of what is 
nowadays called 'the I'.stablishment *, but it was no longer suflicient lor them 
to request donations tr(Mirirusi funds, and supplement these with personal gifts 
.ind the pri>Leeds o\ (he* (Kcasional dance or bn'dge partv (iovcrnment had 
entered the pre school worlil Ihe Union's leaders found themselves ilealing 
with ministers and heads of departments, financial affairs became increasingK 
complex, the Union nuMiibers perforce became business w<imen Consuler onlv 
a lew ol the more pri>minent members o| the Union in ihis^eriod 

Mrs Alice Creswuk. ^ho became president in Julv 1946. resigned in April 
|949»**. under her. the lirst elforts were made at expansion of the College, lor 
she saw clearlv that the essential basis lor (he development ol the kindergarten 
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movement was a large , constantly renewed pool of qualified teachers. A large 
lecture block at Mooroolbeek was named for her and she endowed an annual 
scholarship for a kindergarten student. Her successor, Mrs Ethel Southey 
(October 1949 to March 1955)^^. devoted much of her energy to' the same 
cau«^e; one had to have ^teachers; their training was now beyond the scope of 
a yojuntary body; it is her name that is associated with efforts, abortive at that 
tirne. to have the College taken over by the Education Department. At Mrs 
Southey 's right hand, was Mrs Margaret Macneil — formerly acting-president 
(between Mrs Creswick and Mrs Southey) and convener of the education ' 
committee from 1945 to 195'5. The third president of the period (April 1955 
to April 1959)'^' was Miss Olive Dodd. formerly the Union social worker and 
a member of the executive since 1 95 1 . It was her anxious tHSk to contemplate 
the possible disbandment of the Union and her triumph to have so led her 
executive and the local committees that together fhey faced and overcame the 
financial crisis ►and enabled the Union to carry on. 

The Union was no less fortunate in its paid staff Most notable in this period 
. was its Director of Pre-School Activities. Miss Auriole Fraser^^ whi^Jiiej^/the 
position from 1945 till the end of 1959 — an^able, devoted. enthusia?Si:.Jmd^^ 
much-Foved inspiration to her supervisors and directors. With her. one must 
*al so recall Miss Agnes Sutheriapd. supervisor from M 945 till 1959 when she 
became pre-school officer to the municipality of Kew; and Miss Anne Dreyer, 
who returned to the Union as supervisor in 195 1 after ten years in the Kinder- 
garten* of the Air and remained till- 1954. 

The 1940s and 1950s saw the death or end of active service of most of the 
Union's pioneers: Miss F.M. Wilson of Cariton Kindergarten died in 1946"^^; 
Miss Mai^ Lush. O.B.E.. her successor there and Union president before Mrs 
Creswick. in 1959'^'*; Mrs V. Wischer. survivor of the Union's major 191 1 
upheaval, in 1951'^'^; and one of the Union *s great figures. Mrs Ada Mary 
a 'Beckett. C.B.E.. in 1 948. The Union *s tribute to her concluded: The days 
of pioneering work such as Mrs a'Beckett did are over and we must build on 
' the foundations laid by Mrs a'Beckett and her colleagues'. The words might 
•have been applied to many of the Union stalwarts who, were drawn to the 
movement in its^eariy dliys and whp. having guided it through two wars, a 
great depression, and the sudden rapid expansion of the post-war era. had, by 
1958 when the Union celebrated its Jubilee, 'handed on the torch' to younger 
" women. ^ 

While the Union leaders dealt with matters of policy and agonized ov^r 
problems of training and finance, the everyday work of the individual kinder- 
gartens under their ardent young directors continued as usual. Mediods changed 
gradually; the approach was perhaps a little less formal; there were fewer 
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organized activities and more scope for children to follow through their own 
interests; a! w^s' the happy, relaxed atmosphere remained 'unchanged. The 
kindergartens wjsj'e still nominally Tree', but that woVd now bore, for most 
parents, little relation to its accepted meaning. If is true that formal fees Could 
not be charged; if ihey were, the essential departmental subsidy would be 
withdrawn"; parents were however 'encouraged' to make suitable, designated 
'contributions'; receipts'were issued for these contributions and they were — 
the final irony — deductible against income tax as' an 'educational expense'. 

It is only fair to say that all Union directors were empowered to waive or 
reduce the 'contribution ' if any parent presented what appeared to be a genuine 
case of hardship; inability to pay could not debar a child from a Union kin- 
dergarten if there was a vacancy in his age group. 

Little by little during the war and,post-war years dire pdverly receded from 
the homes of most young working-class families. This improvement was re- 
fiecled in the heafth of the children attending the Union's kindergartens. As 
late as 1950 the Union's acting medical officer could write: 

While the majority of the children are active and rarely ill apart from colds, they a^e 
Far from the peak of health . . . Many are undernourished and pick at their food 
. The really healthy children are such a joy to see that it is appalling to realise 
that only 4 of the children examined could be recorded as fit.^** • - 

f)r Green was referring most particularly to dental decay and to lack of properly 
nutritious food; a great deal of time was spent by directors in advising mothers 
on how best to provide an adequate and balanced diet. 

As the I94()s gave place to the 1950s, however, we hear better and better 
reports of the children's physical^eallh\( with the exception of carious teeth), 
in 1955, after consultation witAjjoeJimbn, the Melbourne District Nursing 
Society ceased sending its sisters on a ncguiiar weekly visit to Union kinder- 
garten s'''^ though a sister wQuld alwi^ys attend if required. Regular attendance 
was deemed no longer necessary/tnving to the greatly improved standards of 
health amongst the children it)t/our community'. Similarly, fewer and fewer 
kinflergartens found it necessal^Y to provide the 'dinner and sleepvprogram^ 
which had been almost universaS4uring the depression years and had been 
retained in many kindergartens throughout the 1940s, The 1953 Annual Report 
attributed this change to 'more regular employment of parents, diminishing 
numb^iLiiL"full-time" working mothers, and improved health of many chil- 
dren'. By the beginning of 1955 only one Union kindergarten (the Isabel 
Henderson, formerly Fitzroy Mission, Kindergarten) was serving a mid-day 
meal^' , and that only to some of its children who were thought to require it. 

Now, however, a different hazard to the health of some kindergarten children 
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was becoming apparent In ihc years of* poverty between the wars there had 
been little building of homes suitable for rent or capable of purchase by work- 
ing-class families, and few if any repairs or even maintenance to the cottages 
and terraces in which most of them lived, the majority of them dating from the 
development of industrial Melbourne in the late nineteenth century. Dr John 
/ Dale, whose vision was acknowledged in.Cliaptcr 5, strove and failed ^n his 
20 years as Medical Officer to the City of Melbourne to make any noticeable 
improvement in the living conditions of Melbourne's poor; not rill 1936 was 
the Housing Commission established to begin its long-range program of slum 
demolition and rehousing. Almost at once — but not till the Fishermen's Bend 
project had been completed and the Ada Mary a'Beckett Kindergarten built to 
serve its transplanted families — .the Commission's activities were curtailed by 
the war. This meant that in 1945 thousands ^of families, many of them now 
enjoying adequate and regular incomes, were living in homes which either had 
been or should have been condemned 10 or 20 years before. 

Furthermore, the population of Melbdumc was gcowing — not only with the 
inevitable post-war *baby boom', but^ also with the first immigrants from 
Europe, many of them displaced persons with no assets but their labour. All 
this, together with an acute temporary shortage of building materials as fac- 
tories were gradually shifted from war-time to peace-tini,e production, led to 
a desperatb housing problem. Many houses were not only old and dilapidated, 
crowded together, and in some cases unfit for decent human habitation, but 
were also sheltering far more people than could reasonably fit into them, as 
married sons or daughters, cousins from overseas, or friends from the country 
moved in with Mum and Dad or slept in a shed in the yard, slfaring cooking 
and toilet facilities. Children were bom and brought up in domestic situations 
like these*, often without peace or privacy, or even a bed to canTtheir own; 
emotional stress was the inevitable result. The Union's 1947 Annual Report 
mentions this problem: 

Families arc still forced to live^^ sub-i>landarcl homes or to share with others', and 
in these disturbed conditions it isVfflcull for a child to develop along ihe right lines, 
mentally, morally and emotionally/'' 

Again and again throughout the 1950s, the reports refer to the detrimental 
effects on a child of inadequate or crowded housing. In 1955 for instance, the 
social worker wrotfc: 

How 10 meet the housing needs of families is a continual problem which we can 
expect to continue while there is insufficient housing to meet the requirements of the 
population. Vanous problems arise— the high cos'l of rooms leaving very little for 
"f(X)d and clothing, vyiih the fear of reprisals if any action is taken regarding rent. 
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Fear of eviction by (hose in icnanied houses wiih insufficient means to purchase:: : 
Homes in very poor contliiion which coniribuie lo the ill-healih of ihe family, and 
which ai present are noi likely lo be repaired or demolished . , . Many parents 
aiiempi lo build up iheir financial resources lo gain ihe security of a permanent home, 
either by father working excessive overtime, or by the mother going to work. In both 
cases children are deprived of their parents to some extent,**^ 

In the following year she sounded the same note, writing of 'the need for 
housing continually increasing and out-stripping the supply '.'^ 

Ver% gradually the quality and amount of housing available to young work- 
ing families improved, both government provided and privately built; some of 
the worst inner slum areas were cleared, resulting in a decrease in population 
there and an increase in outer areas. But still, in 1958, the Union's social 
worker could deplore the living conditions of many children who 'have the 
cards stacked against them from birth '.''^ 

There had al ways been children in this 'disadvantaged ' category — there still 
are, indeed and it had been in an attempt to alleviate their condition, to 
jmprove their physical state and broaden their limited slum horizons that the 
Past Students Association of the KTC had opened its original holiday home at 
Forest Hill in 1926, and later the second home at East Ringwood. When WoHd, 
War II endedv the homes were still there, still supported by the devoted efforts 
of the past students, still pursuing the same policy which is crystallized in this 
recipe'on the cover of their !941 Annual Report. Now however, in the 1950s, 
several factors coalesced to make the decade one of crisis for the homes and 
their supporters. 

The first factor was a change in the outlook of the past students themselves. 
As early as 1942» the name of Tast Students' was officially abandoned and 
fhe group became known as the Graduates' AsscKiation.'*'' Its sole interest 
however remained the support of the holiday homes, and it is not clear why 
the (Graduates' Annual Report of 1942 should have decided on the new title as 
'more appropriate". A more meaningful change is apparent in 1949 when the 
Association adopted a new constitution,^^ One of the changes made by this 
was that the homes were no longer the .sole or even primary object of the 
Association There was lo be a (Graduate Association Council with several 
committees to deal with different facets of the Association 's activities — a social 
committee, an educational corfimittee, and a committee to administer each 
hohday home, ^t the same time» the Memorandum of Association (for the 
(jraduales' Association now became an official incorporated body) redefined 
the objects of the Association in this significant order: the Tirst and principal 
object' was 'to perpetuate and maintain the professional ideals standards and 
traditions of the College*; the other secondary objects were 'to meet together 
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'^cipe: 



HOW TO MAKE 
HAPPY. 

HEALTHY 

AUSTRALIANS 



'Take one large grassy field, one dozen or so 
of children, "iwo or three small dogs, a pinch of 
brookr and some pebbles. 

"Mix the children and dogs well together, put 
them into the field, stirring constantly. Pour the 
brook over the pebbles, sprinkle the field with 
flowers, spread over ^11 a deep blue sky, and bake 
in a hot sun. When brown, set away to cool in 
a bath-tub." 



^he in^redii'nts are here. IjOe^ 
need your hand to mix them. 
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regularly' and 'to participate in Community Service, sueh as administration 
and acceptance of financial responsibility for the Holiday Homes, the M.V. 
(juiiendgc Memorial Lecture etc. \ 

Clearly, the educational side of the Ass(x:iation wa's being emphasized; this 
may be further seen in what the AsscK'ialion proudly referred to as its Tirsi 
educational venture' a successful study week in May 1948 attended by over 
2(K) enthusiastic kindergarten graduates^** - and by the first of the annual M.V. 
(juderidge lectures delivered m 1949 /The wholehearted support of the prin- 
cipal and Council of the KTC for the Union's unsuccessful efforts to have the 
(\)llege transferred to the Education Department in the I95()s may be seen in 
this context. So may the devtrlopment of a more academic third year; there was 
now increasing emphasis on educational theory, less on practical experience, 
rhe gearing of kindergarteners' s'alarics to those of teachers in independent 
girls schools and later the eslablishmenl of the Kindergarten Teachers Wages 
'Hoard also demonstrate the image pre-school staff had of themselves as edu- 
tutors a picture they strove to present lo the public to replace the image of 
gentle, womanlv^eare tor th^e inner suburban waif. * 

The gradual rise in salary levels in the 193()s. resulting from this insistence 
on themselves as professional educators in the same general category as school 
teachers, and made pi)ssible by the subsidizing of salaries by the Health Depart- 
ment, meant that it was now possible lor a kindergartener to live on her salary. 
A basic philanthropic motive, urging a young woman to work for the better- 
ment of children in/need, was no longer essential for a pre-school teacher. 

T he increase m jalaries. however, leads us directly to the second factor in 
the holiday homes (Irfisis of the I95()s This was finance, Not only salaries, but 
the wages ot domestic and outdoor staff rose subslahtially, so did costs for 
lood at the homes and costs ot maintenance Thus, at the very time when there 
was a decline in the philanthropic motivation of some graduates, the burden 
ot continued finant^ial support ot the homes was increasing. By the nud-l95()s. 
both homes were operating at a loss /^'^ The burden was made heavier by the 
shurtage of trained statf" a burden shared by all pre-school organizations; 
m this case, the I'.ast Kingwood home. Ware, was actually closed tor six 
months at tl)c beginning ot 1954 because no director could be obtained 

I hese two factors increasing educational emphasis and increasing finan- 
cial and staffing problems coincided in time with a third factor, an evident 
improvcmeni in the phvsical well-being and even. gradualJy, in thv living 
conditions ot (hildrcn attending the -Union's kindergartens, it is not therefore 
surprising to find some kindergarten graduates seriously questioning the con- 
tinued need tor and value ot the holiday homes Was not the amount of time, 
cttort. and nloncv expended on (hem out of proportion to the need.^ During the 
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I95()s this question was aire<i?many times, most particularly at a 'forum' of 
graduates in August 1954 when wnttcn submissions and oral opinions, from 
kindergarteners, scK'ial workers, psychologists, and paediatricians were re- 
ceived and pondered But, by this time, the fourth catalytic factor had ap- 
peared to join the other three ingredients in what was fast becoming a seething 
cauldron of anxiety and uncertainty, even of mutual distrust and hostility. 

The fourth factor was the findings and teachings of Dr John Bowlby, first 
published in 1951 in his Matfrnal Care and Mental Health^ ^\ other works 
followed, and other researchers, notably Dr Anna Freud, supported his find- 
ings Put briefly, the work of these people tended to show that no matter how 
much a child appeared to benefit from his country holiday in, say, weight gain, 
improved appetite, more energy, better sleeping habits, all this was cancelled 
out' by the emotional damage he suffered by being separated from his home 
and parents, most especially from his mother. This theory of 'maternal depri- 
vation' becanie virtually gospel with pre-school educators in the late I95()s 
and I96()s, as such it was taught as a cardinal precept to students at the KTC. 

Many of the older graduates of the O^llegc were aghast at this ne^ leaching 
and Us implications These were women who had faithfully worked for and in 
the homes tor years, whose chanty had built and maintained them, and who 
had delighted in the evident physical benefit slum children had in earlier days 
reaped from their holidays Was il conceivable that they had, over the past 30 
years, been doing children not a service but a disservice? 

On the other hand, the staH and recent College graduates who felt that the 
new theory was loo well supported by empirical evidence to be disregarded, 
could not in conscience support the continuation of a policy which was not 
only contrary to the- leaching on child development currently being given at 
the (\)Ilegc, but also, I hey felt, positively harmful to the children concerned. 

For a time, the homes committees of the CJraduates* Association endeav- 
oured to continue the 'holiday policy with modifications, At Warc< for in- 
stance, from mid l954 to mul l956 they experimented with a policy of holidays 
for children with Iheir mothers'^ two or even three children from the same 
lanitlv This was not a great success partly because the government subsidy 
was withdrawn which exaccrbcited the financial situation (though mothers were 
required to contribute to the housekeeping costs), but largely because many, 
probably most, mothers whose children were deemed to need a break in the 
countrv^ could not accompanv them because of other domestic responsibilities. 
I his meant thai Ware was not always being used to capacity, and this too made 
the financial position worse To cope with the situation, a conventional play 
group for 15 local children was started at Ware tor four sessions a week This 
not onlv provided a lactlilv lor families in a newly developing outer suburb, 
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\)\}\ aJso prdvidcd a nucleus of 'regulars' into which the groups of 'holiday* 
children could be qujcklv integrated The mothcr-and-chiy polfcy was finally 
abandoned when the firm of J B Were, who financed^ brand new home. 
Warrawong. beside the old Ware building in 1958. stipulated that it was to be 
for children onlv 

In 1957 and 195S both htunes were used for children 's holidayss only, recom- 
mended boys and girls being accepted from non-affiliated as well as from 
Union kindergartens, ihe morning ^roup of local children continued at hast 
RingwiHxl But a new need was now becoming evident in the community— 
(he need tor what was called emergency care' -that is. for some substitute 
'home tor children, eilher temporarily in the case of a mother's confinement or 
illness, or tor a hniger tune m cases of a marriage break-up or of a single 
parent being unable to cc>pe, until such I tine as a permanent foster home or 
even a place in an inslitutmh ct>uld be found for a child. In 1959. for the first 
time, both horest Hill and Warrawong accepted a few children in need of 
cincrgencv tare Bv this time both homes were clearly feeling threatened: 
(he report Ironi each has a defensive note to it The Warrawong report states; 

J)urin)d thf \car n\ aJilitioii in provulmg happy holidays for many children, w^* have 
aKu been .ibic {o help inanv I arm lies in di stressed circumslances. and in doing si> 
have proved to mirselves. and . "^c hope, lo many others, that there is a real necil 
"tttr Warrawong in the eoniinunitN^ 

Ihe report from I'orcst Hill reatls 

It h.is been tell bv s»>me Orailuaics ol the Association dunng Ihe year that the need 
tor Holidav Moines was not iiistitu't], but we feel very sincerely that ihc challenge 
IS tliere ami also a verv real need tn the eornniunity for emergency Ciirc for 
ehildren \s .i result, f drcst Mill has been taking children needing emergency care. 
•hhI we h.ive toun»l these r.ises verv deserving 

I9S9 was the year of crisis In March, following a (graduates Association 
finance meeting late in 195S. an ^extraordinary Oeneral Meeting ol the Associa- 
tion resolved that mie holiday home should be sold It was also agreed that 
ihcfe was a gtea! need tor emergency care Following this meeting, and in 
respmisc to the predictable outcry raised by the decision to sell one precious 
hnmc\ the Ass(K.i.Hion Council set up an investigation committee to inquire 
int<i the need for and (he role of the homes This committee reported back to 
the ( 'ouiK ilm June It said, in brief, that one home was now sufficient to 
meet the need lor holidays, but that (as everyone m the field was now well 
.iwiiro there was a need for emergency care 

Council members were not satisfied They held that the committee had 
^ipproaihed the problem of the future of the homes by saying to themselves: 
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The homes arc there They are our property. What shall wc do with ihcm? 
Whereas the Council saw the problem thus: The need for emergency care 
exists— but. is an institution the best way to meet that need? What about foster 
homes, for instance, or home help? And. if a home is the best answer, or even 
the only practicable answer, is it the job of the Graduates' Association to deal 
with n'^ Perhaps the Council had not selected the committee carefully enough* 
nor defined its terms of reference with sufficient precision. 

To the Council's mind, the AsscKiation was not the right organization to 
undertake such a colossal ta.sk. involving finance » administration » and staff — 
not for a year or a decade, but on a very long-term continuing basis,"** They 
foresaw generations of graduates bound to the supervision and upkeep of the 
home, regardless of their own wishes and to the exclusion of any other interests 
they might have; and this, so Council felt, was not the purpose of a body of 
trained, professional educators. 

The position may be put starkly like this. On the one side» there was a 
growing, articulate groupof educationally minded graduates, who dominated 
the CouncilOf the AsscKiation. and who felt that continued involvement with 
the holiday homes was firstly an inappropriate activity for what they saw as 
an ass(Kiation of academy's, and secondly an activity at variance with m(xiern 
theories of child development which their institution was teaching and in the 
veracity of which they bejlieved On the other side was a large group of grad- 
uates who were still philanthropically minded, who were prepared, indeed, to 
modify the use to which their homes were put, to conform at least in .some 
measure with modern teachings, but who were not prepared to abandon their 
particular form of scK'ial service. emb<KJied in the holiday homes. . 

I. ike Miss [)(xid speaking to the Union Council four years earlier. Miss 
Morence Kendall, president of the Oraduatcs' AsscK'iation and vice-principal 
of the College, had a difficult task when the graduates assembled in yet another 
futraordinary Oeneral Meeting in August 1959 to decide which holiday home 
should be sold .Speaking to the motion that Forest Hill should be sold (inev- 
itably It had to be hores?#l4^ Warrawong was brand new), she said firstly 
that because of its obsession wittlMhe holiday homes the Graduates ' Ass(Kiation 
was not fulfilling its duties as a V*''^**^'""^' ass(Kiation; secondly that there 
was no longer a need in the community for 'holidays': thirdly that there was 
increasing awareness of the inadvisabilily of separating young children from 
their families; and fourthly that the (iraduates' Ass(Kiation was already 
overtaxed financially, and that, if they decided to follow the suggestion of the 
investigation committee and keep both homes -one for holidays and one for 
emergency care then the Ass(Kiation Council would resign, feeling that this 
was not the graduates* proper role, and that they had neither the financial 
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means nor the iuJnimistratJve competence to carry it out Council was defeated 
on the ballot and resigned as Miss Kendall had promised, thoujjh remaining 
in office till a new courj^'il was elected m October 

The Union's education committee reported on this upheaval to the executive 
in August of the followmg year**- the account is balanced and dispassionate — 
qualities not easily achieved when much hurt had been engendered by contro- 
v^Tsy and when the College and its students were still formally the responsi- 
bilrty of the Union Clearly, what the Union found mosLdisturbing was the 
professional standing of ihe former Association (*ouncil previous (*ouncil 
had included the Union \ Director of Pre School Activities and one of her 
supervisors, one l^nion director and another former director, two municipal 
pre sch(X)l officers, and both principal and vice principal of the K *r,C. All 
were leaders in the pre school Held in Victoria ^ 

The new (jradualcs' AsstK"iatu)n Council, under its new presulent,- Miss 
Shcila Macneil. immediately shouldered sensibly and enthusiastically a very 
onerous task I he graduates had learni much in Ihe l^5()s. the teachings of 
Howlby had not passed them by, Ihcy were well aware of the need lor emer- 
gent v care, they were also aware of the need lo have a "Steady source of 
income niuth as ihc I'mon welcomed the regular annual rental from 
Mo(»roolbcek , . 

forest Hill was changed over lo become a residential kindergarten lor emer- 
gency care where children were kepi ollen iwoor more from the one family 
from periods varying from I wo days lo six weeks*'\ this home was one ol the 
first in Victoria lo provide such care ai a lime when it was, as il still is. vitally 
needed Regardless of I he validity ol Bowlby's findings , if there is no maternal 
affection or no family home however humble where a child can ertjoy security 
and love. sonH* siah residential care is essential, and highly trained kinder- 
garteners, with their expertise in pre school work as well as their concern f()r 
and love ol the small child, are the ideal people lo provide a substitute honie 
Warrawong continued lor some vears longer as a more conventional holiday 
honK^'\ various experiments were tried m an altenipt to lessen the trauma of 
being taken awav from home Both parents and children were told more about 
ihe home first, parents were encouraged to conie up wilh children and settle 
ihcm in. and to visji ai the weekend, the lengih of the holiday was reduced 
from ihree weeks to ten days, and so on This approach was, tor a time, 
successful, but over the next five years the demand for emergency care grew 
while the need for hojidavs continued lo decline, so thai by l%5 Warrawohg 
loo had bcLome an emergency, resulenlial kindergarten^', nearly always full 
to Us capacity of 1 2 children It retained its conventional morning kindergarten 
for l(Kal children 
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On (lie tinanci.il skIo. I wo niiportanl measures were taken '^'^ Firstly, some 
ot ihe land belonging lo each home, sub tlivided into ^desirable residential 
blocks*, was sold and the proceeds invested to provide a steady ineomc; and. 
seconcllv. a( ihe insligalion ot Miss Helen Sage, a gracluale from pre- 
MoorDolbeek ilavs. an opportuniiv shop was opened in North Carlton This 
enlerpnsc. pursued wiih mlciligence. persistence, and enthusiasm, provided 
in lis very first vcar t lor f orest Hill and 12^5 tor Wurrawong; three years 
later, the total divideil between Ihe iwo homes was over LKMK). and in 1965/ 

over t^(KK) was raiseil f hesc sources ol income, plus substantial govern- 
iiieni jzrants i2()<K) from the Hospitals and Chanties Commission m the early 
I96()s and a slightly smaller sum direct from the stale government together 
with what the Assoc iatjon\ 1 96() Annual Report relerrcd to as ^drastic changes* 
in the melh(Kls of accounting, enableil the homes to survive financiaUy 

fhe deteated partv contented itselt with withdrawing College students from 
I iircst where previouslv m twos and threes they had gone for experience 

in the care of children 24 hours a day, and where they had provided a very 
useful source ot unpaid labour For a group holding so .strongly to Bowlby's 
*malernal dcpriv .ition* philosophy, and which included both principal and vice- 
principal ot the ( ollege, this action was predictable. Later, when both homes 
bet.ime eniergeni. \ tare centres, the stutlents returned 

f his brief outline of the metamorphosis ol the holiday homes, and the cframa 
which accompanied it, has extended a little ahead of the decade of the I95()s. 
which was the nominal span of this chapter, but history lakes no cogni/ance 
of arbitrarv dccailes Ihe epistnle reveals two facets of the pre -school world 
vorv rclev.int to this stor> of the FKU It shows how the society in which the 
Cntori functioned was changing, the straight physical needs of large numbers 
ol N'ictorian children were no longer acute, incomes went up. nutrition, cloth^ 
nig arul even housing gradually improved But as one source of anxiety was 
rcfiKAtrd. anoihcT arose [he acute pressures t)f busy, materialistic city life 
perhaps, some would s.iv, too. a slackening of moral standards leil to m- 
t reasmg emotH)nal stress m homes antl an increasing number of broken homes, 
witli inevitable ill effects on a child lacking a stable family life and a secure 
home b.ii kground And unlike the physical deprivations of the I92()s and \ ^)M)s 
this psvLholt)gKal ilistress anil damage was not confined to the children of the 
poor [lie change in. what had seemed to earlier kindergarteners, the unchang- 
ing paiiern of familv and s|)cial life was to present new problems tor the coming 
generation ot teav hers, whuh wiH be considered bier 

Secondlv. the epis»)de sheds further light on the philanthropic educalional 
dkholomv which manv commentators hold existeil from the beginning of the 
free kindergarten movement This author's view, as given earlier, is that. 
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though both strands have clearly been present frtmi the beginning, there wa.s 
little initial conflict because the pro-school educator in the first half of thi.s 
centur> was almost inevitably a philanthcopi.st too."**' Later, a,s the necessary 
connection was broken with higher salaries, a.s the training of a pre-school 
teacher became more academic, and as the children among whom she worked 
became less evidently deprived and, mdecd, came increasingly from com- 
fortable middle-class backgrounds, then the latent dichotomy began to appear: 
pre-sch(K>l educators were no longer, by derinilion, philanihropi.sts. The 195()s 
cnsis in the (jraduates* Ass(x:iation over the holiday homes issue showed, 
however, that ai heart many of them still were 
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Chapter 9 

New Pastures 1960-72 



In March Miss Helen Paul bccame lhe Union's Director of Pre-schoo/ 
Aciiviiics' , returning from a three-year term as principal of the KTC in South 
Australia. Auriole Fraserhad been succeeded in the position by Helen Jenkins, 
who was Oirector for only two years before leaving io}ffe married. These three 
women saw the Union a> a pioneering and standard-setting organization — a 
role which had not become redundant when the Victorian Health Department 
assumed overall responsibility for the pre-school childnn 1944, The Union, as 
Miss Raul defmed its continuing task in 1966. was now that of a 'small special- 
ist organization endeavouring to be somelhmg of a catalyst in the evolving of 
pre-sch(K>l services in Victoria'/^ 

The chief concern of this sqiall. specialist body was the demonstration and 
maintenance of standards, and the chief difficulty in its way was shortage of 
money The term Standards' was applied to material things like buildings, 
playgrounds and cquiprjient. and. more importandy. to human beings- -to the 
ratio of staff to children in a kindergarten and lo the ratio of Union supervisors 
lo Union kindergartens The other firm beliefto which the Union consistently 
adhered was thai pre school education should be available to all pre-sch(K)lers, 
available free as was infant welfare for babies and toddlers, and school for 
older children Shortage of money made these two aims irreconcilable. The 
Union could not 'let them all come in', as one cheerful early philanthropist 
had suggested, if it were to maintain its approved <atio of teacher to children 
and of supervisor to kindergartens 'It is a feature of a good kindergarten', 
wrote Miss Paul in 1963. 'That there are not too many children attending at 
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one linic rhc icaihcr niav ihcn CDrnc (o know each child and lis family, and 
mav be avaiiable to him when he needs her' ^ 

When the Union celebrated its jubilee jhere were 52 affiliated kindergartens, 
(en vears later there were 84. and in the year 1972/7^, when the Union\ 
linances reached their lowest ebb. there were KS fhis was an increase of 6^ 
per cent, impressive when c»)mpared. say. with that of the inter- war period, 
but It should be compared als») juth an increase of 140 per cent in the total 
number of kindergartens in the State W in 1^59 and K29 in ^ 

One reason whv I'm on kindergartens became a steadily smaller percentage 
o( (he state U>tal was the I'monX insistence (ha( a (rained teacher was not to 
be responsible t»>r more than chiUlren^ m groups ol not more than 25 at any 
one time Its pohcv was. iheoretKally. even stricter than this, allowing a 
maximum »)l 4*^ »>nlv. but where there were long waiting lists the Union bowed 
to pressure ami permitted So Numerous examples mav be citeil of the Union 
resisting a vcmimiltee w^^dllies|red to enrol extra children Norlane North 
Shore Kinilergartini. lor e'^?nple, h.ul SS children when it was altiliated m 
\ , but kept lis agreement to reduce numbers t<) 50 jp in the lollowipg 

vear. however, thev asked permission *lor financial reasons* to raise nuruoers 
again (<» 5S On I rimn insisleiue, (his committee agreed to cojilorm ()/ siarul 
artis ' I'lie William I'arker Memorial Kindergarten inCicelong, however, which 
had enquired ab<nil anili.ilion. decided not to voniinue with its application 
because it wished to enrol niore vhildreii Again, in P^67. the Union kinder 
g.irten .it lower lemplesiowc. despKe verbal agreement to reduie numbers 
trom SK (o Ml, planned to take additional numbers m a Salurdav morning 
uroup SimilarK, I win Ihlls. near Doncaster.. planned children m three 
I'loups ttf ^(ieaLh ' \ vear later Domasier Park was temporarilv ilisalhliated 
until numbers had rc.n hed (hose aieepiable to the Union 

I OA.al Lommrllees whuh (ailed (o coniplv witli Union standards were not 
avting wan(»MiK Ihe\ iu>*ded more i^umcv One ^s^s to hoos( (unds w.is b\ 
nureasing enrolincnis whivh led lo incre.ised \ on(ribuiions f ailv m the 
l*^<»Os the linaiuial lo.ul h»Mne bv t^ninmittees was somewhat eased when the 
ViLinii.in ( iovi'rninenl alu i I riion pressure, agreeil to pa\ kindergarten suh 
Nidies nil the hasis nt (h<r salarv eniillenienl o( the trained teacher emploved". 
that IS. instead ot a flat rale l<)r salarv (»> eat h c<>inmiltee. the amount o| sul)sulv 
was V all ulated on a sliding. si ale. and those\ omnitttees whu h emploved le.ich 
ers whose h!>^hei qualitiv ations i»r longer e^^peneme entitleil them under the 
award (o Ingher s.ilaries received o>ii)inensuratelv higher subsidv fhis not 
onl\ allaved the fears of senior kimlergarleners that thev might be dismisseil 
hir Imamial reasons in favour o| a cheaper juinor. but also reidoved from 
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committees the temptation to fainiploy an inexperieneed teacher in place of a 
more eostly but experienced director. 

As the !96()s progressed, however,, committees found their financial diffi- * 
euities increasing". They were not paid subsidy for untrained staff, and their, 
•niainlcnar\ce costs. \^specially in older kindergartens, were growing heavier, 
as c(tsts of labour and materials rose. By 1969 the Union estimated that the 
c()nimittee-*~a voluntary group usually of local parents — was bearing 50 per 
cent of the cost of providing a subsidized kindergarten service,'^ 

In the early I96()s a Union investigation found that the average contribution 
asked of parents was 5/- per week. Some kindergartens, like Dobson in Maid- 
stone, where an active Ladies Auxiliary raised substantial funds yearly, kept 
their contribinion as low as 3/- per week.'^ Others already charged more and 
the Union \yas noi happy about the likeiy. and in some cases the actual, 
consequences-. In 1965 th^edueation committee found: 

In numy kinderuartcns a fee is asked for and parents who cannot afford the fee do 
not semi the chiiti to kmdcrgartj^n. In some cases there is ill-will between committee 
and a parent who tlocs not pay .'*^ 

fn the following year the Unk)n learnt that the committee at Castlemaine had 
increased the expected contribution to $1 per week.''' Certainly the committee 
needed the tiinds, but the Union supervisor was aware of unemployment in 
Castlemaine, and knew the problems facing 'young families paying off homes'. 
. Folfowing a visit from the supervisor and no less a person than the Director of 
F^re -school Activities, the committee reduced this sum to 70c. 

Committees also tried to alleviate their financial worries by using mothers 
to help in kindergartens, and most mothers were rostered for 'duty*, perhaps 
two or three times a term, thus avoiding the need for paid domestic help. But 
some mothers were unable, or even perhaps unwilling, to be rostered: Should 
their childrcTi be excluded from kindergarten- in consequence?'"^ On principle 
the L^nion was bound to answer No, believing that pre-school education should 
be available to all: but it was the local committee who had to cover the costs 
of the n on -pa vers 

By ihcciul of the l%()s, the Union saw ttie previc^^sly unthinkable situation 
' where families with financial problems through, for example, high rent, un- 
employment, or a prison term, where a child particularly needed the benefit 
of kindel-garten, were those least likely to receive.it. The Union social worker 
asked pithily whether 'the level'of government assistance inadvertently meant 
cxc^lusion of services to the socially and financially disadvantaged *. In August 
1969. Miss Paul said straight (*)Ut that' 'there was a danger that kindergartens 
might become little private schools for the "haves '""2 Some parents, she added, 
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'who cannot aHbrd to pay the amounLs asked for . . . and who do not wish to 
be made special cases, do not present themselves at Kindergartens and their 
children could be squeezed out'.'** Miss Moorhead repeated her warning early 
in 1971: 'There is a tendency that attendance at Kindergarten depends on a 
parent s ability to meet financial obligations, thus making the service a selec- 
tive one. This is contrary to the objects and role of the FKU ' (author's italics).?^ 

in p^'actice, the Union urged committees to follow a plan first introduced at 
the Kathleen Kelly Kindergarten in Mildura, and to send unmarked envelopes 
home weekly to be returned, still unmarked, with the contribution Inside.-^ 
The Health Department which was, directly or indirectly, responsible for all 
subsidized kindergartens, vyas ambivalent about the issue. One commiltee. 
considered excluding a child whose father was not agreeable t^ the mother 
helping in the kindergarten. When asked, a departmental official said that the 
Department would go along with' this action, but would not commit itself in 
writing to approval of such a policy.'' This is hardly surprising when we recall 
that under the conditions of subsidy no fees were to be charged, and labour in 
a kindergarten could be regarded as payment in service instead of in cash. Yci, 
while the Health r>cpartment was unable to extract extra money from Treasury 
^) increase subsidies, it had little choice but to turn a blind eye to committees 
attempting to make ends meet. - 

When thc^ 197()s dawned, many committees were near financial breaking 
point, and the 1972 Annual Report spoke frankly of 'the present tendency for 
subsidised kindergartens to become a privilege of those who can afford to send 
their children '.-^ Council was told by executive, early in 1973, that the finalh' 
cial burden on committees was almost unbearable', that 'government subsi- ^ 
discd Kindergartens are available now only to those who can afford to pay and 
those who need ii most are not attending' (author's italics).''* ^ 

If committees of individual kindergartens were in such financial straits i\^di 
children were tacitly, if not officially, excluded when parents could not afford 
the expected contribution, what W'ds the Union ^about? Why did such a body, 
dedicated to the achievement of free pre-school education for all children, 
allow such a stale of affairs to develop and continue? The answer is that the 
Union could not help it. If standards were to be maintained, only a maximum 
ratio of children to trained staff member could be permitted; if increased income 
were needed for equipment and maintenance, then contributions were one way 
of obtaining it. Financial support or supplement from Union coffers was out 
of the question; the Union itself was having increasing difficulty in meeting 
its own financial commitments. It believed that the proper functioning of kin- 
dergartens as pre-school educational institutions depended on the quality of 
supdWision, that no supervisor^could or should be asked to cope adequatcfy 
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" with siaH and coninmtcc ot more than 30 kindergartens — as an absolute maxi- 
mum.-'^ And who paid the supervisors* salaries? The Union. No government 
grant was received for Union expenses. The government grant to the Unioji 
was in fact- substantial, but the Union was an intermediary only — all money 
received went straight to Union kindergartens. But the Union's own expenses 
were increasing yearly. 

First there were expenses of admin istration.'^ The money received had to 
be relayed to each of 60 or 70 or .80 kindergartens. Staff were required for this 
task. In 1964 the load onr office staff and on Union finances increased when 
the Union, at the request of several kindergarten committees, joined the Com- 
bined >Schp()ls Superannuation Fund. Union directors paid 5 per cent of their 
salary :into this funS and 5 per cent was paid by the Union it.self. At the same 
time, rent for tho^lln ion's city offices was rising; in 1961 the yearly rental was 
^545, in 1968 it was 1976, now expressed as SI 952. This amount happily fell 
by nearly S2(X) a year when the Union moved, late in 1969. to other premises 
in Bank Place; this was virtually the only cost which fell during this period, 
but rent had stilj mcreased between $600 and $700— in money not real terms— 
within a decade 

The ()veralLiincrj;ase in rent was nothing compared with the increase i 
salaries, particularly at the end of the 1960s. In 1966. the Union *s salary^ b' 
(for office staff and supervisors) was nearly $14 000; byJ969 it was $20 (K)i 
by 1971 nearly $28 000: that is. it had doubled in five years. Salaries were no 
longer decided as in the Union's early days, by employer-employee negotia- 
tion, but by an outside wage tribunal which early in 1969 raised supervisors' 
salaries, fonnerly ranging from $72 to $80 a week, to $95 to $105 a week— 
that is, by over $1 ()()() per annum each. Other rises followed so that the super- 
visors* salary bill to be paid by the Union rose $7()(K) in the one financial year 
197071 1971/72. Where was this money to be found? 

Affiliation tees provided a small proportion of the Union's income; from 
L51h in 1960 that is. SI 152 the sum rose, as the number of Affiliates grew, 
to $1578 in 1968, In that year the fee was raised from $30 to $40 a year for 
a double-imit kindergarten and trom $20 to $25 for a single unit. The total 
received from this sojLircc rose by $100 in the next financial year to $1670 and 
to $2483 in 1972 For the rest» the Union was dependent on donations, on the 
suppoil of charitable trusts, and on a small income from investments. The 
Silver f)()or and the annual Rose [)ay Appeal helped. At the beginning of the 
I96()s, the Silver Door contributed between C350 and L400 annually; by the 
middle ot the decade this had' risen to 1800 ($1600) and by 1969 to $1800. 
after which it declined, with tailing membershipv to just over $1050 in 
1972 73. At this time> too, the Rose Day AppcaL from which in any case most 
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proceeds went not to the I nion but to individual kindergartens, was abandoned 
for Ic^ck of publie support. ' . 

In short, ineonie in the !96()s did not match expenditure. In 1962/63 the 
rnion\ deficit on operating costs was £240. a year later £882, when its (ex- 
penses were some tU) (K)() per.annum, Three years later ( 1966/67) operating 
costs had risen slightly to £10 .*>()(), expressed now as S2I 000. but there were . 
now 66. as eomparetl with 58. attlliated kinilergartens and the deficit was 
SI 157; In the following year, the finaneial situation was described as *precar-^ 
ious\ operating costs being estimated at some S5()0 a week. Stringent though 
small economics anil approaches to private donors and trusts reduced ifie deficit 
in the tbilowing year fronrS6l<^3 to S493V but thereafter the situation deteri- 
orated agam In l%9 70 the dellcit^was just ()ver S7()(K). a year later nearly 
S 10 i(KK)- and S2I0 matie from the sak of "Union C*hristmas carils was hailed 
with disproportionate tlclight. At the. annual meoling in June 1972. spirits anil 
finances reached an all-time U)w. Expenditure tor the financial year just ended 
was S45 ()(K). the delleit was S12 (K'K) and that had only been uchiev'&ll by 
the sale of SIO (KM) worth o\ investments. This was a step of desperation; any 
sale of investmcfits meant less inei)riie in the coming year. Five months later 
the I 'nion \ overdraft had reached SI8 449 "and, looking about them at the pre- 
^ school scene'm Victi)ria; the l'nn)ii executive had little cause for optimism. 

Already. M the end o\ 1971 . the Presbyterian Kindergarten Association had 
aclfihtied partial defeat and hand(}tl over 38 of its 49 kindergartens to the ilireet . 
supervision of the Mciilth' Department, confining its own activities to I 1 kin- 
dergartens in 'needy' districts."^ A year later the entire Baptist kindergarten 
svstoni of 15 kindergartens was hantletl over to the Ocpartmenf.-^ The vol- 
iinlarv organizations were losing the battle to work 'within the framework of 
a dcmoLTatic society within the administration of a (iovernment 

DepartnienlV"' ' • " 

Why then did the I 'mon continue an effort apparently doomed to failure? 
Whv continue to cmplo)\ antl to pay at ever-increasing salaries, a supervisory , 
staff of three, and later threc-and-a-haH. antl a part-time social worker, for a 
mere 8S kindcrgarlehs * 1 he Union pcrsistetl because it believed that only by 
these mCiUis could it maintain standards the high standards appropriate lor 
whtit the I 'nion regarded as a vital stage in a child's ctfucalion. 

Some, but not all. kindergarten committees were well aware of the value of « 
their tfffllialion with the I'niorv The Dobson annual report of 1966. for in- 
stance, reads. Ill part 

IVrhjps It IS not iiencranv r'.Mlised lust iiow nuich help wc do get troni our Supervisor ' 
•Hul I nion stall I hev .ire alwavs available tor advice on cquipincni. buildings, staff 
etc , lor toMiiiiiHees to turn to vvhcn needed Hut there are other benetits 
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I he report g(K*s on to refer lo first Md equipment supplied via the Union, to 
the staff reterenee library, to" the Jending library ofehildren\ books and rec- 
ords, to the monthly stal f meetings, to supervisors * assistance with day-to-day 
problems, and to their insistence on the maintenance of standards. 

Most con>miltees were now 1(K'ar in the commonly accepted sense-of that 
term Most were composed ol parents of children attending or about^^attend 
»i kindergarten, and the personnel ot most changed every year or iwo^jriars. 
Some committee members. espccKilly those ot the plethora ot new kindergar- 
tens established in the i95()s ami l%()s. did not, like the Dob'son committee, 
understand the I'niofK its value, or its purpose. Why should they pay an 
altlliaiion lee Why wtis there need lor a supervisor.^ Why should the Union 
recommend a director to them when they were perfectly capable of choosing 
their own ' 

With the ob)cct ol meeting some .of these queries, Miss Paul in 1%.^ per- 
suaded the Union lo agree to a system of publications to be sent Out periodi- 
callv there were five issues in the^first year. 1965 to all Union 
kindergartens/' I hese were news sheets aimed to educate all parents, ^ut 
especially committee members, on the role of Union, director and committee - 
all cooperating in a ehild\ pre school education As [)iTector of Prc-School 
Activities. Miss Paul frequently used her annual report to cnlightcn-hcr audi- 
ence an(J readers on the background, policy, and aims ot the Union.'- 

On a personal level, the link between Union and kindergartens was provided 
by ihe supervisors .Supervisors were required to keep wateh over, assist, and 
advise both I(kmI committees and kindergarten staff. In the post-World War 

II period, when the K TU could no longer provide sufllcient trained stalT for 
all Victorian kindergartens, not even Union kindergartens, which perforce 
often cniplovcd state trained infant or primary teachers as well as kindergar- 
teners Irom overseas, the task ol advising and guiding directors assumed 
special injportanee In M>62. for instance, there were M K'PU diplomates 
employed in Union kindergartens and 44 stall members with other qualitlca- 
lions, by M>66 the balance had swung the other way and there were M KTU 
iliplomaie^ to 27 others (ligures which als(V reveal, of course, an increasing 
number ol iiiu|ualified assistants) Hv 1970 the proportion was better still; of 
I 1 1 teachers. H4 or 7*^ percent had K KMiplomas But close and frequent 
supervision was neccssarv for the 2X nt)n K l U teachers, as well as for the 
K r(*\ own voung diplomates who needed advice and support not only in their 
(lav lo dav handlin^j of children, but aly) in their dealings with local committees' 

Supervisors also had (he (ask ol integrating kindergarten teachers int() the 
pre school world, a l.isk especially important for those with infant or primary 
trnniTiL' or with overseas tjualifications Ihe nature of a director\ work 
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tended to isolate her, tar more than a teaeher m a sehooK tVom eompanionship 
and comniunieation and a sense ol partieipation in the main stream of edu- 
cation Beeause of this, the l^nionX Director ot Pre-Sehool Activities and her 
supervisors organized monthly statY meetings lor metropolitan staff and oc- 
casional regional conlerences in the larger provincial centres for country slaff.^"^ 
Mere the general trends in pre-school education might be discussed, or methods 
ot coping with particular childhoixl problems, or ways of approach to com- 
mittees This constant coinmunication between staff and supervisors climaxed 
m 1%*^ in the rebuilt Boroondara Kindergarten in Richmond where a ^teacher 
training centre* was established as a kind of informal, demonslration, inr 
service course; inlant or primary teachers or Tivature kindergarteners ^needing 
a fillip', as Miss Paul expressed it, could spend a week or two there —provided 
their committees agreed, and were able, to pay a relieving teacher to cover 
their absence gaming tresh experience and insights into kindergarten melh- 
(Uls under the Boroondara director. This development received frtsh impetus 
tn P>70 when Miss Moorhcad returned from London where she had made a 
.special studv ot similar centres overseas: it was another 'pioneering venture' 
. tor the l-Kl , at that tiiDC the imly one of its kind in Australia.^'' 

It IS arguable that the 'pioneering venture' never quite lived up to the high 
hopes ol lis initiators • I he needs ol the largely migrant community . laced with 
severelv disadvantaged Australian born lamilies. were very great, and the 
pressure on trained st.itl was heavy C crtainlv. a constant stream of visitors 
siatf ot other kmdcrgartens, students, and interested outsiders saw in action 
at Boroondara a 'needy', multiracial, inner suburban kindergarten, and be- 
i.iUiie aware its pn^blems, but they did not always find the 'nuuier kinder- 
iiartcn wh(ch the I ni(Mi hipped they would observe there. The social, ctiucational. 
or linguistic incapacitv (^t most parents threw a heavy burclen iMi a small group 
ol ouisulc\ommittce members and imi the trained stall , fhcre was a tendency. 
. amid the rush and strain i^t daily sessions. Ii^r stall to cope as best they could 
and that was most capably with imnicdiatc needs and crises, rather than to 
Ml down quietly with their ccMumiltee and the Union to analyse problems and 
evolve and adopt jiMig term, overall methiHls ol mcetmg them The situation, 
m tail, revealed a weakness in the training (^1 kindergarteners namely, that 
their inLreasinglv theoretical course irvprc school education with less practical 
expcricTKC than lornierly had not titted them to be directors Their teaching of 
and relationship with pre schoi^l children were excellent, but their training had 
not e(|Uip[)e(l them to UU an overall view o\ the situation, initiate a broad 
ouirsc (^t aauwi (^r strategv. and then direct (^ther stall members to implement 
It taUkallv 

The other n)ain dutv ot a superv isor was to m.ikcand maintain close. Incndly 
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relations with the ever d)«jnging jKrsonnel i>l local eoniniittees She wa.s al- 
ways available to advise ami assist* lo recommend s(atT» to confer about build- 
ings, equipment, or playground » lo discuss anything from the lht)rny problem 
ot contributions to the siting ot a new climbing tVame or the type ot tree or 
shrub best suited to a particular spot 

f'he supervisors tully supported their Director ot Pre-Scht)^)l Activities, 
taithtully attending , usually with one or more executive members, annual 
meetings ot the 25 or so kindergartens ur\der their care, and usually speaking 
lo the committee and other parents there on the Union's role and the services 
which the Unum ottered. It wu^y.^c necessity ot" attending these meetings and 
the consequent tin.ic taken m trawling and the wcanncss of tiu) nfiiny w(>fklng' 
nights which led Miss Paul to warn the Union in 1965 that soon, unless it could 
at ford more supervisors, it would have to limit affiliations A year later, 
when the number of at filiations had risen from 58 lo 62. she raised the matter 
again, asking if the Union \hould continue to accept more kindergartens in 
alllliation' Itomi the start of 1967. in response to Miss PauTs urging, the 
Union employed another supervisor, part-time, raising the supervisory staff to 
three and a halt hxpenses consequently rose again 

Hut the addition ot a part time supervisor was not the only action the Union 
look in order to maintain its ratio ot supervisors to kindergarteners. vSometimes 
applications tor attlliation had to be refused, and this was done, sadly but 
sensibly, on a geographical basis This is well documented in the case of Keon 
Park, a suburb to the north of Melbourne, some tlve miles beyond the nearest 
Union kindergarten. Batman Park in Northcoie. This kindergarten, previously 
assiK'iated with the Baptist Uhurch which withdrew from kindergarten work 
in the area, applied tor attlliation late in 1968 Having considered the request 
trom the Keon Park Kindergarten Uonhiiittee and taking into account the fact 
that thcfKU has almost reached the maximum number of kindergartens which 
can be supervised bv the present statf\ the education committee recommended 
that the request be not granted, and that new aftllialions be limited to kinder- 
gartens 'm grt;xiier proximity to those already being supervised* The executive 
regreitullv agreed with this recommendation and the next annual report stated 
the new Union poluv ot trying lo actcpt aftllialions only in areas 'where the 
work IS alreadv established We have no eenlres on the tar north side ot 
Melbourne' '^^ What an admission tor an organi/atioa which had prided itsclt 
on going ahea(i. on pioneering in areas ot need' 

I his brings us to consideration ot the whereabouts ot the niany new U^nion 
alliltales ot the M)6()s,and early h)70s Between I96() and 197^. 41 new 
kindergartens were aftllialed with fhe UmonOt these, slightly kss Jhan halt. 
IK. were in countrv towns, and 2^ in Melbourne suburbs Looking tlrst at 
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».ounlrv kimlcr^artciis. it is nolKO.iblc' th.il kindergartens were litfi hated only 
it ihev were in centres where the Tnion jlrejdv operated By far thct^iggcst 
expansion, tvvelve ol the eighteen, was in (Jeclong where kindergartens were 
opened at Norlane Vorth Shore .md North (Jeelong ( 1%2). Fyan\ Park (1965). 
\ow».niiibe i l*>67), Mighton. I-ara. Whittington. and Wilham Parker Memorial 
I P>6H), Moll Post Hill { IW>). (mnedale ( M>7()), and KirraJee and Corio ( 1972). 
I wi^ now kindergartens were opened in both Colac arki H()rsham where agi|in 
there w.is alreadv supt/rvision available, these were in (\)lae Hast and Wydinia 
I L'>6H; and III Morshanu Vatimuk Road ( l%.'>) and Bennet Road ( 1967). There 
was 4 new I'nion kindergarten also at Ballarat. Midlands (1965). and at 
Marsbortrngh, (\dilorniaii (juIK ( 196^) The Union eontifiucd to supervise its 
cxisluig eountrv kiiulergartens at Bairnsdale, fujroa, ( astlcniaine, and Mildura 
h \s instriKtive to niHiee that the Vietonan Housing CoinnussioM was active 
ifi all these countrv towns For inslanec. in Oeelong by I96K there were nearly 
•^ntHi vurnniissioii dwellings, in ii.dlarat neurlv KOO. and in F^orshani between 
^00 and ^><M) 

I he 1 ^ new metropolitan kinderg.iriens divide themselves into three distinct 
v'rou[>s I'lrstK (here is a large cluster to the west of Melbourne in the Sunshine 
are.u setoiulK a ihikM smaller cluster to the south east of Melbourne, m and 
f>evond I)andenon>.'; and thirdiv a big quadrant of kindergartens east ol Mel 
bourne, from VVaveriev and Ashwood ti> Blackburn. Doncaster. and Park 
Or*.[ujrds. on {o l ower Plentv . Rosanna. and Montmorency I'his third group 
i)t kindergartens re[>resents quite a new phenomenon in the Union story; they 
weie founded h\ local (.omnntlees ol young parents in the middla-income 
bravkel who movcil out ti> the pkMsant hill country on Melbourne's eastern 
IniiL^* in the lieiades alter World War 11 Ihey were not needy, they certainly 
were not ill edui aled. thev were rarelv New Australians I hey torriied and ran 
viim(>elentlv their own committees, usualtv enjoying good relations with their 
sUfHwisot and ^.ausing lew worries to the Tnion cKcopt on the odd t)CCasion 
when [>ei[ia[>s tlie\ wished to re)eil a director reconimended bv the Uniiin**** 
I he ihiel aimetv in sutii »ireas seems to have been loo mans children, it was 
with these eastern suburban kindergartens that the l;nK>n had to insist most 
lirmlv tin its te.u het diihl ridio Ihe kindergarten at Roscjnna left thel^nu>n 
in I*> \' alter a tlisaLMeement about the enrolnient ol children It was restraint, 
rather' than sup[>oft. that this grmip ol kindergartens needed 

liv vontrast, (he small eroii[> o| kindergartens in the outer Dandenong area 
and the vriv Lure u'loiip in aiul around Sunshine required a great deal ol 
NUf^|V»rt and iMiulaiue Ihe edut.itional ba(.kgrt>und o| some eornmillee riiem- 
f>ers UMde it diltuull lor tht^^ to i opc with the duties ol secreliiry, such as 
wiitJhV an annual reporl, and partu ul.irlv o| treasurer It was to meet this need 
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lhat ihc I nion uiulcri()i»k to ileal wilh (he income lax and superannuation ol 
kinJerj»arten sjatl rurtherniore.tanitlies. nianv living m Housing Conimis- 
sion estates, sDnielinies m casual eniplovnieni» often battling to pay the refu. 
Usually required more advice and. counselling than their eastern counterparts 
Or at least their needs were more evident .ind ihev were not ashamed to ask. 
'^Ihc kindergarten stall and (he supervisor were still looked up to, to some 
extent » as \Mser. belter trained, in the eastern suburbs they were regarded rather 
as (cilow professionals, as equals, experts yes. but merely m a different 
sphere 

I he sketch map overleat show s at a glance the position of metropolitan 
kifuk^rgartens which aftlliated between l%()atid 1^73 It dlustratcs the account 
o( the last tew paragraphs, it also shows graphically the Union policy, cnijn- 
ciated m l%S but seemingly followed earlier, albeit tacitly, of accepting at- 
nilates i^nly from areas where the work was already established Kecall that, 
when the 1960s began, there were already two kindergartens m the south-east 
.jrea. Dandenong and Dandenoag West, three m the western area. Dobson. 
Sunshine, and Sunshine luist. and that the l1rsl eastern area kindergarten. 
Ditncasier l-.ast. i»pened iit the beginning of 1^60 No new areas were opened 
up 

I wo areas were notably devoid ol Union activity and inllucnce fhc first 
was a crescent, soutli wards down the shores of Von f^hillip from St Kilda and 
eastwarils from Hughesdide and Dandenong. yet, as early as 19.^^, this was a 
rapidlv developing area. iiUich o| it light industrial, where the Housing (Com- 
mission had already built 1700 homes'*" and where its operations vvere to 
continue as t4ir afield as Frankston The second major area where the UniC)n 
did not function was a huge, wedge shaped segment to the north, beyond 
Ikunswick and Northcole. and across from the ( Ireensborough region m the 
east to ifie ( 'aider Highv^av m the west There was already a Union kindergarten 
f \nnie Dennis) in the older part ol N'orlhcote, and a new* one was opened at 
Batman Park m P'*^ ^ in the previous year two new affiliated kindergartens 
had been opened m Brunswick fl)en/il Don and (ilcnlvon Koad) [k'yondthis. 
Union intluen».e did not reach northwards, though the area included the big 
lU'w working I lass suburbs o( liriMdmCiidows. Ualor, and I homastown where, 
H) an earlier genoialion. one wmild not hiive lailed to find the Union and where 
the Housing Uommission built several large estates in the 1960s 

But the I nion\ hands were tied bv shi)rtagcM>HH<4ney Its supervisors were 
verv Jose to the maxinuim acceptable load, the UnioH was not prepared to 
lower Its standaiils.' as the Health Department had been f()Vced to, by shortage 
of funds, so^that it was unable to provide the number ol supervisors needed 
to uive .idequale supervision ^ 
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Ihc iraJiiional tcnircs of I'nion .ictivny in the old, inner suburbs still de- 
niandcd a great deal of time and effort I wo of tfie Union's oldest affiliales. 
I.adv Notlfieote at Montague and the Carlton Free Kindergarten, had eloscd 
m the M>*>i)s, a much newer kindergarten, Bellfleld in West Heidelberg, eloscd 
ai the end of 1%I because of falling numbers Other kindergartens were now 
active in this Housing Commission area originally pioneered by the Union ten 
vears before, 4nd it wus not m one of the areas where Union supervisors could 
oversee a group of kindergartens AIF other inner, older kindergartens re- 
mained, and a new one Horace Petty in Prahran was opened in l%8. 

Al the time of the closing of Montague and Carlton, it seemed that thc^ 
movement of population awuy from the inner suburbs' might lead to the closure 
t)t more such kindergartens Certainly, the population in areas like South Mel- 
bourne. (*ol ling wood, Richmond and Fit/roy was declining Several double- 
unit kmJergartens now took only one group of children, others had trouble 
enrolling sufficient children to meet the departmental conditions of subsidy 
A lormer Union siKial worker. Mrs Chris Sleswick, who had held the same 
position earlier i U/'^i *>6) returned to the Union in l%3, in her first annuaJ 
report she tonsulcred changes which had occlllTdd during her absence, and her 
comments are interesting In P>56, she said, thereVas no longer the pressure 
of chililren waiting for admission which had long been a feature of inner 
kindergartens I rue. as Australian working class families nioved out towurds 
the north, west, and south east of Melbourne, migrant families took their 
places, but these groups were not familiar with and not so ready to avail 
themselves of kindergarten services Now. in the early I96()s. she saw the 
trenii being reversed as the Victorian (iovernment. through the Housing (Com- 
mission, went aheail with its schemes ol rebuilding inner, depressed areas with 
huge blocks of flats, some walk up, many high nse Pet)ple would soon be 
moving into these fl.iis, manv of them lartiilies with young children, and Mrs 
SleswKk s.iw them as presenting anew way of life to Australian families, there 
would be a Lak of safe plaving areas no longer the familiar 'back yard' 
.uuKonfineil living space would mean increased stress lor the mother with two 
or three voung vhihlrer) She urged (he Union-k) consider carefully its policy 
in sui h areas \ 

i he I nmn. and Miss Wnil in p^irticular. nixded no urging As early as 
September H>f>2 the executive had agreed to wrile to the Housing Commission 
pointing oui 'the desirability of provision of space in housing areas for prt- 
sihoiil centres^' I he Housing Commiss^ory however, was slownvoving 
I wo vears later the exetuiive commented alarm on 'the influx of families 
into the Horace Pettv I state in the South Yarra area and on the probable large 
increase in the number ot pre school chtKlren" In the same nionlh, the Union 
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presideal. Miss Paul, anil another executive member made u visit to the new 
North Richmond housing estate and the nearby Bonnindara Kindergarten where 
they watched appalled as a passing truck driver stopped and shepherded to 
safety a group of (my children playing on a busy road. The Union wrote direct 
to iho Minister of Housing; at least, they felt, if an enclosed play space were 
provided, mothers m the housing estate could, if they wished, roster tliemselvcs 
to supervise It Clearly no nuMher in an upstairs flat could supervise children 
playing several storeys below 

By early 1%5 Miss Paul could report to the executive that at last the 'Hous- 
ing ('ommission \ attitude IS changing regarding the provision of social ameni- 
ties' ii> Hou sing Ftstiites ' The Union', she tdf . must now 'prcs?» for a kindergarten / 
in every housing estate ' ^^She pointed out that the cost of a kmdergarten would 
be no more than the cost of one estate flat/** It was. and indeed always had 
been, within the power of the Housing Commission to provide what Miss Paul 
ca-lled 'soc-ial amenities', as a delegate pointed out at the Union Council meet- 
ing o| Miirch She quoted the relevant Act: 

Ihc CorninisMon in.iv set apan any lanil lor gardens, parks, open spa<.es. or places 
ot recreation, crctt buildings (ailihtional lo houses) which (in the opinion of the 
( oinniisMoni arc necessary or destrable tor the ilevolopmenl of any area where the 
< oinnussion ts buihhng houses or lor the requirements of resiilents ol any such area 

As usual in such legislation the operative word was 'may', it was permissive 
onlv 

The siiUiiiion in inner Housmg Coniriitssum areas and the policy proposed 
bv Mtss f\iul. .inil ultimately adoptcil by the I fnion, were clearly and succinctly 
sef^iut bv Mtss Paul in March 1M6'> 



Observations t>l ,k tiv ilies anions voung children living in (he North Ricfunonil Hous 
111^; \ state .i(l)oinin>! fioroondar.i Tree Kindergarten raise (he question as to whether 
enoUj^h IS beirif.' done to provide tor suiiable. sate playing lacdities lor voun^ chililren 
in these est.ites Mihou^h (fie school a^'ed" child is outside our iloniain (his ^roup 
should .dso be nuludcd lor [)rovision 

f roin what we fiave seen it seems lhal the n.iture ol living in these multiple stoned 
ll,its lends to suh)eLt voun>: children under \ years (o bein^ sent (o plav without 
>up<T\ision and that too e.irls thev be^'in 10 expferieme lack ol control Ihe safety 
hazards t»| suih a situation are senous I wenlv storied Mats are hein^ envis.i^ed lor 
luture development and althoU);h i( is said larnihes with voun^' childrJn W||| n<il be 
housed bevond a certain het>.'ht. it is leli socjial problems ol a spec lal nature, incluiling 
isolation, could arise lor pre s^Ikh)! ihiltlren living in sue h o>nditions 

\ttetnpts t(» provide recreational tacdities lor children in Housing Commission 
I >lales .irouiul \telhourne have in inanv lases riol been successUil mainly because 
t)t laik ol supervision Mtcr larelul v onsidcralion. it is submilteil that we should 
ask tor the provision o| .1 kmder>i.irten in everv I staie where tanulics with voung- 
ihildren reside \ lats are lostin^* appro\iinatelv l 7'S00each to buiUI rn some ot the 
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f siau-s Ono kin<)i'r)».irten louM ho proviJoi) lor Ihc cosi ot one flai Kindergartens 
arc alwjvs stalKHl »uui are nrvcr <»pon il unaiK'nded. when closed are securely l(Kked 
Ihcv not onlv provide pla\ iakdnies tor the children but may be regarded as aduh 
ediKaiion centres tor (he parenis and adblis Mosi kinderg;^ens succeed in gaming 
suih a tvpe ot respect and co-operaiion Irom ihe parents, ihAihe kindergarten could 
W a most vaKiable ,i>:eru v tor huilihng up ihe sort ot conimuMty spirii which wi>uld 
promote the weltarc ot property etc common lo ihe f'.siaie 

It should be noted that here it was not Housing (\)tiimission areas generally 
which wore being considered In outer areas, (he Dandcnong-Dovcton area 
.mil tho Sunshitie St Albans Albion distriet . as at hishermen 's Bend earlier and 
. ("hadsiimf ltv the I *^*?()s. ^he'('0nimissu)n:pn)tV'idcd deiaehcd or semi-dctaehed 
homes » o.ich With its own enclosed garden or yard; it was the development of 
coniniission Hats, and especially ot high rise Hats whieh now eoneerncd the 
Tnion \s late as [he niiddle ot l%6 (he I'mon's Annual Report staled that, 
despite all their el torts, there was no provision made 'at the drawing-board 
stage lor kindergarten tacilitics in South Melbourne, North Riehmond. Port 
Melbourne, or iVahran 'where housing projects are inereasing the population 
greativ .uui rapidiv ' 

Keprcsenlations lorKerning the Horace Petty Instate m Prahran/South Yarra 
preser)llv bore Irmt Spa<.e w as-provided under one o'f the blocks of flats and 
al riion kuulergarten opened there early in IV6S. planned by the (Commission, 
,equipf)ed hv ihe'Tnion, and tinanced by the Prahran City (\>uneil This was 
nut. phvsicallv. .m ideal situation Only a lew months later there were reports 
4)t^ .irjKles thrown ^rom windows ot the twelve storeys above the play 
ground while in JuK the kindergarten direetor was absent lor a time having 
been hit bv a bucket <»1 water thrown Irom one of the flats fhe Commission 
was obliged to inst.il rum opening windows' in the Mats overlooking the km- 
derg.irten pj.ivground StilL wh.it might be called the first high rise kinder 
iMrten h.id been .ichicved 

In North I^Khinond where the t)ld Mori»ondara Kindergarten had been re 
quiring imvrc .md more m.nntenan»^e .ind w.is List .ipproachmg the term ol its 
natural lite, the t nion was un.ible to persuade the Mousing Commission to 
ailopt a simii.ir plan Ihe ( nion itsell decided therefore to rebuild the km 
iletLMrten on the s.iine site lo serve the .ire. i Ihe total ct>st wjs S^4 450 ot 
whkh Sjo (XM) L»mie Irom the Victorian (iovernment. $4(HH) Irom a legacy. 
sU)(K) Irom tunds helii m trust bv the I'nion from the (ormer Burnley Kinder 
t'artrn and ifu" rest Irom dori.itions some from ch.iritable''trusts .md some 
Itorn (HiVate doiu>rs or (.omp.mies, mostiv unable to resist ihe appeal of Helen 
Paul both tygent and sincere ' ' Ihe kindergarten was closed during most ol 
\^u^>{ while Ihe h^rlner fniildin^ was ilomidished .md .m imaginative new centre 
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built The corkJition of the families living in the North Richmond area m Ihc 
congested housing estate nearby' were (aken into account, and a pleasant 
meeting nH)m was provided for. parents. a,s well as space m the larger-lhan- 
average kitchen where mothers could sii and chat and watch their children at 
play Outside was a natural Australian bush garden' a welcome relief from 
the 'concrete jungle* where most of tlie familicv lived '•^ The new Boroondara 
was opened late in 1968. and was used, as already mentioned, also a.^ a teachers 
centre 

Miss Paul did not overstate the^case when she explained the problem of 
inner suburban kindergartens in her l%5 report 

Most of these have hcch functioning for 4l) years and upwards HuiUlings have 
^Ictenoraied Cominillees have not the thousands of pounds needed tor renovations, 
and intleeti are atlvisetl hy iheir arthiletis against ihls course The kindergartens 
referred fo are in Kithmontl. Colhngwood, South Melbourne and Port Melbourne 
At one siage a few vears a^o il would appear thai ihe growih of indusiry would 
jjraduallv oiakc Kindergartens unnecessary in these areas, as houses gave way^lo 
factories However, a tonipleie change has come over the programme for housing 
in the inner metropojilan area transport problems arc making it necdssarv that the 
inner areas be developed Ihe Housing Commissn)n now has eKtensjve plans for 
multiple storeved Hals, even to ihe heighl of M) storeys l"his high densKv housing 
has brought a new Jienlelc to ihc oUI Kindergartens But W has no( so far brought 
anv s<dution to their building problems 

Ihe tatt IS that praeticallv all these buildings shouUl be demolished anti rebuilt 
We v^oUld fnake a ileep plea that not one of them should be abantlonetl. as in manv 
vases thcv arc cither atljatent (»r verv close to housing estates or projected estates 

At Port Melbourne, the Lady l orster Kindergarten was rapidly sinking into 
(he swanipv land on which it Wds built, formerly a billabong near the mouth 
of the Yarra, and as it sank the thild population of the area was rising with the 
opening of more Housing Commission flats fhc Town Clerk shrewtily sur 
mised that this rise was*^ likely to continue as increasing transport costs per 
suatletl people to return frt)m or resist moving to outer suburban areas Only 
SVXK) was received from the Victorian (Jovernmcnt for a new building A 
(louble unit kintlergarten openeti on the original site in I the local munici 
pal coiinul Li»ntributetl substantiallv to the cost ''^ 

I illian Cannam. near new Housing Commission flats in South Melbourne, 
tlcspe-ratclv requireti more land for play spate, and this was finally providcti 
bv the local council fhc Isabel Henderson Kindergarten in |-it/roy faced 
intreasing problems of traffic noise and pollution, it needed cither to oipand 
or rchKate to meet the needs of another housing estate, expected to house 2(MK) 
people inclutlmg some I 20 pre vch<H)l children In Collingwood the old Mis 
sion Kimlergarten neetlctl man)r rebuilding and rtiaintcnancc. in 1^)66 there 
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• were barely enough childrtfti to keep the kindergarten open, but two years later 
Parents were clamouring to have their children admitted.^** The Rita Maj^H^ftfis 
"Kindergarten in Keele Street, already in bad repair, became virtually untenable 
. \vith the widening of Hoddle Street. By arrangement with the Commission, 
therefore, it moved tq. quarters under the Collingwood high-rise flats where a 
double unit' was opened early in 1973.^ ' ** ' 

Far more worrying, however, than problems of bricks und mortai'J^lay 
space and location, were problems of personnel. Where were the local com- 
mittees which in the new eastern suburban kindergartens were gathered from 
educated professional parents? Consider the following family described by the 
Union social worker in 1960. 

This t'mnily consists of the parents in their early 30s and 7 chndren under 8 years of 
age The mother came to the Kindergarten Director in Brunswick asking for help in 
placing the children in homes so that she could go to work in order to supplement 
the father's income, and save money fofc^ deposit on a home. I found the family had 
• two bedrooms and the use of the kitchen in a miserable old semi-detached house, 
where they were sub-tenants ofihe paternal grandparents, both d!' whc^m'were heavy 
<lrinkcrs The'l^tntdren irritated the elderly couple who had given them a solicitor's 
leiier ordcriTig them to leave within a week and threatening them with a Court, 
eviction /'^^ ^ 

Both parents wanted to keep the children and were affectionate and responsible 
parents, with a good relation.ship lo'^^ach other and with the children. The father had 
held the same job for five years, but wajJ c'l^ming only £17/ 11/- a week. They had 
previously had a Commission home at a'rentaf of £3/10/- per week for two years. 
Through illness and the difficulty of feeding and clothings family adequately on a 
low wage, they had only paid V4 of their rent over this period, and finally were' 
evicted as they owed £32. Apart from this they were satisfactory tenants.- Enquiries 
showed that they had no hope of obtaining afWther Commission dwelling unless the]^ 
paid arrears in fuJI. m which ca.s^' they would be placed on a waiting, list and would 
have to wail about fffree years for a home or flat. Had someope advised and made 
representations for them , the rent would probably have been reduced and the eviction 
averted. 

^ . ■ ' . 

Innumerable problem.s impinging on the Union's sphere of^ interest are raised ^ 
here: housing; social secui;ity, family counselling . . .; in addition the extract 
makes it clear that some parents were not promising committee material. Yet 
there were many fa nji lies like this one, people in need of support, incapable 
of much self-help. ' - . 

Traditionally, the older, inner kiadergartens had i)een ruii by committees . 
from outside the district---spirituaf- descendants of the original philanthropicT 
founders, l.itlle by little, as. a new generation of 'haves' arose in the ^better' 
suburbs, son^e withoat the old sense^of 'noblesse oblige', others etViancipated 
and pursuing their own careers, others intent on different causes like conserving ^- 
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the environment'or saving the whale, the old type of commiltee member be- 
came harder to find. Parent committees were often formed, and received steady 
support from the Union through the supervisor. The job was taxing and the 
anxiety often considerable, but a iTiajority of kindergartens possessed parents 
of the ability and experience to manage reasonably well. Not so in the inner 
areas. For one thing financial problems were worse there, exacerbated by the 
fact that in older buildings maintenance costs^ were inevitably high, and reno- 
vation, alteration oj even complete rebuilding were often necessary. In addition 
there were problems of parents unused to committee work, to organization, to 
accounts and reports; most of these people were employees, not employers; 
they could not reasonably be expected to take on, as committee members, the 
role of employer of a kindergarten director and other staff. Father on shift 
work, mother in a part- or full-time job — these things made the problem worse. 
To pour milk, cut up orartges, \yash plates and glasses was one thing; to run 
a kindergarten was quite another. Miss Paul commented on the difficulties of 
inner kindergartens in I%6. saying bluntly that it was 'unsuitable for the4oc<jir 
mothers to serve on committees , , 
In her annual report of the following year she went into more detail: 

Onncr kindergartens] were at a disadvantage because -the local parent committees 
lack the necessary continuity and experience to take" on full management responsi- 
bility The result is that the kindergartens where the child's need is greatest have 
^a struggle to exist. 

A year later she virtually repeated her corTiment^\ listing the 'needy' kinder- 
gartens as Boroondara, Dame Nellie Melba, Rita May Harris. Collingwood 
Mission. Lillian Can nam. South Melbourne Mission. Ada tMary ^a 'Beckett, 
and Lady Forsler. She even suggested that *an over-all committee and/or aux- 
iliary for inner spburban kindergartens*^'^, might be formed. This did not 
eventuate, but-some executive members, notably Mrs Helen a'Bcckett at Ada 

» Mary a 'Beckett and Lady Forster, Mr.s'Palsy Walford at Rita May Harris, and 
Mrs Janice Bale at Boroondara. stepped into the breach as presidents of local 
committees to provide leadership and training ^or local parents.^'' 

Lack of experience and training wa^^compounded in Housing Corntnission 
areas by the rapid turnover of population. In most kindergartens, committees 
were new, or partly new. annually; this was bad enough, and it was in an 
attempt to deal with this lack of continuity that the Union began producing and 

' distributing parents news sheets and Advice to Committees, la^reas where 
most parents lived in commission flats, 'constant movement of tenants' pro- 
vided 'little stability Yor the Committee of Management 

The gradually increasing number of rpigrant parent^i in the community added 

"^4 
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lo ihc anKictics of kindergartens in inner areas. This develop'menl had many 
side-effects In the first place, many migrant families were not aecustomed to 
the idea of kindergarten; a child might stay, at home with mother or with an 
extemied family including aunts and grandparents, or, if mother were working, 
he might go Iq a child-minding centre. But the idea of kindergarten, of an 
educational institution for pre-school children, was alien to most newcomers 
from southern and eastern Europe. Mrs Sleswick made one of the first state- 
ments on migrant children recorded by the Union when she reported in 1963 
on a study of the kindergarten community apd its needs in the Boroondara 
area. She found: 

, /- 

d high propomon of (Jreck and Italian migrants. The former do not make 
applicatum to alien d kmdergartens but are minded at home, whilst some Italians are 
catered for m Roman Catholic kindergartens and iri Day Nurseries/'' 

A siriiple prediciiofi, based oil crude birth rate, could not therefore give a 
reliable estifiiate of how many children would be wanting kindergarten places 
in ^ A years time: but, on the other hand, Mrs Sleswick noted that many 
migrants nu^cil on from Richmond, their 'first home', as their economic 
condition improved. Would the families who replace(J them require kinder-^ 
garten places .* Would the families who moved out require places in their new 
suburbs, perhaps to the' west of Melbourne? 

Two years later Mrs Sleswick considered a similar problem jn Prahran where 
there were KXX) births a year; but many of these babies were born to Greek 
parents and 'many of the mothers are working and are not interested in a 
kindergarten service'/" 

Yet by no means all migrant families shunned the^ kindergarten, once the 
institution and its value was made known to them. In 1970 the Annual Report 
noted that among 26 children at the Riti| May Harris Kindergarten only four 
were Australian, the rest being Greek, Italian, Macedonian, and Yugoslav. *^*^ 
There is no need to reiterate the sort of problems raised by a situation like this 
k)v the formati(m and functioning of a local committee. The 'various' nation- 
alities' which had been reniarked 60 years before at the old City Creche Kin- 
dergarten paled into insignificance in post- World War II Melbourne; at least 
in 1910 a committee was not expected to be geographically 'local'. 

The Union dkl not, in the i96()s, come to grips with the provision of services 
ior migrant taniilies: its entry into that field was^lo await the 1970s, and the 
story of this venture belongs to the final chapter. Hven bare references to 
migrants are scarce in the'' 196{)s. This does not indicate that the Union was 
oblivious; it means that it was firstly busy, secondly short of money, and 
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thirdly concerned wilh another problem so closely allied as to be often inex- . 
tricable — the problem of the 'working mum'. 

Many mothers did not send, or want to send, their children to kindergarten. 
Was this because they were southern Europeans? Or because they were work- 
ing mothers? Did they, work because they were southern Europeans? Or did 
they work from economic necessity.^ If so, should the Union insist on its 
customary three-hour program, for four-year-olds and'a shorter^ program on 
some afterrioons for younger children? This, according to traditional theory 
was the ideal hut what about the children? WerCithey to he consigned to day 
nurseries ^ Or left with neighbours or relatives? Or allowed to roam the streets? 

In l%6 Mrs Hthieen King, theii Union president, attended a 'Women at 
Work' conference?"' She reported to the executive that, accorxJing to figures 
given at the conference, most women worked between the ages of 19 and 24, 
that many returned to the work-force after the age of 35, that most returned 
after the age of 45, and that 'a quite small percentage of mothers with young 
children worked, rnany of those whodid were •'idowed, deserted ordivorccd'. 
rhese tacts are presumably true, but one cannot help wondering what per- 
centage of the quite small^ percentage ' came from poorer families in districts 
which the Tnion had traditionally med to service. It is noticeable that rriany 
inner kindergartens did rtot, in fact, retain their conventional three-hour pro- 
gram unchanged By i%9 a 'lunch and rest' program was operating at Col- 
lingwood Mission, [jllian Cannam, Isabel Henderson, and South Melbourne 
Mission; in 1972 Rita May Harris Kindergarten joined these ranks/' 

It ise;j^y to cntici/e the Union tor persisting, in the face of great difficulties, 
in retaining, rebuilding, staffing, and organizing committees for inner subur- 
ban kindergartens, when the apparent wish and need oT a considerable number 
of young parents In these areas Australians afid migrants alike -was for full 
day care in a day nursery. But this is to mis*( the whole raison d'etre of the 
kindergarten It is not, as the Union's founders hild frequently declared, a 
child-minding but an educational institution, and it is to be staffed not by 
nursery-maids or play-leaders or kindly proxy-aunts, ljut by professional pre- 
school teachers trained m the theory and practice of child development and 
skilled at dcaJing wilh the child in, and with, his family. The early conflict 
between kindergarten and creche was being re-enacted. The creche was cheaper 
to run, tor some parents it was an economic necessity, for others a convenience; 
hut, perse, it had nothing to do with education. 

Whkh brings us to that section of the Union's personnel so far neglected in 
this chaper, the staff ot the kindergartens, /gradually increasing proportion 
of ihesv young teachers was being trained at t^KTC as the number of students 
whom the College coujd accommodate increased/' There were 1 15 students 
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h> training in and ISS in l%5 when (he College became autonomous. 

I'hc scvenng ot bonds between Linion and College which had not been achieved 
by outright transfer to either the Health or the Education Department in the 
I05()s was Imally achieved b> the two institutipn.s for themselves, by a process 
ot gradual and amicable devolution. After the failure of the Bolte government 
lo pnK'laim the legislation of 1956 -a decision not made known to the Union 
til! November 1957 the Union agreed to continue administering the College, 
with an increased government grant, 'for one year'.**^ The one year became, 
in tact» eight years Both Union and College fully realized that the Union was 
no longer the ap(yf()priate body to have sole responsibility for the training of 
Victoria's kindergarten teachers. It was agreed, therefore, to increase the 
authcyitv and broadcTi the scope of the College Council, and late.iij 1959 a new 
(^)!lege constitution was approved by the Union Council.**^ 

Under this constitution the College Council enjoyed a greater degree of 
independence in matters pertaining lo purely educational affairs, such as staff 
and curriculum, also it was enlarged and broadened to include representatives 
ot all the pre school organizations the Australian Pre-jS^'hool AsstK'iation and 
the church pre-school associations as well as other educational representa- 
tives, including one troni the Victorian.Hducation Department.**^ The College 
continued, without success, the Union's efforts' to persuade the Health l)epart- 
nient to increase the value of departmental bursaries to students. 

The financial burden ol the College no longer fell on the Union; indeed. Dr 
W C\ Radford . M . B h . ( 'ol lege Chairman 1 959-64, expressly stated i n 1 96 1 
that the College was working strictly within a known budget, believing that it 
was 'no longer 'the obligation of the Union to meet any deric;iencies '.^^ The 
nexus both ol llnance and personnel between the* two institutions was thus 
gradually dissolving, and m March 1963 the Union Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the. executive, agreed that the College should become fully au- 
tonomous Dr Radtord assured the Union that its pioneering work in 
establishing the College and its long and continuing concern for and interest 
in pre-school education would not be forgotten, and that 'there would never 
be a time when the rKU is not represented V Only two Union Council members 
opposed the motion tor lull autonomy on the ground that 'without the protection 
ot the I'KU the College could expect to submit lo ouj^ide pressure and direc- 
tion* a prescient remark in the light of later events. 

Legal formalities were protracted, but the College llnally became a separate 
entity on 4 August I96S as the Melbourne Kindergarten Teachers' College 
(MK !(') Shortly afterwards the Kcw property, the nucleus of which had 
been purchased hy the Union in M>2 1 . passed formally into College ownership. 

As in the previous decade, not nearly all the College graduates were available 
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to fiir vacancies in Vnion kindergartens; the church kindergarten organizations 
stiil provided bursaries tor students who then taught in their kindergartens: the 
Health IX;partment still provided bursaries, still grossly inadequate, and sent 
Its graduates to departmental ly supervised kindergartens. The Union still had 
dtffKullv in the l%()s in tilling vacancies in countrv kindergartens, and also 
those in remoter suburbs^*' Sunshine was particularly difficult to staff, as most 
kindergarten students were still drawn from the be(ter-off eastern suburbs 
where families could at least make good the difference between a departmental 
bursaii^uand the sum needed to keep body and soul together, in 1966, theref\)re. 
the Suns^iine Council provided an annuaJ bursary for a local girl to train and 
then return to^oneol the si\ l/nion kindergartens in the district. Miss Paul 
confided to the I'nion executive that this was the first bursary offered for 
kirulcrg.irten training which 'approaches the value of those offered by the 
t'ducation -Department ^ 

In An effort to improve the qualifications of infant and primary teachers who 
wore ()ertor(*c employed as kindergarten teachers, the College introduced. in- 
service training: tor such teachers a one-year course for staff without f\)rmal 
pre school qualittlaiions Such inlant and primary teachers, according to the; 
principars amuial report m 1962, realized their inadequacy in dealing with 
[)rc school children, the course was designed to 'prevent pre-seho.ol work be- 
coming a downward extension of (irade T and to ensure that it was *built up 
on the plav and growth needs of the young child' In l%5 the College also 
introduced a post diploma course not a ^refresher* course, but a course spe- 
citically designed to tram those who might become supervisors or teach<;rs of 
kmdefgarten trainees One of its first members was Heather Moorhead Both 
the teachers in service course and the post diploma course proved very popu- 
lar, with enrolments of 4i) and 9 respectively in the first year of (\)llege 
independence ''^ 

\tter a hectic period ol expansion and rebuilding, the College under the 
wise, calm guidance of Miss Heather Lyon (principal I9.S2 76) and Miss 



Florence Kendall ( vice principal I9S6 SO) was capable by the end of the dec- 
ade of taking 4*^0 students. ISO m each of three years Z**^ The students* edu- 
^.alional qiialitjL ations were gradually rising, though Matriculation (later HSC) 
was not insisted on as an entrv pre requisite until 197V Malriculalion had. 
however, been preferred lor some years before this, and a declining proportion 
of applicants had onlv a Year I I pass This was a change indeed from the days 
ot Marv (jtuleridge who hadv sometimes to accept girls with only five Year 10 
subjCL ts 

The change m enlrv prerequisite was made when the MKTC became the . 
Institute ot I'.arlv Childhixxl Development (II-.CD). a constituent member of 
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(he Stale College of V Ktona»ln The hKl^ was not represented on the. 

new Ji'.CI) Council, the assurance jiiven m l%3 had lastedonly eight years, 
Phe I'nionN present Director ol Pre -School Activities, in tact, has a seat on 
the CouneiL but in her own right as .in expert in pre-school education, not as 
a represenlalive ot the I'nion 

I wo* interesting changes m I'nion policy are connected with the physical 
and nuniencal expansion ot the College lM)r years, kindergartens had relied 
on infant and priniary teachers to supplement the insufficient supply of K'fC 
diptornales. and it was to provuie pre-school training tor this essential coni- 
ponenl ot kindergarten statt that the in-servicc course was introduced in l%2. 
At the end ot the tol lowing year, the Union announced that it was dropping its 
long standing policy ot readvertising statt positions held by non-kmdergarten 
uiploniaics. which it described as *ihvidu)us' ''^ This was tacit recognition that* 
the Cnion kindergarten system could not function without a considerable pro- 
portion ot non KTC slafl. and i! was made possible by tfie in-service course 
whkh meant that such women couU) m)W receive pre-school training. Towards 
the end ot the l%()s, however, as the supply of diplomates from the College 
rose. It was possible lo visuali/e a time when there would be suftlcienl diplo- 
mates to fill (ill kindergarten positions The 1%3 policy reversal was again 
reversed, comrnrttees were asked lo re advertise yearly positions held by intant 
or prim.irv teachers Prelerence was to be giyen \o lrainei.1 pre-school teachers 
and to those who had done the in -service course 'f'his was in l%9 when 75 
per cent ot directors in Union kindergartens had a KTC qualitlcation. This 
policy was again moditled during the l*>7(K st^thal kindergarten positions held 
by statf with other than specitlc pre -school quali Heat ions' were advertised only 
at the end ot the tirst year ol appointment If a committee was satisfied with 
the director thev no longer hail to make her position available annually to a 
trained kindergartener 

As the l9M)s gave way to the \^)li)s, the increasing number of trained 
kindergarteners available to statf kindergartens was almost the only bright spt)! 
on a very dark pre school hori/on In 1971 there were, for the first time for 
m'anv vears. nKnew attllialions because ot the desperate financial situation 
I he Union appc.ired to have reached the limits of expansion, need remained, 
but there was no moncv Ki meet it In 1970 Union expenditure was %M ()(K) 
and the deficjl S7()()(). a vcar later it was nearly SI 1 ()(K) The Union persisted; 
there were still standards to be maintained not merely the standards already 
lonsidcrod .it some length ot teacher to chikfand supervisor to kmdcrgarten. 
but quite clementarv things like physical standards I'or instance, the health 
regulations required a minimum ot 70 square teet of play space per child in 
'anv phKc registered lo care lor pre schoof children, in line With an APA 
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rccDmmendaiibn, (he I nii)n rcqujrcd 200 square tccw'^ Nor did Union and 
I)cpartiju»ni alwa>s sec cyc-U)-cyc on building requirements. Early in the 
l^^Os, the Department did not even consult with the Union .supervisors before 
passing or amending a committee \ plans for buildings or alterations; at Dobson 
Kindergarten m Maidstone, for instance, in l%2 the Union described the 
departiBcnially approved loilet block as 1'ar from satisfaetory 'T* In the fol- 
lowing year the Department agreed to consult with the Union**^\ an agreement 
not always observed l^urthermore . though departmental regulalK>ns required 
a departmental inspector to visit a kinderganen after completion but before 
OLtupation* Miss Paul found that , inspection could be delayed for up to 18 
months This was clearly unsatisfactory for a child who might have moved 
on to school before his kindergarten was opened It would also involve a*' 
kindergarten committee in considerable unproductive expense for if a director 
were engaged she had to be paid, regardless of whether or not she had a 
kindergarten to direct A departmental otficial, \Vhen this argument was pvtt 
io hini. ilesiribcd it as a 'hurphy'' ^ 

In the same vear the Health Department passed plans for the vSouth vSunshine 
Kindergarten which the I nion considered did not Oomc up to standard; the 
sink in the plavrouin. tor example, was of adult height while, in the adult 
toilet, there was no wash basin at all This sort of problem seems to have 
been ironed out as the decade progressed, by the exercise of considerable tact 
and patience on the. part of Miss Paul, but the Union never felt certain that the 
Department u>uld be relied on to maintain standards, if left to its own devices/ 
I he I'mon. in sliort. not content with being a pioneer, was now acting as a 
watt-h dog as well 

Another example ot inadequate liaison between Department and Union (K*- 
Liirred in the matter of medical inspection Through a secies of devoted hon- 
oraries. the I nion had been responsible for this service since \^\^> Now with 
Its suburban kindergartens stretching from Sunshine to Dandenong and L^on- 
caster, this was no longer possible and in I^M the Union asked the Departments 
to take over medical inspection in its kindergartens This the Department did, 
having no «-hoKe, but it omitted lor many months to let the Union know' Kven 
inlormation as to whiwn I "nion. supervisors, or committees medical reports 
were to be sent was not given ""^ The basic difficulty of the maligned Health 
Department* ol course, was that, like the Union, it was under-staffed and 
under tinaiKcd. and Lindergartens were ajter all only one tiny part of its vast 
Tcsponsibilitv 

Hie I niiMi. fiowcver. was stalled bv and its executive composed of womcp 
who were both umipetent ami dedicated I he Union presidents in these years 
were unilornilv able women Mrs (Jene Hallantyne tl^6() /)2). Mrs Kthleen 
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K'lng.C B h ( h>62^7), a lawvcr whose qualifications were invaluable during 
the prolonged legal negotiations involved in the separation ot Union and Col- 
lege/Mrs Korna Tennv ( 1%7 70) and Mrs hdna Gordon. O B H. (l97()--73). 
'two women who faced with unruffled opdmisin the worsening financial plight 
ol the I'nion 

Dunag this period the Union lost several of its older members, among ihcm 
Mrs hlhcl Soulhcv. M B h id 1970) and Miss Olive Dodd (d l%8). both 
,siaunch fighters in the crisis of the ly.'SOs; while a beloved Director, Auriolc 
f'rascr,died in*197l , renienibered for 'her outstanding leadership. wisecouri\el 
and loving conLcrn' 

Pre eniment among the salaried staff was Helen Paul. Director of Pre-,School 
Activities from 1 Uill hebruarv 1^71 when she became, briefly, a supervisor 
under the new Director. Heather Mt)orhead, who still holds the position There 
seems to have been no *dead wiuxJ' in the Union: all the supervisors were well 
qualified, capable, and enthusiastic in their jobs: Helen Jenkins. Pauline 
Rogers. I.vnil.il Murpliv. Agnes Sutherland. Anne Dreyer, Pat (\u)per. and 
Juilv Cutler 

In her reports ot and 1970. Miss Puul resorted lo some very plain 

speaking After commenting with disapproval on the increasing contributions 
required from manv parents, she restuleil the Union's objective of a free pre- 
school service briilgmg the gap belAveen infant welfare and primary school 
I be Union, and after it the other voluntary organizations, had shown what 
needed to be dt^ne. but state assistance with their administrative and supervi- 
sory expenses was now essential '"^ A precedent for such assistance existed 
in the subsidv paid bv government to some local councils for the salaries of 
their pre school officers '"^ Several approaches to the Minister t)f Health were 
unsuccessful, the Minister alleged that he was sympathetic, but unable lo take 
helpful action "because ot pressure on the government in relation to the pn)- 
v ision of tuiuls tor eilucation of school age children and also because of sharp 
rises in kindergarten teachers' salaries on which the subsidy is based 

\t the end ot 1971 . an I'xtraordinarv (ieneral Meeting of the Union ( 'ouncil 
was hekP''\ reiiuniscenl ot that chaired bv Miss Dodd in I9.S.S at the lime of 
another >fm.incuil cmergencv As on that occasion, the meeting began with 
several commendations on the valuable work of the Union Three committee 
membcVs. the Sunshine Social Welfare Director and Mrs hivie I^ove. chafrman 
of the Union's education committee, all spoke lo this clfect. menti<ming Union 
guiilanie when a new kindergarten was being established; Union assistance to 
the often umtused treasurers of local committees and to committees them- 
selves Loncernmg educational programmes and the appointment (]f teachers; 
the umtacl which supervisors provided with the rest of the pre-school move- 
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mcni, the value ot rc^ion.il conlcrcnccs and slaff meetings: the eoniribution of 
the Tnion s^kmuI worker, and niosl espeeiallv Union help for kindergartens in 
inner suburbs 

In inner suburban kindcrjiartens because ot the lack of continuity of residence, the 
(.kk i)t tinarKial resources, the lack ot cornrmttee experience it is again necessary 
to »)btain coriunittees trorn other areas This has led to these committees iurT)ing to 
the f Kl lor help so (hat their kindergartens may survive Because ol this important 
\'K\ service^ the doors ot these inner suburban kindergartens have not closed 

Mrs fenny, chairing the meeting m Mrs (]()rd()n\ absence, then asked: \s 
all (his to end because ol lack of tinance''* She said it was 'unthinkable* that- 
(he Tnion should close dt)V^.n Already the departmental supervisors were un- 
able t(» cope adequate! V wfrh their own subsidized kindergartens, recently 
augmented by tornier Presbyterian kmdergartens Nearly 90 more institu- 
tions would be added to the departmental total of 842. including both kinder- 
gartens and play centres, it the I'nron closed down This would mean an 
impossible HO ^;o centres under the care ol each departmental supervtsor. and 
the I nion knew that ^0 was the maximum whtch could be handled satisfac- 
torily f he I 'mofi must reniain in the field, both because of iti, vital contem- 
porary contribution, and because ot the example and demonstration tt gave of 
st.indards which it was essential to preserve 

What was to be done * Inevitably the answer was another appeal to govern- 
ment tor an annual grant to the \ KV to save it I rom closing down' There 
was no doubt m anvone's itiind at the meeting that the Union had to continue 
the Unique service it had ollered lor over 63 years*, that »t must remain as *a 
setter ol standards, .i path tinder, a leader in quality, technrqucs and patterns 
t)t work" j 

I hen came the anil climax The resolution was sent pOst-haste to .the 
Minister ol Health Chrislinas came anil went. New Year passed, by late Jan- 
uarv M>72 no repiv had been received When asked, the Health f)epartmenl 
replied that the \ nion resolution had been sent on to the F*remier\ Depiirtment. 
An <itlempl to »irrange a meeting wjih the Premier and fVcasurer. in the person 
i>t Sir ^^enlv fiolie. lailed I inallv. m March, a reply was received, not from 
the l*rcmier s Department but troni (he Minister of Health He promised to talk 
with Sir Hcnrv beloreihe l*>72fiudgei was brought down, but in the meantime 
vould oniv suggest thai the I'nion prepare a submissjoo slating its case to be 
presented bv the \f* \ to thy new Victorian Consultative Council on Pre school 
ChiM Development / 

I his was something .i/id ntMhmg something because much was hoped from 
Ihis ("onsullalive < ountil (o| which more anon), though it would be, many 
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inonths bolorc Us rc[n)r( was [)rcp4ircil .uul manv more hctorc i(s rt;ci)niincn- 
liadons umld bo iinplcincnrciL nothing' hoc. lusc i( ^avc no help in . (he Union's 
imnicilialo. pressing prcdicaincnl 

Proj^iiclablv » when ^ovcrnnicnl was not lorlhconung, individuals had lo sfcp 
(n» and (he laltcr pan ol 1972 and the ear^y months ot 1971 saw the Union and 
numerousyofKerned outside orga;ii/alii|ns and 4>eople rallying (o (he eause 
fhe sale Chrisdnas cards raised S9I5, six tlka(re pardes S3S L (he Silver 
Door condibiKed |Us( over SKKK)'". book s(aMs $120. and a soeie(y luneheon 
nearlv SMw, while (he (ilenlerrie Hill Bowling Cluh Ksell eon(ribu(ed %55i) 
and Ms ahe^noon (ea ladies raised Ihe I'nion itselt realized more in- 

ves(men(s fhese measures heTped (o keep (he operadng delleK down (o S 1 2 (KK) 

On H) August 1972 (he I nion execudve c^)nveyed (o (he Council"-^ a sug- 
gesdon Iroin (he Minister ol Heahh (o (he etlec( (ha(, it (he Union were preparetl 
(o 're(renLh' blundv, (o disanilia(e some ot i(s kiodcrgar(ens his tlepar( 
men( might then be given lunds lor the salary ol an additional supervisor, 
n.iirtelv the [)erso!i no longer retjuired bv tlie truneated Union'; she would be 
lome (it acceptable to l*ublie Service regulations') a tlepartmenta! employee 
I his outrageous suggestion ol robbing a penniless but highlv etmipetent IVter 
tt) bolster up, ijuite tnailequatelv . a poor antl grossly untlerstattetl l^aul, at no 
e\tr.i cxpi*nse but [>ossiblv some kutlos to the robber, was rejeetetjv)utrighl by 
the Union Council Local committees rallied, all local MPs anil some local 
newsp.ipcTs were conlac(eil, (he A I* A (Vie (on an Branch) ol which Mrs l-.(h 
leen King,* was now presulent organi/eit a meedng wi(h (he new l^remier a( 
which pre school attairs generallv, but in particular the plight the voluntary 
organizations V were ihscussed hinaliv , on 9 March 1973 a letter was receivetl 
Irom the new Minister ol Health stating' that tunds had been allotted to his 
Department bv the Ireasurer with which to pay \i subsidy in respect ot 
the sufvrvisorv service proV||ileil by (he Union'"' ( f he amount aeiually paul 
was ecjual to the salaries ol 2'; supervisors ami ' \ ot the salary xy\ the Director 
ot l*re School Activities ) 

Ihis treasurer was flic Honourable K I Hainer. he was also IVemier anil 
new lo the )ob. having l.kkeii oltice on 2^ August 1972: IVrhaps he still hail 
ears to he.ir .ind time to liMen ihe long drought was over, and the reliet ot a 
thanktul cKCcuiive i an be detected even m the lormal .icknow ledgments in the 
|97^ !;/;///(// Rcfxt/i, wliich i cjuote 

Ihe 1 Kt (4euiiive wislu's to rei onl its hcMrtleii .ipprcu.ition t>t the splendid 
ellofis «»t mans I'mups .uul peisons kiidwii aiul unknown, wtio have helped U> hring 
ahnui this ^.iiista^ t"f N lesufi We are >peu,dlN v'rak'tui lor ihe line support o( our 
I'ual I Kl Kinijeu'.jrien ( oinniitKH-s. f Kt iijcMiihers .irul Inends. and oihor 
iMMHuiiniK nr^Miiis.Hiofis .ind t'roupv who fi.ive appro.K fied (heir lo<,,j| Meinhers ol 
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Parliament, new sp'apcrs other metii.i locniist their support of the hKU's approach 
tor (Jovemincnt assistance We also appreciate very much the etiorts of those who 
responded to these pressures 

The PKl' ts greatly encouraged bv the (Hivernment's decision to grant subsidy to 
the hKT and to the other voluntary pre«sch(H)l organisations enipljwing supervisors 
Ihis otfiLial recognrtion and support have spurred us on, with renewed enthusiasm, 
in our ettoris to encourage the spread o\ tree kindergartens throughout Victona', 
which IS one ot our stated objects At this tone of transition in the prc-school move- 
ment, we believe that it is vital tor the hKU to continue its work of pioneering, 
setting and maintaining high standards whic h have set the pattern torthe dcvclopmeni 
»»t kindergartens in Viciona 
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This last chapter must necessarily be a chapter \vithout an ending because the 
devclopnncnts of the decade which it covers are still unfolding, the story still 
i^ompletc; nor can balanced assessment be made of events too close to be 
s^en as yet in perspective. 

The adoption by the Hamer government in 1974 of many recommendations 
of the report of the Consultative Council wa$ welcomed by the pre-school 
movement throughout Victoria. The APA recorded* as a ^tremendous break- 
through *\ the subsidizing by government of the salaries of the voluntary or- 
ganizations * supervisory staff. At the same time, the College — now the lECD — 
w0lcomed the raising of the value of students* bursaries to Education Depart- 
ment levels^ Nor was this alL The Victorian Government now undertook to 
subsidize the salaries of untrained prc-school as$ist4iits\ thus enabling many 
hard-pressed committees to reduce the contributions asked of parents,^ In ad- 
dition, the amount of the government subsidy available forpre-school buildings 
wa5i raised from S60(X) to $15 000.^ The questions of subsidy to help with 
maintenance costs and subsidy for the salary of relief teachers remained.^ 

Another /ccommcndation of the Consultative Council closely afffectcd the 
Ufiion This recommendation, implemented during 1975, was for a reorganiz- 
ation of the Maternal. Infant and Prc^School Welfare Division of the Maternal 
and Child Welfare Branch of the Victorian Department of Health/This led to 
the formation of (wo divisioas~one concerned with Maternal and Infant Wel- 
fare and the other with Early Childhood^ Education ^nd Development.^ The 
former Chief Pre-School Supervisor in the Department now became Director 
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of Pre SchiH)! ThiUl Development M»rc school atlairs were thus upgraded to* 
the sialus of an independent division within the state department 

Predietablv the I'nion was dehghted with the recommendations of the Con- 
sultative Council and with their implementation, as tar as \\ went 'fhe small, 
voluntary organization, apparentiv close to extinction in 1972. now advanced 
contidcntiv into the 1^7(K In I ^75 the number ot I 'nion kindergartens/cached 
lis peak at In that vear. the total dropped sharplv to K2"\ largely because 
of the Health I)epartment\ new policy ot 'regionali/ation\ which resulted in 
tour I'nion kindergartens at Horsham and one each at Red Clitts, Mildura and 
Mount Beauty coming under direct dcpartrnental supervision The parting was 
sad but sensible, valuable Cnion funds and the time'ot tfnion supervisors was 
being spent on kimlerg.irtens which ciHild be more economically though, it 
might be argued, less closely, less sadstactorily served by departmental 
^upc^vlsors alreaily working in the more distant parts ot the State 'Not all 
counlrv kindergartens were 'regjonaH/ed ' however or should one say 'ra 
liunah/eil' ^ I he existing Union kindergartens in the Colac and (kelong areas, 
tor instance, remained (with the one exception ot Norlane North ^thore which 
disattitialcd in h>76 because ot a retusal to abide by Union standards), sonie 
more isolated kindergartens like huroa also remained with (he Union l^ven 
further awav was Bairnsdale. the only Union kindergarten more than 100 miles 
from Melbourne, its committee tirmly retused to disattiliate 

Vhc Health I)epartment recogni/ed the Union as a 'region *\n itselt. though 
Llearlv the term is hot used in any geographical sense In tact tw Union region 
represents many dittercnt types ot community, and its kmderglrter2s^can Mill 
serve as nuHlcIs ot the ditterent type ot service and prograrT/> suitable for 
children .ind tamilies in ditterent economic and siKial situahims There are 
many Union kindergartens in larger provrncuil centrvs. some m/»olated. smaller 
Lountry towns like Bairnsdale. many i;i outer suburbajLiiJP<^s. both weH to-do 
as in the eastern suburbs, and less financially secure as in the west and south 
east, and. ot course, there ren^ams the 'hard core' where the Union began, m 
(he now dramatically^changed inner suburbs 

Union kindergarten numbers had risen to K4 by .P^7K-with the addition ot 
two suburban kmdergartenN at Burnley and Hampton Park", this was still the 
total in I^KO In the Union itselt there were various changes .ot personnel, 
most importantly the appomtmcnl ot Miss Heather Moorhcild as Director ot 
Pre Sch(K)| Activities m 1^71' -.and the election ot Miss Helen Paulas prcsi 
dent in P>7 ^ Miss Paul, who was awarded an M B K in 1^74'*, held this 
oftice till l*^7f) when she was replaced by Mrs Uorna lenny" who m I^^K 
was succeeded by Mrs I'snia Kelso ^'^ I'he pcricxl saw the deaths ot Alice 
( rcswick. O B \\ . D (J St J . (November l^>7^)'\ Kita May Hams. O B h 
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{1975). Nancy Francis {1975)'«, and Christine Heinig (i98())'^ all remem- 
bered tor their many and varied services to pre-school children and particularly 
to the Union. 

' An important step was taken by the Union early in 1975 when it moved into 
recently purchased premises of its own in Church Street, Richmond.'" This 
charmingly renovated terrace ho^se adapted well to the Union's office needs;- 
a generous grant from the Victorian Government helped with the cost and the 
previous, regular, unproductive drain of rent on Union finances ceased. Once 
ensconced in Richmond, the Union began investigating a new service for its' 
+:indergartcns, that of Central Payment.^' By this scheme, local treasurers 
would be relieved of the burden of constant cheque-writing with numerous 
complex adjustments for such items as sitk leave; ^at the same time directors 
and staff would no longer be subject to the inconvenience of late paj/ment 
when a busy young mother or forgetful business man overlooked the advent 
of pay (layl The scheme took much organization, but finally came into opera- 
lion early in 19H(H'; all relevant facts are provided by the local treasurers lo 
the Union accounting staff; the information is then computerized and fed into 
an outsidecoinputer system; appropriate cheques ,are then sent to the treasurers. 

This system appears to be working well and has in no way affected the 
autonomy of local committees. Both they and the Union are still very conscious 
of the value of/the local committee. The personnel of committees conti-nues to 
change frequently, and the Union therefore continues its efforts to educate 
members by the literature it makes available and at the quarterly council meet- 
ings. As the role of government increased both bureaucratically and financially 
in the pre-school world, the Union, as a voluntary organization, continued to 
stress the role of its affiliated committees as a focus and voice in a local 
community. Helen Paul wrote in 1974: 

Wc are concerned that it is essential in a democracy to make every effort to . 
avoid bureaucracy So we have attempted to use our organisational structure to the 
full U) obtain the thinking of our constituents. 

Bureaucracy, at local, state, and federal levels, was indeed an ever-increas- 
ing presence in the I97()s. The municipalities were now uniformly involved 
in pre-schools^**, and the Victorian Health Department was responsible for an 
increasing number of pre-school centres and their supervision: there were over 
1(X)() subsidized pre-school centres in Victoria by the end of the decade. Fi- 
nally, with the victory of the Labor Party at the federal elections in December 
1972, the Commonwealth Government also entered the pre-school field. 
^Financially, the position of the Union, apparently rescued by t kfe H amer 
government in 1973, did not long remain free from anxiety. There was only 
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a small surplusin 1 974— naturally enough , when one recalls that the previous y : 
year's deficit of $15 000 had to be mad^e up; in 1975 there was a surplus of 
$1500, but investigation shows that, without a legacy of $10 000, tKis would 
have been $8(S90 deficit; the deficit in the following year was $16 000. In ; 
1978, the deficit would have been $23 000, but again the Union achieved a 
surplus because of another legacy, this time Qver $30 000. From then on, the 
situation worsened with deficits of $22 000 in 1979 and $17 000 in 1980. 

Xwo reasons for thisVinancial plight are dbvious. One was inflation. The , 
effect of this was that outside donations which tended to remain nominally the 
s^me (*We always give $100, 'dear') were worth less. Churches and all vol- 
untary organizations suffered in this way. The other obyious reason was in- 
creasing salaries; all Union employees were now covered by some award and 
the salary bill therefore continued to ris^. 

In addition; two factors peculiar to the Union contributed to the financial 
problem. At the beginning of 1977 the position of part-time «upervisor was 
made full-tim^.^^ This r^eant an additional salary burden for the Union was, 
and is, subsidixe<J for only three full-time professional salaries; from 1977 the 
Director and thrde supervisors were employed. In 1 980 an additional part-time 
supervisor was employed." This meant that one and a half supervisory salaries 
had to be finani^ed by the Union, in addition to the salaries of a part-time social ^ 
worker and office staff. By 19^0 the Union had to find from its own 
resources a sum between $70 000 and $75 000. 

Why did the Union enlarge its supervisory staff in this way? The president, 
Avhen writing to the Assistant Minister of Health late in 1980, said that the 
Union would allow no more than 25 kindereartens to each supervisor. 2« But, 
even allowing for the overall co-ordinating/ole of the Director and therefore 
allotting fewer kindergartens to her direct supervision, it would appear, on 
paper, as if the Union was professionally overstaffed. In practfte, however, 
the Union was finding 'that the Victorian community of the 1970s needed 
increasing ^professional support and advice^'. There were an increasing number 
of broken marriages, an increasing number of single-parent families", an 
increasing number of, frequently unstable, de facto relationships, an increasing 
number of children trying to fit into the so-called ^blended' family. Helen Paul 
saw, in 1976, a danger of breeding ^generations of emotionally deprived chil- 
dren', and wondered how many problems of adolescence could be traced back 
to insecure childhood. The Union continued to stress the need for work with 
families, for the kindergarten as an extension of a child's home background 
and as a support for it. In 1980 the president noted that, though society and 
patterns of behaviour among adults might change, 
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!hc basic needs of young childrcji aVid their families do no( change: Children still 
need the security of a loving, nurturing environment and parents- still need support , 
and resources to help provide this mosl basic of human needs for their children." 

.'A supervisq^i appiyiag ycars of experience and professional expertise to 
giriding and ak.4isting a kindergarten teacher to cope with all the complex 
emotional and psychological problems of children from a, disturbed back- 
ground, with their relationship with their parents and their adjustment to their 
peers, cannot work in a rush, Tlie quick visit, the brisk phone call, do not 
suffice. A gradually developed, well-rooted relationship is essential. If a sub- 
stantial deficit is the price which the Union pays for this, that is merely evidence 
that the Union considers the end to be of more consequence than the anxieties 
and problems which may arise in pursuing it. 

The sccondV major, additional factor leading to financial difficulty was the 
ytilon's commendable, if rash, persistence in continuing to be a pioneer. This 
time it ventured into thj^licld of pre-school education for migrant children, a 
venture cir^rninating with the setting up in 1977 of the Multi-cultural Resource 
Centre (MRC). The Union had. as shown in the previous chapter, long been 
aware of the c^stence:^ sqen by, some as a problem, of migrant children in 
some Union kindergartens. Many Union kindergartens— Brookville in Prah-. 

-for -instance, and -Rila May Harris in Collingwood— had been quietly 
coping with migrant children throughout the 1960s. They had coped well or 
less well, according to the abilities and initiative of their director and committee 
member*;, but the problem had not been seen as a whole. It seems to have been 
regarded as local and temporary, pertaining to a particular kindergarten at a 
particular time, rather thiui as one involving large secjtions of the Victorian 
community over seviHtil decades and, as such, requiring broad, long-term 
policies and strategy to meet it. A Union Council meeting in October 1969 
seems however to have been the first tKcasion whgia'thc migrant question was 
publicly -aired. Mrs Kay Hirst. Director of the Opportunity Clubs Kinder- 
garten in Burnley, spoke to that meeting on work with Greek children in her 
kindergarten She stressed not merely the obvious mechanical problem of 
communication be(wccn a teacher with little or no Greek and parents and 
children with only minimal English, but also the subtler problems raised by 
lack of understanding of 'the social history of migrants, the difference between 
country and city migrants, the tension between generations living together, the 
drive and Umbition of Greek families to own their own homes, the role of the 
father in Greek families, their customs and superstitions*. Afthat stage, all the 
Union Council could suggest was contacting the Royal Children \s Hospital for 
advice and help in obtaining interpreters, but at least the suggestion had btcn 
made for some more positive approach, than merely expecting migrant children 
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and their fumilics to adapt to and adopt, automalically^nd completely. Aus- 
tralian ways. 

The realization of the magnitude of the task was brought home shau>iy to 
the Victorian pre-school world two years later when Dr W.C. Rad|prd, then 
• director of the ACER and formerly Chairman of the KTC CounofU gave the 
(K'casional address,at the College graduation ceremony. Among th(e Australian 
States, he said, Victoria was easily the leader in pre-sch(H>l education, but even 
here the availability of pre-sch(H)l opportunity was uneven, kesultsof an ACER 
survey had shown that, whereas 70 per cent of native-born children entering 
primary school in Victona had had pre-school experience, only 50 per cent of 
English-speaking migrant children shared this advantage, while among the 
• children of non- English- speaking migrants, the percentage dropped to only 29 
, percent.^' ; * " 

Again, in 1972 when the Consultative Council was collecting subi)fissions 
for its .report on pre;school child development, it foflnd that'despite many 
advertisements in foreign-language newspapers no replies were received from 
migrant organizations or from migrant parents of pre-school children/** 

Clearly a considerable number of children were for whiitever reason^ — « 
Ignorance, apathy, hostility, inability— not sharing a facility widely takVn ad- 
vantage of by native-born families. At the Union, the Director and her supef- 
visors, realizing that anysittcmpt to spread understanding of the value of pre- 
school education among migrant familiesMiiust be based on as much reliable 
information as possible, prepared a questionnaire which was printed by the 
APA and sent out in first term and again in third tenn. 1974. to all kindergartens 
. and play centres in Victona. Its coverage was comprehensive - the number of 
migrant children, their nationality, the area wherjc they lived, their language 
ability, and the movement of migrant groups within the community.*^ 

In the course of 1974. making a start even before the second round of 
questionnaires had been returned. Miss Moorhead. her supervisors, and several 
concerned directors formed a Migrant Working Party.*'' Its object was tpconi- 
ptle and make available, in one known place, material for use with migrant 
families and information on the customs, assumptions, and way of life of the 
many different ethnic groupsi^)se children were attending preschool centres 
including Union kindergilftens Vin increasing numbers They noted, lor in- 
stance to lake one simple cjCample that, to their way of thinking, niatiy 
southern European Tnothcrs(()vcaJj?<?sscd their children in the winter months 
imd objected to iheir playing oM^idc in' cold wouther. This meant that ^ Oreek 
child 'might miss. possibly weeks at kindergarten in second term. Clearly this 
custom needed to be underst(H)d by direltors; and migrant mothers, on the 
other hand, needed to be helped to understand Australian views on the value 
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ol fresh air and outdoor activity This implied proper corrhnunication, whioh 
implied material by which to communicate — written (pamphlets, books), pic- 
tonai (poj^ters, Tilms, >ilides) and oral (records, cassettes) in the various migrant 
languages. Directors were asked to contribute from their own experience any • ^ 
practical information about the customs of different ethnic groups which might 
be of assistance to other directors. 

At the same time there was a, perhaps belated, recognition in the community 
generally, reflected strongly in the Union, that the interaction of children and 
families into ihe ways of otijcr cultures must not be a dtic-way traffic. Why 
sing only Anglo-Saxonyiursery rhymes? Why remember Anzac Day and ignore 

* a Moslem holy day or an (Vthodox festival? Some attempt shouljj be made to 
ensure that a kindergarten program had relevance, at some point, to the back- 
ground of all the ethnic groups represented there, that it should in fact, 
multi-ci>rh)ral The Union staff saw that the earlier that groups of migrant and 
native bom families were brought together in a friendly unhurried environ- 

^nient.'the more quickly and easily would feelings, perhaps u/iconscious, of 
mutual fear and hostility disappear. The Union also realized that often the / 
kindergarten was the first point of contact with the (Jtimmunity made by. a . 
nwgrant family: the adjustment of a migrant pre-sch(wf child to his group and 

\ol his parents, especially his niother, to otb^r parents* would substantjjjiy 
sniooth the way to integration of the child l^tcr at school and make it easier for 
the family to* become part of its l(Kal ctnpmurmy. ' 

This growing awareness made ttid sudden, unheralded ^RRure of the Op- 
portunity Clubs Kindergarten in Burnley at the beginning of 1975 particularly 
distressing.*^ The Union knew that most of the childreh thus unexpectedly 
deprived of pre school experience were from migrant families. Only a year 
later a new committce*opcned another. affiliated kincjergarten -in the,neigh- 
^bourh^^. in C antcrburVvStreet, later transferred to4)uke Street. 

For some years the B6roondara Kindergarten was the centre of yvhat became 
the MRC of the FKU A small library of children's books and cassettes, in 
several languages vAis begun; teachers could borrow these for use in their 
kmdcrgartefK Regular meetings were held where directors could' exchange ' ^ 
ideas, problems, ami advice But more was needed A[ least one trairfed kin- 
dergartener should be employed^full-time^to dii^ct such a centre, to select and 
collect material, and to go out and make contact with migrant groups and other 
organizations worki/ig in the field to make them' aware of the serviee being 
offered The salary of such a person, possible secretarial ja.s1iisia nee. premises, 
and the loreseeable costs of equipment and materials -including such expen- 
sive Items, as audio-visual equipment, phoKKOpying equipment, projectoi^', 
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anci caNSciie copiers -'wcrc clearly beyond the financial capacity of the Union 
unaided , , * 

In 1975 application for funds for the project was made via the Victorian 
Govcnfjment to the new Interim Committee for the federal Labor government's 
Chil<irert's C^ommission.*" No federal funds were forth^ommg and a year later 
the Union's Director wrote that 'the Whole project is frustrated, starved and 
inadequate through lack of funds to employ a leader andlo pay for materials'.*" 
For a third successive year (1976-77) the Union applied in vain for federal 
government funding: the Liberal-National Party Coalition which had replaced 
the Lab()rgovernment seemed equally deaf to the Unioif s requests. The annual 
report stated that 'the only extra sofvice available to pre-school centres' in 
\ictona. whether affiliated or independent, to assist in the work^ilh migrant 
children is that freely offered by the FKU*. but acknowledged sadly that the 
embryo MRC. still ^ipcrating'at Boroondara. Was only *a piec^emeal st(ilp-gap 
service* In that year the Union published a booklet in seven languages called 
Ytmr /C/>u7<'rji^rir/<'n. explaining to mothers with little or no f^nglish the value 
ol kindergarten lor their children and the pr(Kedures of a kindergarten/** Un- 
fortunately, a small charge to coven costs had to be made, so' often those who 
might have benefited most f/om it were the people who never acquired it.**^ 

As so often in the Union's history. pei;sistence ultimately triumphed. In 
I97H a small fedcrj>l grant (S4H(K)) was received and a recurrcnl grant for jhe 
salaries of a migrant project officer and her assistanr*M later an additional grant 
for the salary of an office junior was added. Priscilla Clarke, the project officer, 
left the Boroondara Kindergarten and establishevLthe Multi^culluraf Resource 
C entre in the big front room upstairs in the Union offices in Church Street. 
The i(RC was embryonic no longer, but could develop effectW-ly its object 
()! providing 'retources. information and channels of information mr all people 
working with pre school migrant children and thCir families' J 

Not surprisingly, as the subsidy remained unchanged while expenses con- 
tinued to mouni. the Union remained res'piinsible for more than it could rea- 
sonably bear ol (he cosis of its new venture The provision of a field officer, 
badiv needed lo research further needs and services and to publicize the work. 
Wjis heyond its q;ieans Nevertheless the work of the Centre continued to de- 
velop as increasing numbers of directors, from non-union as well as Union 
kindergartens, and community workers dealing with migrant families, realized 
how their work wiih migrant children, many of them now Asians, could benefit 
bv Its advice and materials The Union president was Carm in her praise of the 
work of the Centre and of the Union itself^ which had once again uncovered 
needs and pioneered a new field of service in pre-sch(K)l education, showing 
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ihc way until governmcnl was prepared to provide essential financial support. 
The Health Commission, tm). ack'i>owlcdged the role of the Cenire: 

[Kindergarten ) teachers ami diy-carc staff are being helped lo plan for the different 
ethnic groups by the MRC administered by the FKU and financed by the 
C'omnionwealih Government * 

The enli7 of the federal government into the pre-sch(X)l field needs com- 
ment Canberra's involvement started with the Whirlam government (1972~75) 
which declared its Tirm inhrntion that by I98<) all children in Australia will 
have access to services designed to take care of their educational, emotional, 
physical. s(x:ial arul recreational needs',^ 

The Union welcomed the advent of a potential new source of funds in the 
pre-sch(wl arena, but there were difficulties— two in particular. In the first 
place, the Uni(\n saw Labor policy as \oo bureaucratic, as allowing insufficient 
scope for voluntary organizations, which the Union regarded as absolutely 
essential - a view based on their liberal, self-lielp-excepr-for-the-really- 
desperate philosophy, on their belief that people really only value something 
they have had to work for and in which^lhey share the organization and the 
responsibility The Hon Lionel Bowen. then Minister assisting the Prime 
Minister, explicitly stated that *the interim Committee, and ultimately the 
Commission, will take over responsibility fbx administering all existing am- 
mitments in the areas of child care and pre:Schools' (author's italics). Here • 
^as fundamental disagreement in principle. t>ocs it explairP. or partly explain, 
why no Union submission for federal funding (for the MRC. for instance) was 
successTuI during the term of the Labor government? 

Secondly, and again the difference is basic, the Union was suspicious of the 
' government's explicit intention to 'break down the false dichotomy betwcdH--* 
child care and pre-sch(H)ling' and was alarmed at the statement that *no rigid 
distinction should be made between educating children and caring for them'. 
At once the Union was confronted with its own past; the original philanthropy/ 
educational. controversy seemed to take fresh life; for the Uni«n did believe 
that child care and education Were distinct though not that (here was a 'rigid ^ 
distinction' between them The convener of the education committee made 
this clear when she wrote in 1977; 

[There is need for) growth in relationship between the fields (two fields, not one j of 
day tare and pre school cduvalion. both being based on child* development 
principles, as well as being ideally the product of IcKally bancd commtllccs and 
^ providing an extension of the child's fundamental home lifc*^ (author's italics) 



A year later she again referred to 'the growing relationship between pre-sch(K)l 
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ciJucalum and child care ol all kinds' bui expressed concern at *the confusion 
in\lhe public mind betweerf the two 

I^e confusion, historically speaking, was understandable . and the Union \ 
position was dinicull Because \yf the philanthropic nature of one of its twin 
^hses and the philanthropic intenti()t\s,*tf many o( its staff and eoriSmi^tecs, not 
only in the early days but right up to World War II and even beyond, as was 
apparent in the controversy over the h^^liday homes, tt had always dir,ccted its 
energies primarily to chiltlren in need, lo families in poor circumstances And 
It still did' One need instance only its work in Housing Commission areas since 
MH*^ But at ihc same lime^ siemming from its other educational base, the 
creed remained unchangetl hroehel. I he master, was a teacher; the trained 
kindergartener was a teacher, the business of a kindergarten was education (( 
was clear from the Minister's staiemeni and from the subsequent activities of 
the federal governmetii that the Al,P believed thai the traditional three-hour 
kindergarten session, even the cKtended programme* of some Uniog kinder- 
gartens was primarily bcnefijing children whose n^othcrs can afford to stay 
at home" (one hught add. were willing to stay at home) Labor's chief concern 
was ti> provide adequate child minding or day -care centres (which the Upion\ 
Ituinders had tailed creches) so that all children could be adequately cared for 
when and il their anoTtrcrs chose, or were ec<)nomieally obliged, to work 

The I'nion has been accused nj^my times of 'being out of date\ of 'wearing 
blinkers', m failing to appreciate that stKial realities arc changing rapidly, that 
an increaving number of mothers are working, that an increasing nuijiber of 
children come Irom single parent homes where the parent, given the low level 
ol government benelits, is virtually forced to work to maintain any sort of 
home at all tor a ciiiKI or children f'he accusation sounds, ph|usjble: to take a 
child to kindergarten at a m /then go to work, then leave work in time to 
collect the ihild at 12, or } M) p m in an eKtendedtjours program, requires 
a ver\ s[H.viaL rare kind of |ob, certainly ^oi the sortf )f shop, bank, or factory 
)ob whufi absorijs most voung working nuMhers 

But ihe I nion is not oblivious.of the current situation, as long ago as 1974 
Helen Paul laid dovsn its siiil existing guidelines *''()f course, she had agreed, 
there must be (aulilics available lor children whose parents could not care lor 
them b\ da\. she suggested that ideallv such children should be able to attend 
kindergarten too either ui or as part of ti group Irom their-care centre Day- 
care, however, must never be confused with kindergarten which 'should be 
regarded as the b»isu phase o( ^he nation's cxlucalional system' Six years later. 
Heather* Moorhead rephrased what was basically the same message Kinder- 
>.Mrtens were established «ind maintained to provide •'a good quality pre school 
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educational programme* She noted that, with the rapid tncrease m day-care 
centres, departmental supervisors were now required to oversee child-mmding 
centres a.s well as kindergartens; thctir w^rk load was imp(Vssible. The Union, 
she said, had no intention of lowering its standards "and embracing child- 
minding as well as education.^" 

There wa,s a practical as well as a philosophic reason for the federal govern- 
ment's emphasis on day-care rather than on education. Trained kindergarteners 
are now in receipt of professional salaries A child minder is cheaper. It wa.s 
ironical that tlic first government which explicitly declared a policy of ex- 
pending government money on pre-sch(X)f children— pre-sch(H>l children- 
should do so at a time when, after half a century of effort, the pre-sch(K)l 
educators had at last achieved a salary which made government reluctant to 
employ them or to subsidize those who did. Consider this report of the Union 
director in 1976. Twice, she siated^(and it was to be repeated in a third year), 
the Union had appficd for federal subsidy from the Interim Committee of the 
Children's Commission: (1) for two special programs — the enrichment of 
parents and the enrichment of migrants (this was to becornc the MRC); (2) for 
one 'auxiliary teacher for kindergartens in 'special need' (the Union itself ul- 
-tmiatdy funded an auxiliary teacher for one day a week only): and (3) for the, 
reopening of the Second unit at the Dame Nellie Melba Kindergarten in Rich- 
mond Because of lack of funding. 80 mainly migrant children in Richmond 
(in 1975 and I976)^ad had no prc-sch(K)l experience,^' (Boroondara was full, 
rnatnly with children fromAousing Commission flats, the majority of migrant 
origin. There was no Burnjy kindergarten in 1975.) 

When a Liberal government was returned to Canberra, they found the federal 
Treasury deeply mvolvcd in pre-sch(K)l funding |vhich. for political reasons, 
they c'ouiji not just abandon They continued therefore to fund approved chil- 
dren's pro)^'t> from the Office .^^f Child Care, which operates within the 
f)epaftmcnt of SckiuI Security. The funding is npt regarded as educational, in 
the way that grants for univelr\ities .or for seco'nd^iry schools are; it is seen as 
•philanthropic' to use the old term, as *s(K'ial welfare use a n^w^r, 
euphemistic one Thus, when the Uniorf yct again applied lor funding for the 
Dame Nellie Melba Kindergarten, the federal Office of Child Care offered 
S46 (KK) for capital costs They would not. however, subsidize the salary of 
a trained kindergartener, only 75 per* cent of the<aralary of a child-care worker 
No ^)m mi I tee coul(i hope to make good the difference between thi'i 75 per 
cent uVid the full salary of a pre-sch(K)| teacher The Union was prepared to 
introduce an YMended hours' program, but stuck to its basic belief that kin- 
dergartens are for education and that a trained teacher must be employe^l. 
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' Instead ol accepting the lederal t)ffer. therefore, the Union opted for a two- 
for-onc state government grant— S23 (MX) for building— and the annual 'stat<; 
subsidy which covers the wholi salary of a kindergarten teacher , \ 

The Victorian Government, itself dependent for the major part of itii revenue 
on the Commonwealth Governmeni. continues to'^^ubsidiie pre-schoOl edu- 
cation in Victoria vin the Health Commission. By 1980 there were 1125 jmb- 
sidi/ed kindergartens in Victoria^'; of these. 84 were Union kindergartens. In 
\ the same year there were 4431 subsidized day-care^centres. w(?ll over half of 
them funded directly by the federal Office of Child Care, 1488 funded by the 
Victorian Health Commission Nevertheless the Commission's annual report 
affirms that in the pre'-schcwl field 'the kindergarten . . Continues to be the 
main service'/"* 

The pioneers had done -their work well Onto the original stem of four 
separate kindergartens for deprived children, the first pre-school c'ducation- 
alists had grafted pre school philosophy: the Union/thus formed and grown 
beyond recognition, became by the middle of the century a pressure group on 
government and an influence throughout wKiety— a S(Kiety which, through 
the Union's efforts, was beginning to accept the value of pre-sch(K)l education. 
As a voluntary organization, the Unfon has handed on to government, one by 
one. many of th«^ ventures it has pioneered: the training of teachers, ^nedical 
and dental inspection of pre-school children, the funding of kindergartens and 
their staffs and. lo some extent, of its own staff It has also seen other groups ~ 
churches and municipalities and goverhments— develop their own prc-sch(M)l 
systems, once a lesson is learnt . a good teacher steps aside. Some needs which 
the Union met in early days no longer exist: the holiday homes, for instance, 
now meet the new need for emergency care. Some needs exist today which 
were undreamt of in I9()S notably the big migrant population of the inner 
suburban areas and the number of broken families and disturbed children 
and such needs the Union expressly endeavours to meet 

Fhe involvement of municipal:' state, and federal governments in the pre- 
school tiekl has led the Union to stress more than ever the always vital role of 
local committees, to emphasi/e that it is individuals in their own community 
setting who best know Iheir own needs and who. given a framework in which 
to operate and expert help and guidance, can best sort out and assume respon- 
sibility lor their own requirements There still remain, however, some groups 
()( people the ignoraHt, the umntelligent. the disadvantaged, the transients, 
the newcomers who require more than this, for whom the framework and 
guidance are insufficient Such groups lack both understanding of the value of 
-e school education and the initiative to establish or maintain a kindergarten. 
Snaking use of aviiilable government assistance For them, the old-fashioned 
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UkuI ' committee not local at all. but composed of outsiders able and willing ^ 
to assist— still has an essential function^f children who TOpjlt need prc-sch(K)l 
education arc not to be deprived of its advantages. This is a function'not met 
by the Health ConimisMon: indeed, it is questionable if It could be met by any 
impersonal, centralized bureaucracy, let alone a division whose stii^f is 
overburdened with an imposMble work load. Union member?; and their aSNO- - 
ciates. hov^ever, are still prepared to act voluntarily to initiate, guide. suMain. 
and give continwty to kindcrgmlen committees in 'areas of need'. In the pro- 
vision of this service, the Unln still retains traccji of its part-pjiilanthropic' 
origins, though the pendulum Has long since settled firmly at the educational 
end of the dial 

^ The Union has much in common withothqr voluntary organizations, though, 
unlike some others; it has almost from the beginning received some financial 
support for its work from government. Now. Hke other major voluntary or- * 
gani/ations. it receives a great deal of help, without which it could not con- 
imue The adveni of the professional— the highly paid profe,sNional at that, the 
higher level of expectation of the quality of facilities, and the tremendous bite 
of seemingly trndjess inflation have ensured the necessity, in fact the inevit- 
ability, of government funding! Thisjias been compounded by the relative 
decrease in voluntary contributions al^ percentage of income, as both indi- 
viduals and companies with taxes eating more dimply feel that they can or will 
give no more 

The obvious difficCilty has therefore arisen: how much control is expected 
by the provider of the funds? If more freedom (tt^^choice and action -for 
example, in the employment of a teacher rather than a<hild-^'are worker— is 
asked by the recipient, then funds may not be forthcoming. If authority— citiRr 
a politician with an eye on his electorate or a public servant seeking a plausibjy 
lever to extract funds from Treasury^-fmds that a voluntary agency is hot 
exerting sufficient pressure, or pressure in the appropriate quarter, or pressure 
for a cause which can be presented in a favourable light to the electorate and 
to Treasury, then the probability is that the organization will be given a friendly 
handshake and sent empty away Funds are available; money is found for 
increases in the salaries and gratuities of politicians and public servants; but 
funds have to be tapped and released. No goose laid agolden egg in Victoria 

• at the end of 1972. yet the Hamer government funded voluntary pr<^-school 
organizations within a few months of taking office; and Treasury, unresponsive 

Jur 25 ye^irs, managed to increase pre-school training bursaries. 

One of the Union's problems is that still, despite tremendous advances, the 
value of pre-sch(H)l education is not thoroughly appreciated; intangibles cannot 
be measured The 1970s saw a great upsurge in s(x:ial concern for the under- 
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privilegctl. but Vicarly always the concern w^s cxpfCs^cd in physical form- 
Io(hJ. shelter, clothing, jobs Funds were forthcoming for these pu^>scH. 
though arguably insuffiVient funds Funds are available, too. (or some types 
of education If plunrbers arc I(k> few. somehow increitsed funds for appren- , 
iiccs^ips matenali/e. if sciejitists are losing ground in th^rescarc^h field, rtj- 
search grants are increased But funds for education for little children rf{>r 
boys and girls under five years old ' Many people, among them many in 
authority, find this difficult to accept even in 1980 

This IS probably, one suspects, because they stili tend to* equate 'education' 
with'the three Rs. with skills which can he seen and assessed. They fail to^ 
appreciate the earlier stages tif child development like co-ordinatlbn and con- 
centration, initfative am^-o operation, like the ability to listen and respond to 
words and music, like the development of imagination, self-awareness and 
sell rijspeci -^^^Ihe free availability of this" education bus been and remains the 
Jim of the Free Kindc'rgarten Union It vyill only he ra^li/ed if the Union can 
continue its cllorts ol the last three-quarters of a century and. by publicity.' 
pressure, persisterfcc. and example, convince the holders of the purse-strings, 
those in^iulhoriiv and those who elect tjtoem. of the value of pre-sch(K)l education 
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The location of primary sources and full detaifs for secondary sources are given 
in the Bibliography. " . : 

The references in the Notes for each cfiapter are generally abbreviated. 
' Unless otherwise stiitcd, the following abbreviations apply to the respective 
sources: 



Annual Report 
Council minutes 
Delegates minutes 
Education committee mfnutes 
Education E>epartmcnt 
Executive minutes 
SCF 



FKU Annual Report 

FKU Council minutes 

FKU Delegates minutes^ 

FKU Education commktee minutes 

Victorian Education Department 

Fku Executive minutes 

Special case file (Education Department) 



Introduction ^ 

1 -R W. ScJleck, The New Education. I8Z0-I9I4, 1968. An admirable general cov- 
erage of the New Education movement. He deals with Froebel in ch. 6. 

2^giarles Dickens (Ed.), Household Words, No. 278, 21 July 1855, Vol. XI, pp. 
577-82. 

3 Report of directors association meeting, 25 Oct. 1912. In MS minutes of directors 
association, 24 June 191(X-18 Aug. 1916. 

4 Marjorie R. Theobald, Ruyton Remembers 1878-1978. 1978, pp. 5&-62. 

5 L.J. Blake (Ed.), Vision and Realisation: A Centenary History of State Education 
/« J/ictor/a,' 1973, Volj I, pp. 87 U3. 
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6 Quoted in M.L. Walker. The dcvelopm^Rl of the kindergarten movement in Aus- 
tralia, 1964. p.344. ' ^ 

7 Delegates minute book 9 Oct. l<>08. grom 13 Nov. 1908, these became Council 
minutes. . * 

8 Sub-committee minute book 3 Nov. 1909. From 2 May I910,,thes^ became Ex-' 
ecutive minutes. " 

9 Marion Champlin held a diploma from tl/e TrainiD^CoUege^ School for Young 
Women, in Chicago, and had also done postgraduate work with the Free' Kinder- 

. ^ garten Training Institute in Chicago^ Rosemary Boreham, The phenomenon of 
; ■; change in a tertiar^inslitution, 19^9,1^.74-5. ' 
V : :;;IG Edu(^ati6jp Pepaulra^ ^ 755 

w^tl W.A. SomcrsetVTeaclfiHng-tiie game of 1^^^ - 

12 Account of opening of Collingwood Mission Free Kinde^jgartcn, 17 'Aug. 1907. 

13 First annual! report of Collingwood Mission Free Kindergarten, 15 Aug. 1908. Itt 
is pleasing to know that the speaker was familiar with the works of Charles Dickens, 
himself an advocate of Frocbelian philosophy and pi^ctice. However, it is perhaps 
regrettable that the quotation *So fresh ftpm the hand|i^ Ood* is taken from ch. 
LXXI oi The Old Curiosity Shop where Ewckens descriSls*the appearance of "Little 
Nell on her death bed. ^^^^,:;0SJ 

14 Report of Bouverie Street, Carltq0^indergarten 1903 , p. 8. 

15 id., 1907. pp.4-5. ^ * ' ^ ■ : 

16 Smyth JO Tate, 16 Nov. 1914, SCJ^ 1110. ' ; > 

17 M. V, Hansen seconding adoption of Annual Report at FKU annual mepting 1927; 
Council minutes 12 Aug. 1927. ! 

18 HansentoTate.4 July 1912, SCF 1110. 

19 For example, C9uncil minutes 3 June 1909; Executive minutes 18 July, 2 Oct> 
1913. 

20 J. A, Symonds, 1840-93. ^ 

21 W.A. §omerset, Learning the game of life, 1909a, p. 263. 



Chapter 1 ' r . > 

1 The first four paragraphs of this chapter are based entirely on original FKU records; 
1 have not included specific references, as the context and precise dates given make 
this unnecessary: fcouncil minutes (Delegates in Oct: 1908) 9 Oct. 1908-3 Aug. 
1911; Executive minutes (;SubrConimittee' Itill 22 Mar. 1910) 22 Mar.J9iq^25 

^ Jan. 1912; Educatidn/committee nij^iixites 23 ^^^^ 191 l-June 1913. ■ V 

2 This date is given in the Charity Organisation Society's booklet A Guide to Charity , 
1912. p. 88. The earliest Surviving annual report of the Carlton Fjee Kindergarten 
is 1903. (Available at FKU) - . ' 

3 COS. op. cit., p. 87. 

4 Original manuscript report of opening, 17 Aug. 1908. (Available at FliU) 

5 COS, op. cit., pp.86, Annual Report, 1910, pp.2, 8; 1911, p. 19; 1912, p. 18; 
1934, p. 18. Somerset, 1909b, op. cit.. p. 351. 

6 Executive minutes, 7 Oct. \909', Annual Repoft , 1910, p. 2. 
1 Annual Report, \9\0,p.2. 

8 ibid. 
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9 ibid. I : : , ' 

10 id., 1916, p.l8. • > . . , . 

1 1 Executive minutes, 12 May 1910; id., 191 1 , pp.6, 18; 1934, p. 19. 'A- 

12 Annual Report , 1911, p.6. 

13 id. , 191 1 , p. 1 9. According to CpS, ^.cil. , p. 86, the CoUing^ood creche had bcAi 
operating since 1888. ' i 

14 Annual Report, 191 1 , p. 19; COS, op.cit., p.87, gives the date of opening of the 
Richmond creche as 189K 

\5 Annual Report, \9\0, p.6. ^ , - i 

16 SomeE;§et, 1909b, op.cit. , p.351. 

17 For CJ^^plc,/l«nMfl//?rpor/, 1913, p;22; 1915, p.ll. :C. 

18 Isa^ivHendcFson, report 1 June 191 1 , SGF 11 10, r v 
*}9 ExpGUiivc minutes, 7 0ct. 1909. w ; ^ V * ' . , il^^,^ 

20 id., 9 June 1910. : ^- :^ . 

21 id., 8 Sept. 1910* ... 

22 Education coihmittee minutes, 25 Aug. 191 1 . See also this con^ittee's resolutions 
on two lo^, undated sheets in this, its first minute book. 

23 Somersct^T^J9b, op.cit. ^p;351. 

24 Annual Report^!<^\3, p.6. , . 

25 Hansen to T^e. 19 Aug. 1912, SCF 1 1 10. 

26 Annual Report, \9\9- p. U. . 

21 Educationscommittee minutes, 19 Vlar.. 1918. 

2^ Annual Report, V)\3,pM. \ ^ 

29 id., 1916, p/l7. 

30 id.,M917, p.7. 

31 id.^l9l4, p.l6. . 

32 id., 1913, p.l7. 

33 The Argus, 30 Mar. 191 1— report of annual meeting. 

34 Annual Report , 1912, p.22. 

35 4sabcl Henderson, report 7 Jime 191 1 , SCF 1 1 10. 

36 Fawcett to -directors association, 25 Oct. 1912. (Minutes handwritten in exercise 
books at FKU.) 

37 vlnnMa//?e/?or/, 1915, p.l2. 

38 id., 1913, p.7. 

39 Executive minutes, 12 May 1910. 

40 r/ie^r^MJ, 30 Mar. 1911. , , 

41 Annml Report, 1913, p.l2. 

42 ibid., p.8. " - ' ' 

43 Council minutes 11 Oct. 1911. 

44 This comment was made by Maybanke (Mrs Francis) Anderson, a prominent early 
advocate for kindergartens in New South Wales. I have not read her article. The 
story of the Kindergarten Union in NSW in The Story of Kindergartens in NSW 
(191 1); but it is quoted by M. Walker, 1964, op.cit., p. 20. 

45 Council minutes, 14 May-1909. 

46 id., 3 June 1909. 

47 id , 26 June 1909. 

48 id., 20 Aug. 1909. 

49 Somerset, 1909b, op.cit., p. 352. 
oi 
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50 Annual Report , I9I0, p.6. 

51 Council miiijaics, 7 Dec. 1909. 

52 id., 15 Fcbfiiiary I9I0; Smyth to Tate 20 Jqly, 12 Nov. I9I0, SCF 1 1 10. At this 
time, departmental fees for sub-primary trainees were £6/6/- per annum. 

53 Annual Report, 191 1, p.5. 

54 Education Department, 16 June I9I0, SCF 1 1 10. 

55 id., 20 July 1910/ 

56 Hansen lb Victorian Treasurer, 4 July 19 1 2 , SCF 1 1 1 0. 

57 Council minutes, 3 Aug. 191 1, which include copy of secretary's letter to this effect 
;to Mrs Champlin; Executive minutes 2 Aug. 191 1. 

58 Education committee minutes, 3 1 Aug. 191 1. 

59 Theobald, 1978, op.cit., p.62. 

60 Council miftUtcs, 1 1, 30 October 1911/ 

61 id., 6 Dec. 1911. 

62 id., 12 Dec. 1911. 



1 CounciLpiinutes, 25 Apr. 1912. ^ 

2 id;, 30 May 1912. - 

3 M.V. Hansen, report 2 July 1912, SCF 1 1 10. 
^ 4 The Herald, 8 Oct., 1912. 

• ^5 id., 10 Oct. 1912. 

6 Annual Report , 1913, pp.22, 36. 
. 7 id., 1914, piy.25,40. 
• : - 8 id., 1913, pp. 17, 27, 32. . 
9 id., 1914, p. 10. 

10 id., 1913, p.5. 

11 id., 1913, p.6. 

1 2 Education committee minutes, 8 May 1912, See also Executive minutes, 27 Nov. , 
1912., . 

13 Executive minutes, 2 Sept. 1912; Education committee minutes, 23 Oct. 1912; 
Council 'minutes, 31 Oct. 1912. 

14 Council minutfcs, 20 Nov. 1912 (appended). 

15 Folded, typfcd document, dated July 1913, in Council minutes, 27 June 1912-25 
Mar. 1919. Union objections in vigorous long hand in the margins; e.g. 'Never?' 
See also Executive minutes, 18 July 1913. 

16 Council minutes, 29 Aug. 1913— a handwritten report of the 1913 annual meeting. 

17 Annual Report, 1914, p.6. 

18 Executive minutes, 2 Oct. 1913 — especially comments of Mary Lush, Maud Wil- 
son, and the Rev. Gault. 

19 ibid. — especially the exchange betweg^John Smyth and Isabel Henderson. 

20 Smyth to Tate, 16 Nov. 1914, SC^ggD. 

21 Folded, typed document in Council imnutes, 27 June 1912-25 Mar. 1919. Undated, 



but from internal evidence almost certainly after Smyth's letter to Tate (Note 20) 
and before Miss McMfekin s letter of 12 Dec. 1914 (Note 24). 



63 Printed copy of 1912 Constitution at FKU. 
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. 22 Letter of resignation received 26 Mar. 1915. Executive minutes arc missing for mis 
' period, but Smyth had told Tate of his intention to resign on 16 Ncav. 1914 arrfby 
6' Dec. 1914 had clearly done so (SCF IIIO). Mi^^ Pye also resigned fromNjw ^ 
education committee over the issue. Council minuted 27 Aug. 1915. 

23 Annual Report , 1915. p. 16. 

24 Irene V. McMeekin to Mrs T.A. a*Beckett. 12 Dec. 1914 — handwritten letter in 
Council minutes. 2"^ June 1912-25 Mar. 1919. 

25 Annual Report , 1915. p.9. and 1916. p. 7-8. . 

26 Tate to FKU. 18 Jan. 1915. SCF 1 1 10. 

'27 Annual Report, 1916. p. 8. It is instructive to recall lhat the South Australian Kin- 
dergarten Union, which had established ill own Adelaide Kindergarten Training 
College in 1907. was shortly afterw&Kls under considerable pressure to become an 
Integral part of the state training college. Successful resistance to this pressure wa$ 
led by Lillian da Lissa. the Union's director as well as its college principal {^u^^ 
tralian Dictionary qf Biography, Vol. 8. pp.273-4). Othet kindergarten training 
colleges had been established in NSW ( 1 896), Queensland (1907). and WA ( 1 91 3). 
All remained independent for the next half century. It seems probable that, in all 
Australian State s» kindergarteners acted from similar motives in opposing absorp- 
tion into a general training institution. 

28 Council minutes. 27 Aug. 1915. / . 

29 id.. H Dec. 1916 — report of education committee. A 

30 id. . 28 Aug. 1917. In fact. KTC diplomates were not employed in the sub-primary 
sections of state schools, mainly because principals preferred their staffs to be 
completely interchangeable from preparatctiy to sixth grades; neither would the state 
department grant reciprocity to KTC graduates to teach overseas. Perhaps this was 
the price paid by the Union for insubordination. 

' 31 Smyth to Tate, 1 1 Aug. 1916. SCF 1 1 10. / . 

32 Education Department correspondence. 21 5cpi. 1916. 2 and^6 Nov. 1916. SCF 
1110. 

33 Udy Spencer to Smyth, 16 \lar. 1917, SCF IIIO. 

34 Smyth to Lady Spencer. 13 Feb. 1917. and'Lady Spencer's reply. 16 Mar. 1917. % 
SCF 1110. 

35 Smyth to Lady Spencer. 21 Mar. 1917, SCF 1 1 10. 

36 Tate to Mrs a'Beckett, 8 May 1917. SCF 1 1 10. " 

37 Handwritten and signed report appended to Council minutes; 2 Apr. 1912. 

38 Education committee minutes. 6 May 1912. 

39 id.. 10 May 1912. ' , ' 

40 id.. 28 May 1912. 

41 id.. 17 Sept. 1913. , » 

42 id.. 9 July I9I3. 

43 id.. 18 Sept. 1913. 

44 Council minutes, 12 Dec. 19ll. 

45 id.. 4 Dec. 1913. 

46 id.. 24 June 1914. 

47 id.. 29 Apr. 1914— appended, 

48 id.. 4 Aug, I9M: . 

49 Education committee minutes. 19 Feb. 1913.^ 

50 ¥qx nxdimpXt, Annual Report , 1915. p.25 (Carlton), p.3l (Collingwood Mission); 
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1916, p. 1 7 (Ctrtton), p.3i (dolUngwood Creche aifd CoUingwood Mission). CouV 
cil minutes. 29 Oct. 1914. 29 June and 17 Oct. 1916. The nnethods and materials 
advocated by Maria Montessori never appear to have been widely adopted in Union 
kindergartens. > 

51 Annual Repdrt , 1915. pp. 13-14. 

52 Afinml Report , 1916. p.7. 

53 Council minutes. 22 Aug. 1916. 



Chapter 3 

\ Annuai Report: \9\S, p.3. 

2 iitd.. p. 4. " / , 

3 Supervisor '9 report to executive. 16 April 1918 in {Executive 'minutes. 3 Oct. 1917-17 
Oct. 1922. 

4 Dr Helen Sbkton to execq^ve 17 June 1919; Executive minutes 19 £>ec. 1919. 

5 Minutes of committee of the Lady Northcote Free Kindergarten. Montague. 2 JuYie 
1914. The Sunday School was.' presumably, attached, to St Barnabas Church of 
England which had made (he land for Jhe kindergarten available to the committee 
at *a nominal rental' {Annual Report, 1912. p. 24). 

6 Annual Report, 1915. p.28. ^ 

7 Council minutes. 29 June 1916, ^ 

8 Annual Report, 1914. p. 21. 

9 ibid., p.34. 

10 Council minutes. 20 Feb. 1917. - " . 

11 Annual Report , 1917. p.9-— supcrvisorVreport. 

12 for example. Annual Report, 1916. p.9; 1919. p. 6.. 

13 Id.. 1915. p.l5. 

14 id.. 1918. p.5. ' . 
J.5 Executive minutes. 19Nov^ \9\%', Annual Report , 1919. p,6. . 

16 Council minutes. 20 Apr. )9i6. 

17 Annual Report , 1919. p.7. 

18 Union lo Smyth. 2 Nov. 1916; Smyth lo Tate. 3;Nov. 1916; Memo from Tate. 16 
Nov. 1916. SCF 1 1 10. ' ^ 

1^ Exe(;utive minutes. 2 Sept. 1912. 

20 id., 9 July 1913. ^ 

21 id.. 18 Sept. 1913. 

22>Financial statements m Annual Report, 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 

23 Annual Report, \9\4, p. \3. » 

24 These figures also from financial statements in appropriate Annual Reports 

25 Executive minutes. 18June^9l8. ^ 

26 id.. 13 Oct. 1910. 

27 id,. 8 Dec, 1910. 

28 id.. 28 Feb. and 28 Mar. 1912; Education Department. 1 1 Apr 1912. SCF 1 1 10. 

29 Executive minutes. 27 Nov. 1912. 

30 id.. 30 Apr.. 23 June 1913. 

31 id.i 12 Feb. 1918. 

32 id.. 21 May 1918. . 
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" 33 id ./CL3 Apr 19^)9 

,34 icf. 21 Oct . 13 Nov 19()8 apil ?5 Feb . 23 Apr. 1909. These were only two of the 
m»ny "organ i/alior^s rcprcscntc(i'6n the Union council; others included the National 
Council of Women, the Ministering Children's League and the University Faculty of 
Arts and Education Over the years the Union sent its representatives to. and received 
representatives (rom. many bodies whose interests ititersected with its own. 
''^ft Atimud Report, \^\^,^ )^ • * 

> 36 All these names may be found in some or all of the lists of council and/or executive 
members in. the first bound volume of Annual R^orts I9Q9~20, 

37 For example. Barrett ^^i«w«//?f'/7«>r/. I9ll.p.l2and 1916. p,2l; Grcig— v4/mW 
Ri'pnrt. 1911. p 12. HcT\i\cvsoT\-~Annual Rept)rt , 19 13., p.27v Vale— 

port, 1914. p LS; and distnct nux^s --Annual Re p<nt , I9I4,4)P^24. 35. 37; 1915. 
p 21. 1916, p 21 

38 bxecutive minutes. 19 Mar.. 18 June 1918. 

39 jd . LS Mar. 1919 

40 id . 17 June 1919 ' t 

41 td . 15 July. 2r()ct' 1919 ^ 

Vera SL antlebUTy-Bro^n nee Scantlebury (1889-1946) was educated a^t Toorak 
College and the Univetity of Melbourne where she graduated in medicine in 1913, 
she was a resident at tfle Children's Hospital, an^onorary at the Women's and 
Queen ViLiona Hospitals, honorary MO to both the Victorian Baby Health Centres 
Association and the FKU (I92(V34). Director of the new Mi^temal and Infant 
Welfare Division of the Victorian Department of yealth (1925-45) to which, in 
1944. sh^ succeeded in grafting a pre- school section, 

42 Kl . 21 Sept 1920 

4^ Annual Rrp<trt, 1920, pp 14 15 

44 id . 1912. p 18 

45 id ,'1914. pp 9and 25 

46 Id . 1915. pp 5 and 13 * • 

47 Id , 1917. p 8 . 

48 hxccutive minutes, i t July 191 1 . hducalion committee minutes. 17 Sept. 1912. 

49 hxeculivc minutes. 21 May 1918 

50 Annual Report , 19f5, p 5 

51 id . 1915. pp 21 2 

52 Id . 1916. p 22 . 

53 hxccutive minutes. 20 and 27 Nov , 4 Dec 1917; 12 Feb.. 19 Mar.. 1,7 Sept.. 15 
OcV. 19 Nov 1918, 17 June. 21 Oct 1919. Supervisor's re|Jbri. 16 Apr. 1918. 

54 hxeculive minutes. 15 Apr . r7''june, 21 Oct 1919. 

55 kI , 28 Feb 1912 

'S6 hducalion department. 13 Apr 1914. SCF 1 1 10, « j 

57 Lciicr from Mother Patrick to Mi%s Henders^)n. 30 Jan 1912. forwarded to Tate 
Irom the Union, SCF 1 110 V 

58 Annual Report , 1915. p 40 

59 id . 4918. p ^ . 'N 

60 hxecuuve minutes. 19 Mar 1918 

61 Supervisor's report. 16 Apr 1918 

62 SCF 1 I 10. 25 Jan 1916 

61 The formal dale of the founding of the AsscKiation of Creches seems to have bc^fn 
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1912; certainly its fii^t annual fcport is dated 1913. However, the COSiKwklet A 
Guide to Chanty ^January 1912). listing six creches, says 'they were recently 
• federated and brought . io an extent . under the control of a central organization — 
The Association of Creches*, while Union records from as early as I^ovembcr 1908 ^ 
i:\tm\y regard the creches as pan of an organization, not merely is isolated units. ' 
Council minutes of 13 November 1908. I a March and 31 April 1909. refer to the 
Fedcrafion of Creches. Furth<?rmore. the formal letter, dated 17 June 1910. from 
the Education Department to the Union setting out the terms of the original gov- 
ernment grint reads in part: '2. As far as possible, free kindergartens to be loc^ated 
at creches which are under the control of the Victorian ^^^iation of 'Creches . 
Clearly some possibly less formal organization of creches eSsfed before that which * 
produced the first report in 1913. but the relationship of the two bodies ii|^not clear. 

64 M Hansen --report I? Aug. 1912. SCF 1 1 10 

65 Council minutes. II. I /Dec. l9l2;20Feb. 1917 . ^ 

66 Annual RffHirt , 1915. p.39 ^ 

67 Council minutes. 20 Feb. 1917 

68 /Inniiti/Z^rpf^rf. 1914. pp 32-3 ^ ^ 

69 Education committee minutes. 17 June. 19 Dec 1919. 



Chapter 4 

1 Annual Report, m)^.{> A, 1919. p.5. 1920. p 7. 192 1 . p 9. 

2 id . 1920. p 17 

3 Executive minutes. 19 Mjir 1920 

4 A nnual Report . 1919. jp-i^ 



6 Annual Reptni, 1922. p 5 Vj924 the salary scale recommended jointly by the 
head mistresses and a.ssistant mistresses, for trained primary teachers in independent 
schooh, was £150 per annum for the first two years, rising annually to £200. 
Pmbably the smaller, poorer giris schools did not observe the recommendation. 

7 id . 1920. p 12 The' secretary was Nancy Butcher, later Mrs Francis, an active 
member of the FKU cxectitivc and honorary secretary 1924-f7jSce Ch 6.) 

8 Executive minutes. 9 Feb 1920 Mrs Florence Wriglcy. wifc^«>rJ Wriglcy. first 
principal of University High Sch(H)l and later Professor of Education in the Uqi- 
vcriity of Mclbpurne. had rcpl^cpd Mws Henderson carJy m [^19 when Miss 
Hendcrs<>n departed with Clyde for the NshJit Woodcnd 

9 Council minutes. 11 Oct 1912 

10 Annual Report, 1920. p 12 

11 Annual Report, 1921. p 10 

12 Council minutes. 27 Apr 1920 

13 Executive minutes, l^lsiov ..22 Dec 1920. 15 Feb 1921. 

14 id . 16 June 1920 ^ 

15 Id , 2i Sept 1920 

16 id . 20Scpl . U:)c! 1921 
\1 id . 24 Oct 1</21 

IH These figures arc given annually in education committee reports to executive, usu- 
ally in February or March to the first executive meeting after the start of term. ^ 
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19 hxecuiivc minutes, I^Feb 1922 

20 Annual Report. 1922, p 7 , ^ 

21 id . 1924. p 30 

22 hxccutivc minutes. 3 Nov 1921 

23 Annual Report, 1923. p4!S. 1924. p 15 

24 hducation committee minutes. 19 Ma* 1919. 21 Sept. 1^20. The background of 
college students has been thoroughly and most capably investigated by Rosemary 

» Boreham in The phenomenon of change in a tcrtiary;,in8trtutidn,- 1979. 

25 Patnci« Walford. An investigatioa made into the contribqiion of Dr Mary V. 
GuUcndge to the kindcrgarteri movement iil Victona. 1923^1936, |979. Mts Wal- 
ford is Dr Gutteridge's niece 

26 hducation c*ommittee minutes. 15 Feb 1921 

27 hxecutive minuycs. 9 Oct 1921 

28 Id , 15 Feb 1922 * . ' '* • . 

29 id . 7 Mar 1922 ^ 

M) hducation committee rtpon to executive. 13 Dec I92L « 
M hxecutive mmutes. 7 Mar 1922 

^2 hducation committee 10 Apr 1922 — supci;visor's''rcporT. 

hxecutive minutes. 20 July 1920 
U id . I9()cl 1920 ^ 
i'5 Annual Report . 1922. p H 

^6 For this whole episode, see Hxecutive minutes. 15 Feb., 7 Mar . 4 Apr., 16 May. 
15 August l922^hducation committee rcpons to executive! 13 Dec. 1921. 14 Feb. 
1922, ( ouncil minutes, 30 Aug ^922 (the extraordinary meeting). 

n Council mmutes, 12 Dec 1922 . * 

For this distasteful aftermath, see E^xcuutive minutes 17 Oct. 1^22 dnd Council 
minules4Nov . 12 Dec 1922, 27 Feb 1923 Also Letter Books of the Archdiocese , 
of Melbourne Vol 3 1 , pp 457. 482, Vol. 32 pp 45. 82. 212 These are letters from 
Archbishop Ues to Miss Mary Kmmenon. 8 Nov. 1922. .Miss Gilman-Jones. 9 
Nov , 25 Nov 1922. Archdeacon Hindley, 18 Nov 1922, Mrs a*Beckett. 15 Dec. 
' 1922 (State Library of Victona, U Trbbc Library) Also Council minutes of the 

MChOGS, 21 Nov 1922 " r ' . ^ 

^9 References to Mooroolbcek paying kindergarten: Executive minutes. 24 Oct 1 92 1 . 
15 Feb , 10 Apr . 20 June 1922. 20 Mar . 15 May. 21 Qc\^ 1923. 21 Oct 1924, 
21 Apr . 18 Aug . 27 (Xt Afbtuai Report , 1922. pp.7. 12, 1923. pp. .1^6. 

40 hxecutive minutes. 10 June 1026 ^housekeeper's rcpoft-^#^ 'v" r 

41 hxecutive minutes. 15 Oct 1926 

42 l-.xecutive minutes. II Nov 1926 

4^ Annual Report, 1922 et seq hvery year the principal refers to mmuc corporate, 
useful, often fund-raising activity 

44 Annual Report. J 922, p 12 

45 Annual Rept^rt , 1929, p 41 By 1934 this minimum of 16 had dropped to 1 1 (E)?- 
eculive minutes 16 Oct 1934) The only explanation I can suggest for this is more 
economical management -or a misprint in one source or the other! 

46 hxecutive minutes, 20 Oct 1 9^1 . 20 June 1933 i 

47 id , 16 Oct . 1 I Dec 1934 

48 Annual Report, 1925. p 

49 id . 1926. p ^2 
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id.. 1924. p.29. ' * 

51 id. . 1920. p. 17> gives entrance qualifications with the outline of ttie training course 
and the fees. This is repeated in subsequent annual reports. 

52 Execmive minutes. 17 Feb. 1925— Education committee's report and supcrvisar's 
repdh. 

53 Annual Report. 1924. p.30. 

54 Financial statements in /^/i/iua//?fp47r/. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

55 Annual Report . 1924. p,29. v 

56 id.. 1928. p.38. 

57 Executive minutes. 21 Feb. 1933--FepoFt of education C9mmittee. 

58 Mary Lush. Progressive Kindergarten Methods ^ \91&fAhnual Repgrl, \926, rJI . 

59 Ej^tive minutes. I6 0cr. \926\ Annual Report . 1927. pp.6. 34; 1928. p.34.- 

60 Council minutes. 23 Oct. 1923 — report of^xecutive. 

61 Executive minutes. 21 Feb. 1928 — Misj Harris's report. The eleven students re- 
ferred, presumably, to first-year students. TM)1928^/ini4a/i^r;'(7'^(p.35) gives 13 
first-year students; a couple may have been late entries. 

•-62'Exccutnrcmintitcs-; 49 Augt-I^30^.« . . _ . 

63 Executive minutes. 17 Nov. 1925 — report .pf education comnfittee. 
64^rtrtwa//?rAwr/. 1927. p.l3. I 

65 Executive minutes. 15 Feb. 1927. 

66 Annual Report , 1929. p. 14. 

67 Executive minutes. 21 Feb. '1928^ 

68 AnnaalReport. 1929. pp.15. 41.' 

69 Executive minutes. 20 Aug. 1929. 

70 Financial^tatements in^nnua/ /7r/'r>''/. 1928. 1929. 

71 Executive minutes. 14 May. 18 June. 20 Aug. 1935; 18 Feb.. 12 May. 16 June. 
21July. 20 Oct. 1936. 

72 Executive minutes. 24 Sept. 1929: Annual Report. 1930. p. 40 — principaPs report. 

73 Executive minutes. 18 Mar^. 2) Sept. 1930; Council minutes. 25 June 1930. 24 
Feb m\ I Annual Report, 1934. p.48. 

74 An)h$alRepon. 1931. pp.5. 44; 1932.- pp.3-4. 29. 

75 Executive minutes. 18 Mar WO^Annual Report , 1930. p. 40. 

76 Annual Report , 1931. pp.46. 47. 

77 VhV. Gutteridge. The Story of an Australian Nursery School, 1932. 



Chapter 5 

1 Numbers are confusing; even the official count in the annual repqrts is not always 
consistent. Confusion seems to arise because sometimes nursery schools are counted 
separately, am) sometimes included as part of the .*big* kindergarten. The toul of 
30 is arrived at by subtracting kindergartens which closed as well as adding new 
kindergartens: this i^ why it is below the total of 35 given by Mrs a 'Beckett in her 
1939 survey--a figure which she reaches without including either nursery schools 
or holiday homes. I have included the holiday homes but not the nursery schools. 
Mrs a*Beckett*s survey was given in an address to the Union *s annual meeting on 
23 August 1930. It is printed and bound as Historical'Sketch by Ada M. a'Beckett. 

2 Figures on which these percentages are based arc in Annual Report, 1937. p. 23. 
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3 Educaiion commiHcc 10 Apr 1932. 

4 Annual Report. 1923. pp. ID- 1 1 . 

5 Excculivc minulcs. 16 Aug.. 20 Scpr. 18 Oct 1927. 

6 Id.. I2 0cl. 1924. 

7 id . 16 Feb 1926 

8 id . 26 Fd?.*l929 See also, later in this chapter, the Union's reaction to Dr Dale's 
proposed new North Melbourne kindergarten. 

9 Annual Report , 1927. p. 5. ^ 

10 Executive minutes. 20 Sept. 1927; Annual Report, 1928. p.*6. . -s^ 

W AnnuakR4fport,\9U,^,f>. , ^ 

12 Exccutrvfc minutes. 20 A\ig.. ITJispt.. V5 0ct. \^$^,Annu^M^port , 1936. pp,64 

\TAnnual Reporti, 1920. pp. 3. 1 1; 192 I . p.4. 

14 Executive minutes. 20 June 1922. • 
l!S id . 11 Mar, \922. A nnuahRepart , 1922. p.4. 

16 Executive minutes. 21 June \92\\ Annual Report , 1921. p.4; 1922. p.4. 

17 Executive minutes. 21 Sept.. 14 Dec, 22 Dec. 1920. 15 Feb. 1921. 
^18 Annual Report, 19^5. p 4; 1926. p.5. 

19 id , 1926. p !S 

20 Excculivc mi;>*in?OTKprrl928;/1nn«flN?<'porr. 1927 .'p.4; 1928. p.4; a 'Beckett, 
opcil.pll ^ 

21 Annual Re^rt, 1924. pp 4"!S. 

22 Executive minutes. 21 May. 16 June. 21 July. 22 Sept. W\\ Annual Report, 
1932, p 3 

23 Executive miifutcs. 16 Oct . II Dec. 1934. 16 Apr. m5, Ah^al Report , 1935. 

p.6 

24 Executive minutes. 21 Aug,. 11 Dec, 1934. 19Fcb. m5\ Annual Report , 1935. 
p6 . 

25 Executive minutes. 18 July. 15 Aug. 1939. 

26 Australian Dictionary of Biography, Vol, 8. 1981 . pp. 191-2. 

27 Afinualfieport, 1929. p 1 1; 1930. p. 1 1 . and subsequent Annual Reports. 

28 Executive minutes. 12 June 1930— entered as Special Meeting 

29 Id , 25 Sept. 1928 

30 Id . 18 Nov 1930 

31 Id . 18 Apr . 8 Nov, 1939. 7 May 1940. , . ^ 

32 Id . 21 Nov 1939;/1/i/iKfi//?<'pji^r.'l940. pp.5-6; ' - ]i 

33 Figures in appropriate Annual Rcfkirts. This ave<ii|c attdh'dance was, of course, 
pulled down by the Children's Hospital figures. The Guidance Nursery there had 
an average attendance of ony 6 and Ward 13 of 8. Also the holiday home children 

^ were already counted as kindergarten numbers, though the homes added two to 
^ the number of kindergartens 
' 34 Annual Report , 1921, p. 1 2 
35 Education committee, 20 Mar.. 1923 
16 Executive minutes, J7 Fob 1925 supervisor's report 
M Hxcculivc minutes, 21 July 192^ 
38 Id . 21 Aug 1934 
19 Id . 15 (Xcl 1935 
40 Id , 21 June 1912 
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41 Annual Rep<,rt , 1921. {^ 4. 1922. p 4. 1923. p.6t 1924, p.4. 

42 id.. 1923. p 5 

43 Ibid., p 5 J. 

44 Annual Report , 1925. pp. 5-6 ^ 

4!S Excculivc minulcs. 21 Apr. 1931. l6Aug' \932\ Annual Rep<»n , 1922. p.4. 

46 Annual Report, 1930. pp.6. 8, This addition at Kccic Sirecl. ihc new building at 
Lillian Can nam. and that at BaHarat were to a large extent finajiced by a state 
government grant of £2000 Thi!( money, pan of the government's Unemployment 
Relief Scheme, came via the Public Works Department and was conditional on 
labour for building being obtained frorii^ ^h^ local Labour Exchange. Executive 
minutes. 19 Aug. 1930 

47 Executive minutes. 21 Apr 1931' 

48 Annual Report, mi. p.3 

49 Executive minutes. 18 Aug Mt>, Annual Report , 1936. p.6.- 
M) Annual Report, 1938. pp 7-8 ^ 

.^r Executive minutes. 7 Mar . 21 Apr . 16 June. 21 July 1931 . 

52 id . 10 May 1932 

53 id\ l^fJuly 1932 

54 id . 13 Dec 1932^ 

55 id . 8 Apr . 21 June 1938. 6 Feb 1939. 16 Apr . 7 May 1940 

56 Education committee. 10 Nov 1939 

57 Executive minutes. 30 Apr 19^5 

58 AAPSCD. First Biennial Conference. 1939. p I7U. The Australian Associatioi 
for Prc-School Child Development was formed fdllowing the international edu- 
cation conference held m Australia in 1937. which inspired pre-school workers to 
call a meeting of the fcprcsentalivcs of all slate kindergarten unions at the KTC 
in Melbourne in March 1938 This meeting csUblished the AAPSCD which held 
Its first bicnoUl confercnj^ in Melbourne in January 1939 The organization 
changed its name in 195410 the simpler Australian Prc-School Association, in 
earlier days, for obvious reasons, it was irreverently known as Aspidistra! 

59 Council minutes. 23 Oct 1923. Executive minutes. 16 July 1929. 12 Feb . 21 
Sent , 20()ct m\ , Annual Report, 1924. p 10. 1930. pp 16. 20. 1935. p 22. 
1938, p 24 

60 Executive m 111 ut^s. 16 July 1929 

61 Financial statements in relevant Annual Reports for grants from trusts and receipts 
from charitable appeals 

62 Council minutes. 25 Oct 1927 

63 Executive rcpon to council. 23 Oct 1928 

64 Executive minutes. l3Aug .25Scpl 1928 

65 Annual Report, 1931. p 16 

66 Executive minutes. 17 June 1930 
67^id . 21 June. 1932 

68 Annual Reptfrt , 1933. p 7 

69 Executive minutes. 20 Sept 1932 

70 id . 20 Nov 1934 

71 Council minutes. 23 Nov 1937 

72 Annual Report, 1938. p 24 

73 ibtd . p 30 financial statement (receipts) 
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74vMinU(es of joint mccung of executive and finance committees, 16 Dec. 1938. 
7$ AaPSCD. op,cit.. p. 177. It is not clear how Mrs Crcswick arrived «« the-figure. 
* 32 kindergartens. Perhapi^ she counted nursery schools separately; and the three 

ChildrcQ s HospitaJ kindergartens as one. Yooralla had liot yet disaffiliated, ^t 

Lady Huntingfield was not yet open. 

76 ibid.. ppV54-5. 

77 Annual Report , 1930. p. 18. 

78 ^endy Lowenstein. Wjrevh in the Flour ^91%. ■> 

79 Executive minutes. 1 1 Mar. l922~-supervisor's report. 
»0 Executive minutes. 21 Aug. 1923, 

%\ Supervisor s report for Oct. and Nov. 1923 in Executive tninuie book 1922^-25. 
S2 /1nni«i//?rfH;r/. 1925. p.9. . 

83 Standard of health in kindergartens as adopted by the Council at its Meeting on 
29 April 1924. p. 3— loose typed sheets in Council minute book. 191^29. 

84 Executive minutes. 17 June. 19 Aug,. 21 Oct. 1924. 12 May 1925. 

85 id . 21 Oct. 1924. 

86 Annual Report . 1 925 . p 1 1 . ;:f ^ 

87 Executive minutes. 18 Aug, 1925. 
88 /?r/wr/. 1928. pp. 11-12. 

89 Executive minutes. 16 Feb. 1937. 

90 id.. 15 Mar 1938. fi-:^~r 

91 id . 10 May 1938. 18 July 1939, 

92 Id . 21 Mar. 1928. 

93 Percentage from figures \ii Annual Report, 1938. p. 17. 

94 Executive minutes. 26 June 1928, ^ 

95 id.. 19 June 1928 , 

96 id.. 18 June 1929 ^ 

97 Id.. 20 Aug 1929 , ^ 

98 Annual Rrport , 1930. p. 7 

99 Council minutes. 28 Apr 1931 Also report fram directors association appended 
^ to same minutes 

100 Annual Report, 1932. pp 16-17 
l(y Executive minutes. 19 July 1932 

102 id.. 16 July 1935 

103 ifl-. 19 Jurit 1934 

104 Annual Report , 1936. p 10 

105 id.. 1938. pp 18-19. . i\, 

106 Executive minutes. 18 Oct 1938 , 

107 id . 18 Apr 1939 ' 

108 Council minutes. 28 Apr 1931 ' 

109 Council minUtet. 24 June 1930. 
no Executive minutes. 15 June 1937 

111 Executive minutes. l9Nov 1935. l8Feb.. 17 Mar. . 20Oct. mt. Annual Reptprt , 
' 1936. p 13. 1937. p 19 

1 12 See alio Olive Dodd. The nKial worker In the kindergarten, in AAPSCD. 1939. 
pp 1 38^43 for a masterly survey of the duties of the kindergarten social worker 
and the possibilities for assisUnce of families in trouble. 

1 1 } [Executive minutes. 24 Nov 1930 
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114 Annual Repori, pp Ib^-I? 

115 id.. I933.'p.l7. . ' • . 

116 Executive minuicii, 5'f f^cb 1939. Sec also AAPSCD. 1939. p. 138— address by 
MrsCrcswick / • 

117 Executive minutes. 16 Mar. 1920. 

1 18 /4n«tfd//?r^rr, 1926. pp.6. 17. . . - , ' , 

1 19 1927 annual meeting recorded in Council minutes 12 Aug. 1927. 

120 Executive minutes. 10 May 1957. . I - 

121 id.. 28 Feb. 1933'. 20 Feb. 1934. 18 Feb. 1^36. I ' 

122 id.. 26 Apr. 1938. - ^ 
m Annual Rf port, 

124 id.. 1925. p. 19. 

125 Id.. ^926. pp.6. 18. 

126 id . 1927. pp.(^8, 18-19. Sec also FKU. Forest Hill Residential Kinderganen ^ 
l^ld-'iyjd. 1976. * • 

127 Council minutes. 26 Oct. 1926. 24 June 1930; Executive minutes. 16 Mar. 1926: 
Annual Report, 1928. pp 6-7. 

128 Council miputes. 28 Apr. 1931... ^ , . . 
\29 Annual Rrpipri, \m\p.7 

130 id . 1936. p 28 I * ' . 

131 Id . pp 2a-9 ^ * , • 

132 Copncil mmutes.''28 June 1938; FKU.op.cit.. 1976. p. 18. 

133 Council^ mmutes. 23 Nov 1937. II Feb , 26 Apr. m^. Annual Ri'port ,J9M, 
pp.7. 35 ' . 

134 Id . 1935. pp 26^ 7 

135 id . 1937. p >y— ' 

136 Id . 1935. p 33 
137. Id.. 1932. p 3^1; 1933. p 37 

138 id . 1936. p 32 " , - 



1 hxecutivc minutes. 20 Nov 1934; 19 Feb . 19 Mar.. 14 May. 18 Jiinc. 20 Aug. 
1935. IKFeb .17.21 Mar . 12 May. 20 Oct,. l7Nov 1936; Council minutes. 23 

' June 1936. 6 Oct 1937;/i«nM«//?rpr>r/. 1936, pp/7-9 

2 Walford. op cit ' ^ -» 

3 Execufivcimiinutes. 8 Dec 1936. 21 Sept 1937. 10 May 1938; /?r/wrr. . | 
l93<^^fL+0 ^ . 

44':xccutivc mmutes. 19 July. 18 Oct 1938. 18 June \940, Anntjal Report, 1940, ': 
pp 7 8, 1941. p 8 . 

5 Executive minutes. 20 Aug 1940. 

6 id . 7 May 1940 The change from Advisory Council to Council followed Mrs 
a'Beckctt's insistence in 1939 on the need to emphasize the College *s educational^ 



140 Executive mirtute'*. 19 Sept 1939 

141 Id . 5 Dec 1939 
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7 id., 20 July, 9 Dec. 1943; Council minutes, 24 Aug. 1943; Education committee 
minutes, 12 Nov. 1943. * * , 

8 Council minutes, 10 Nov. 1936. ' 

9 Executive minutes, 11 Mar., 18 Oct. 1938; Council minutes, 27 Apr. 1937-^ 
principal's report; Annual Report, 1938, pp.40- 1 , 48-9. 

iO Annual Report , 1937, p.36. ^ 
n id., 1940, p.22; 1941, p.27. 

12 id:, 1939, pp. 36^7; 1940, p.22. 

13 Executive mmute^, 18 Mar. 1941; Council minutes, 10 June 1941. 

14 Executive minutes, 1 Apr. 1041, 19 May 1942; Council minutes, 16 Dec. 1941, 
21 Apr. 1942. 

15 Executive minutes, 2 June 1941; Council minutes, l6Sept. 1941. 

16 Executive minutes, 16 Aug., 21 Oct. 1.941. 

17 Education committee to executive, 1 5 June 1942. Executive minutes, 7 July, 6 Oct. 
1942. 

18 Executive -minutes, 1 Oct. 1942. 

19 id., 16 Feb., 2 Mar. 1943; Education committee to executive, 2 Mar. '1943. 

20 Executive minutes, 15 Aug. 1944. 

21 id., 21 Sept. 1943; II Feb., 10, Mar., 22 Sept.:; 3 Oct. 1944. s 

22 id., 16 Feb. 1943. 

23 id., 17 Oct. 1944. 

24 id., 19 Nov. 1946. In 1946, a trained sister, employed at Melbourne's Children's 
Hospital, received £345 per annum. This had risen from £200 per annum in 1938. 
Salaries pf sub-primary teachers approximated closely to those of directors and 
assistants when the war ended, but teachers in the state system had a contributory 
superannuation scheme. \ ^ 

25 id., 18 June 1946. 

26 Annual Report, 1938, p.21. 

27 Executive minutes, 20 Sept. 1938. 

28 Copy of agreement, 10 Mar. 1939, signed by Ada Mary a 'Beckett, 18 Apr. 1939, 
in Executive minutes, 19 July 1938-2 June 1941. ^ 

29 Executive minutes, 6 Aug. 1940. For informatiph on the Silver Door I am. indebted 
to Mrs D. V. Dare, sister of the late Mrs Rita May Harris, to Lady Paton, and to the 
late Miss Eva Walker. 

30 Executive minutes, 4 Feb. 1941. 

31 id., 1 May 1945. . ^ 

32 Taken from names of new kindergartens ip appropriate Annual Reports. The Chi!-' 
dren's Hospital has been counted as one kindergarten in both lists, though there^e 
three separate entries in the 1939 report and only one (surgical wards) in,1946. Both 
holiday homes are included in each count. 

33 For detailed information on the jig-saw pieces summarized here, see: Presidential 
address' by Mrs T.A. a'Beckett, C.B.E., M.Sc, to the first biennial conference of 
the AAPSCD, op.cit.; Christine Heinig in the \Jr\\pn*s Annual Report, 1938, pp. 
4^9; Annual Report , 1938, pp.5, 9; Executive minutcs,'lO Dec. 1929; 19 Aug., 
23 Sept. 1930; 21 June 1932; 26 Apr., 20 Sept., 18 Oct., 15 Nov.' 1938; 18 July, 
21 Nov. 1939; the Commonwealth and education 1901-69 by Eric Bowker, and 
Ideas, theories and assumptions in Australian education by K.S. Cunningham, In 
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J. Clcvcrlcy and J. La wry (Eds), Australian EdModon in the Twentieth Century y 
1972. 

34 Prcst)ytcrian Church of Victoria, Report of the Kindergarten Council, In Welfare 
of Youth Department ,'4>in«a/ Report , 1 940. Information from the late Miss Lal«ic • 
Cairns-Lloyd. 

35 Church of England Free Kindergarteh-€oiaJicil, Jubilee, Report , 1943-68. Infdr- 
• mation from Miss Win Griffiths, Kew. 

36 Robert McPhee. Daniel Mannix: A study of aspects of Catholic educational policy 
in Victoria 1913-45, 1980. 

37 Executive minutes. 15 Aug., 22 Sept.. 17 Oct. 1944; Report of conference, in the 
Health Department, of the Chief Health Officer, the Director of Infant Welfare and 
Misses A. Dreycr and E. Walker, departmental pre-schoojj officers, with represen- 
tatives of Ihe AAPSCD. the FKU. and the church kindergarten councils, 26 Nov. 
1943. (Files of the Pre-school section of the Division of Field Services, Uniting 
Church Offices. Little Collins Street. Melbourne.) 

. 38 For example. Executive minutes, 19 July, 20 Sept. 1932. 

39 id., 16 July 1940. 

40 Annual Report, \94\, pA2. , 

41 Executive minutes. 3. 17 Nov. 1942. 

42 Mrs Dougall to Mrs Francis, Secretary of FKU, 8 Oct. 1945. (Loreto Provincialate, 
South Melbourne, file) ' 

43 Kathleen Kenny to Mrs Dougall, Secretary. Loreto Free Kindergarten Committee. 
28^ept. 1945 (Loreto file). The change in government funding was in fact hinted 
at by Miss Kenny in her resignation letter when she Wrote: 'All kindergartens 
affiliated with the FKU or controlled by any of the Churches are now under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Health Department . . . Any centres which fall below 
requirements are ineligible for the (otal grant available to those who comply'. 

, 44 Annual Report, 1932, p. 8. 1949, p. 7, 1959. p. 5. Progressive Kindergarten Meth- 
ods was published by Lothian Publishing Co Pty Ltd in 1926. For three months (2 
June-1 Septerpber) in 1942 Lady Armitage was officially president, but she was 
plagued by ill-health and appears to have attended only one executive meeting ^ ^ 
before resigning. Again, in June 1945, Mrs Oswald Syme became president, but 
she too was forced to resign after only five months in office (6 June~20 November). 

45 Andrew Sp'duW, Australian Education in the Second World War, 1982,*'Ch. 7. 

46 Executive minutes, 20 Apr. 1943; Annual Report, 1943, pp.8, 28; 1944. p. 27; 
1945, p.31. 

47 Annual Report, 1945. p. 31. Play leaders were not KTC graduat<?s and could not 
become directors in Union kindergartens; many, however, worked in play centres, 
or in Union kindergartens as assistants, in a time of acute staff shortage. The course 

. was discontinued after 1955. (Annual Report, j 955/56, p. 18) 

48 Executive minutes, 19 Sept. 1939; 18 June, 2. 16 July, 15 Oct. 1940. 

49 Executive minutes, 17 Mar., 7, 21 Apr.. 21 July 1942, Annual Report , 1943, p. 9. 

50 E>xecutive minutes, 7 Apr. 1942. 

51 id., 4 Mar. 1941. 

52 id., 8, 17 Mar. 1942. 

53 id., 8 Mar. 1942.. 

54 id., 17 Mar. 1942. ' • ^ 

55 id., 3 Mar., 21 Apr. 1942. 
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56 id., 6 Oct! 1942. 

57 Annual Report, 1943, p.U), 1944, p.8; Spaull, op.cit., pp.269-70. 

58 Executive minutes, 21 Mar., 20 June 1944;21 Aug. 1945; 18 Mar. 1947; Education 
committee minutes, 12 Mar. \943; Annual Report , 1949, p. 8. 

59 Executive minutes, 18 Mar., 19 Aug. 1947, • . 

60 id.. 16 Feb., 15 June 1943; 19 June, 3 July 1945; Education committee minutes, 
8 Mar. 1940. KTC students, since 1938, had ceased attending independent schools 
for sub-primary v^ork, though under Dr McFarland (1939-40) they had attended 
the Associated Teachers Training Institute for lectures in sub-primary theory, while 
ATTI students had attended the KTC for pre-school theory (Annual Report, 1938/ 
39, p.37). The removal of the sub-primary segment from the KTC course was the 
result of Miss Heinig's extension of Miss Gutteridge's stress on nursery school 

^work and child development. The age group of concern to KTC students was 
extended downwards and retracted upwards. 

61 Dobson Free Kindergarten, MMsionc, Annual Report , 1954. 

62 Annual Report, \940,p.^\ \94\,ppA0, \3, ' ^ 

63 Executive minutes, 18 Mar., 22 Apr. 1941. * 

64 id.,,17 Mar. 194\, 

65 Executive minutes, 21 Apr. I942>— social worker's report. 

66 Executive minutes, l7Sept., 19Nov. \ 940, Annual Report , 1941 , p. 13. The Union 
had for years been advocating child endowment, initially envisaging it as a state 
grant (Annual Report, 1927/28, p.7) 

67 Executive minutes, 18 Aug., 1 Sept. 1942. 

68 id.. f7 Feb, 1942. 

69 id,, 17 Nov. 1942. 

70 id,, 5 Dec. r944.* 

71 Victoria, Department of Health, Division of Maternal, Infant and Pre-School V^c\- 
f'drc, Annual Report, \945, pA6, 

72 Annual Report, 1945, p. 20. Tbt^ Union's 1944-45 annual report includes the Lady 
Gowne Child Centre and its 95 children in its total figures (p.20). I have excluded 
them as the Lady Cowrie Centre was associated but not affiliated with the Union. 
1 have counted the two holiday homes in the number of kindergartens, but excluded 
the numbers of children taken there as they were already included in the total number 
of children at , their own kindergartens. 
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2 id* , 1956, p 19. 
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4 id., 1939, p.36. ' rr 

5 Files of Pre-School Section, Division of Field Services, Uniting Church Offices 
Melbourne Report of conference in Department of Health, 26 Nov. 1943. 

6 Annual Report , 1943, p. 28. 

7 Executive minutes. 12 Feb. 1943 -report of education committee; 2 Mar. 1943. 

8 Annual Report, 1944, p.27; 1945, p.34. 

9 Executive minutes, LS Aug. 1944. 
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1 1 Annual Report , 1 948 , p. 2 1 . 
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13 id., 1944. p 28; 1945. p.32; 1946, p.32. . 
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20 Executive minutes. 2 July \946\ Annual Report , 1946, p.32. 

21 Executive minutes. 18 June 1946. 
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23 id., 18 Nov. 1947 ^ . ' 

24 Vera Scantlebury-Brown and Evangeline E. Walker. Pre-School Centres^Play 
Centres, issued by Maternal and Child Hygiene Branch. Maternal Infant and Prc- 
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,1^ Annual Report, \9A%,p2\. 
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27 iMh. — Memorandum from Dr Meredith. 15 Jan. 1948. 

28 ibid. —Mrs Creswick speaking at deputation to Minister of Health. 18 Feb. 1948. 

29 ibid.— C.R. Merrilees. Chief Health Officer, Maternal ahd Child Hygiene Branch, 
to Secretary of Department of Health, 20 Feb. 1948. 

30 Executive minutes. 28 Oct. 1947. t 
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33 Annual Report, 1949. p. 17. 

34 HCA. File 1024. Pt 1 , Minister of Health to Secretary of Department of Health. 8 
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38 Annual Report, 1 949, p. 1 7. ' 
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Union kindergartens, metropolitan 
continued 
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Union kindergaitens. non-metropolitan 
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